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POLICY AND PROSPECTS OF THE 


HE first and most important 

question raised by the formation 
of a Government under a new 
Prime Minister, is that of its du- 
rability ; and the best-accredited 
political prophets have confidently 
announced that Lord Russell’s Go- 
vernment will not survive Easter. 
This prediction must be based either 
on its internal weakness, on the 
strength of the opposing forces, or 
on the peculiarity of the situation,— 
including the risk of striking on an 
asily discernible rock ahead. Let 
us calmly weigh, singly and toge- 
ther,these alleged causes or elements 
of caducity. 

Three years since, at a country- 
house near London, five Cabinet 
Ministers being present, there arose 
a discussion as to what would 
happen on the sudden death, or re- 
signation from illness, of Lord 
Palmerston. It was agreed, nem. 
con., that Lord Russell would, as a 
matter of course, succeed to the 
premiership, and Mr. Gladstone to 
the lead of the House of Commons. 
The late Sir George Lewis, laying 
his own personal claims aside, was 
foremost and strongest in urging 
the superior qualifications of Mr. 
Gladstone ; and on this occasion he 
made a remark which, as it has been 
more than once misunderstood and 
misquoted, we repeat—‘ Never mind 
about the prime minister; I could 
supply you with three or four very 
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tolerable ones from the House of 
Lordsat any time: whenever you are 
speculating on fresh combinations, 
begin by naming your House of 
Commons leader.’ It would be 
unfair, however, to represent Lord 
Russell as succeeding by seniority or 
descent. He would have been set 
aside without scruple (as he had been 
two or three times already) if he had 
merely relied on precedence in the 
Whig hierarchy, on historic name, or 
long services. His variedknowledge, 
his vast experience, his cultivation. 
his enlightened (if not quite un- 
qualified) liberality of opinion, his 
familiarity with every department 
of public business, his very self- 
confidence and pluck, marked him 
out, despite of advancing years, as 
the head of the new ministry,—more 
than half made up of gentlemen 
whom nothing but the instinet of 
self-preservation would induce to 
accepta Peelite in that capacity. 
Voice, manner, and delivery—all 
that Demosthenes meant by what 
is translated action — apart, Lord 
Russell is quite as good a debater as 
Lord Derby: his general replies, im 
his prime, were rarely surpassed in 
argument and point ; and he is stall 
the most effective speaker that the 
Upper House can oppose to the 
political Rupert. Curious that these 
two statesmen, who won their spurs 
fighting side by side, should now be 
seen confronting each other in this 
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fashion. As Lord Russell quietly 
pocketed his dignity when the 
exigencies of the period required 
him to serve under Lord Granville, 
there seems no reason why Lord 
Granville should not do the same 
when their positions are reversed ; 
and so long as Lord Ellenborough 
holds aloof, the President of the 
Council, with his conciliatory ad- 
dress, tact, knowledge, and readi- 
ness, may safely be matched against 
any secondary champion the Tory 
benches can supply. 

If Lord Kingsdown were to rouse 
himself and enter the arena as an 
active combatant, Lord Cranworth 
would have a hard time of it. But 
the Lord Chancellor has little to 
fear from the desultory attacks of a 
partisan like Lord Chelmsford ; and 
if Lord Westbury (as his friends 
earnestly wish and hope) should 
resolve on establishing new and 
lasting claims to public esteem, his 
great talents will be exerted in 
support of the ex-colleagues who 
stood by him to the last. Valu- 
able aid may be confidently an- 
ticipated from the high character, 
sound judgment, and large expe- 
rience of Lord Romilly, the real 
author of that excellent measure, the 
Irish Incumbered Estates Act. The 
Dukes of Somerset and Argyle, 
the Lords Clarendon, De Grey, and 
Stanley of Alderley, can surely 
hold their own against the Lords 
Malmesbury, Salisbury, Hardwicke, 
Carnarvon, and other Conservative 
assailants ; so that, if the Russell- 
Gladstone ministry is destined to 
ro down in the coming i/lée, it 
must fall before the lances of some 
premwr cheraliers of the Lower 
House. But here again a compari- 
son of the antagonistic forces will 
prove rather reassuring to their well- 
wishers than the contrary. 

We do no more than adopt the 
universal estimate when we say 
that Mr. Gladstone is unapproached 
and unapproachable in most of the 
essential qualifications for his post. 
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His vast and varied information, 
which he can inerease at will on 
any given with almost 
unparalleled facility, is rendered 
available at a moment’s notice, on 
any conceivable emergency, by dint 
of his wonderful eift of words, Cri- 
tically speaking, they are too redun- ° 
dant ; but this very verbosity may be 
frequently an advantage to the 
spokesman of a Government when 
he wishes to gain time, or to appear 
to be saying something when he 
is really saying nothing. Mr. Glad- 
stone is equally at home in details 
or principles—in foreign or domes- 
tic policy. He can rise to grand 
occasions, or descend to every-day 
occurrences ; take a comprehensive 
view of the relations of empires, 
or discuss a question of order. He 
is a perfect master of parliamentary 
fence, and his boldness borders on 
aggressiveness. Although open to 
the reproach brought against a dis- 
tinguished French contemporary, 
Montalembert, qw’il change trop sou- 
vent Vidée fixe, Mr. Gladstone's faith 
is, as firm in his temporary creed as 
if it were a revelation from on High; 
and his earnestness, being genuine, 
is quite as impressive as if he were 
known and recognised as a model 
of consistency, 

The grand drawback is his want 
of judgment —a certain tortuous 
quality of mind which is perpetu- 
ally luring him off the broad and 
beaten track of reason and common 
sense. Under its influence he is 
fully capable of arriving at con- 
clusions which, to an _ ordinary 
understanding, are tantamount to 
maintaining that two and two 
make five. Then there is positively 
no holding him to any proposition 
whatever, if he wishes to get 
loose from it; witness the state of 
uncertainty in which we are left 
touching his doctrine of the prima 
Fucie title to a vote. During Gari- 
baldi’s visit to England, more than 
one widow of quality was reported 
about to marry him, 


subject 


as when it 
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was objected that he had a wife. 


‘Put up Gladstone to explain her ' 


away,’ was the reply; and if Glad- 
stone had once set about it, the un- 
happy wife would speedily have 
found herself 
Swift’s victim, Partridge, who died 
of vexation because he could not 
convince people that he was alive. 
No high order of eloquence can 
attained without excitability ; 
and Mr, Gladstone, although by no 
means what is commonly called an 
ill-tempered (i.e. ill-natured) man, 
cannot always command his tem- 
per: he is excitable, nay irritable, 
to excess. It has sometimes re- 
dounded to his honour that he 
proved so; as when, pale with pas- 
sion, he rose to reply to Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s going-out speech on a me- 
morable night of December 1852. 
He spoke with tenfold vigour and 
effect from being completely hurried 
away by scorn and indignation. 
But he must nowlearn self-restr: aint, 
or his physical strength will fail, be 
his moral courage what it may,— 
and we believe it to be inexhausti- 
ble. If he suffers every insignificant 
member of the Opposition to get a 
rise out of him, he will be teased and 
worried, like the bull by the pica- 
dores and banderillevos, till he is suffi- 
ciently exhausted for Mr. Disraeli to 
attempt the part of matador. For 
this reason, if for no other, it be- 
comes important to consider what 
assistance he is likely to receive 
from the Treasury benches; and 
ample support would be constantly 
at hand if his colleagues in the 
Cabinet could be roused to exer- 
tion, or if they would consent 
to modify the rule that colleagues 
not in the Cabinet are to re- 
main mute except when their own 
departments are discussed. Mr. 
Charles Villiers is an admirable 
debater when he chooses, and his 
polished sarcasm will be the very 
weapon in request in the antici- 
pated emergency. Mr. Milner Gib- 
son is one of the most pleasing and 
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popular speakers in the House. It 
is absurd to undervalue the proved 
ability, whether for administration 
or discussion, of Sir George Grey. 
He must always command attention ; 
as must Mr. Cardwell, so long as 
fairness and clearness of statement, 
combined with honesty of purpose, 
accurate knowledge, and the un- 
exceptionable discharge of the most 
momentous official duties, carry 
weight. Sir Charles Wood is an- 
other valuable member of the 
ministerial phalanx, whom it has 
been the fashion to depreciate. 

Mr. Layard, whose chief is in the 
House of Lords, has fortunately 
had full scope ; and if he sometimes 
fuils in catching the tone of the 
most fastidious assembly in the 
world, there is no denying his readi- 
ness and manliness, his compre- 
hensiveness and liber: ality of view, 
his mastery of the varied and com- 
plicated affairs of his department, 
and the ease with which he beats 
off the captious assailants of its 
policy. The Board of Education, 
also, will be in little danger from 
attack whilst it remains under the 
sagacious direction of Mr. H. A. 
Bruce. 

For some time past the Liberal 
side had been thought deficient in 
lawyers of mark, and the Conserva- 
tives continue to pride themselves 
on an assumed superiority in that 
respect. Yet Sir Roundell Palmer, 
besides beingan excellent law officer, 
has occasionally proved eminently 
useful in debate ; and the Solicitor- 
General is an advocate of more than 
average reputation and ability. The 
new professional member of most 
promise, Mr. Coleridge, is a Liberal. 

Sir Robert Peel may prove a se- 
rious loss, even if he should not 
enact Coriolanus and carry over the 
prestige of his name and his un- 
doubted talents to the enemy. It 
is a mistake to suppose that he 
was displaced because he had not 
done well either in or out of parlia- 
ment. The high estimate of his 



























































































































































































































































































services was shown by the offer of 
(first) a peerage, and (secondly) of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, which, 
from a becoming sense of self- 
respect, he declined. The truth is, 
his continuance in the Irish Secre- 
taryship was palpably incompatible 
with the modified line of Irish po- 
licy, which, whether right or wrong, 
the Government have determined 
to pursue. He had _ powerfully 
denounced the bigotry of the Ro- 
man Catholie C hure h in Spain ; he 
had fearlessly encountered and dis- 
comfited one of the most turbulent 
and aggressive dignitaries of that 
Church in Ireland; and he was 
suspected of coquetting with Derby- 
ism. Now, Lord Russell, to whom 
the Irish Liberal members of all 
shades, creeds, or complexions were 
indispensable, far from being able 
to make them tolerate or cooperate 
with Sir Robert Peel, had as much 
as he could do to get over their 
much more reasonable objection to 
himself as the author of the Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill. He therefore 


judiciously selected the representa- 


tive of an Irish constituency princi- 
pally composed of Roman Catholics, 
who had voted against the obnox- 
ious bill, who had uniformly acted 
as ane nlighte ned Liberal in the best 
sense of the term, who thoroughly 
understood Ireland, who was clear 
from the semblance of a class pre- 


judice, who would lend a favour- 


able ear to the complaints of every 
denomination of his countrymen, 
and who from character, social re- 
lations, habits of business, cultiva- 
tion, clearness of head, and strength 
of understanding, was able to compel 
the attention of the British Legisla- 
ture to any well-considered mea- 
sures of redress or relief. 

The first appointment of a Se- 
cretary for Ireland to a seat in the 
Cabinet, whatever his individual 
claims, was a grave error, if not in- 
tended as the commencement of a 
practice to be regularly followed ; 
for every successor not similarly 
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honoured lies under an obvious dis- 
advantage. Considering the para- 
mount importance attached to the 
nomination of Mr. Fortescue, with 
the large expectations founded on it 

considering also his long official 
experience, and the high estimate 
generally formed of his judgment, 
information, and ability, we think 
that it is hardly fair to diminish his 
influence by keeping him in a posi- 
tion of comparative inferiority to 
any (not excepting the best) of his 
yredecessors. 

The reiterated call on Lord -Rus- 
sell to strengthen the Treasury 
bench in the House of Commons 
from the materials at his disposal, 
vas like telling him to make bricks 
without straw. He was, and is, 
nothing loth, although, we hope, 
not quite so ready as his prompters 
in the press to get rid « ; adminis- 
trators like the “Duke of Somerset 
and Lord de Grey, cl because 
hey have the misf fortune to be peers. 
Bui the want of qui alitied candidates 
may be inferred from the fact that 
the Chancellorship of the Duchy has 
been so long hung up, like the bow 
of Ulysses which no suitor was 
strong enough to bend. He might 
have had Mr. Lowe and Mr. Hors- 
man by forswearing Reform alto- 
gether or pledging himself to a 
milk-and-water measure; or he 
might have engaged Mr. Bright at 
the risk of frightening half the 
Whig aristocracy from their pro- 
priety. Lord Stanley, it seems 
clear, was not to be had at any 
price; and it would have been 
strange indeed if, with a fair and 
not far-off prospect of the premier- 
ship, he had suddenly abandoned 
his father and his party at what 
is probably a transition period. 
If he were really anxious to get 
out of uncongenial company and a 
false position, he would naturally 
wait for the general break-up and 
fresh cast of parts which is antici- 
pated, 
Lord Russell, having no taste 
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for either extreme, had nothing for 
it but to fall back on Mr. Goschen 
and Mr. Forster, thereby virtually 
proclaiming that he had elected for 
a bold and honest measureof Reform 
—not necessarily a democratic or 
revolutionary one, capable of taking 
a respectable Whig’s breath away, 
as Lord Grey’s Bill took away Mr. 
Smith’s breath in 1831. The value 
and quality of these two acquisitions 
were so finely analysed and care- 
fully calculated by a candid and 
thoughtful writer in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, that we are tempted to re- 
produce the more graphic portions 
of his sketches. 

High praise is bestowed on Mr. 
Goschen’s essay on the ‘Theory of 
Foreign Exchanges,’ as a model of 
lucid exposition. He is compli- 
mented on the possession of a clear, 
reasonable, unsectarian intellect. 
‘His mind is in no sense starched by 
party creed;’ ‘he has the suppleness 
requisite for administrative success;’ 
and two or three of his speeches are 
mentioned as particularly good. The 
summary stands thus :- 


As a speaker, Mr. Goschen will probably 
be less distinguished than as a thinker and 
administrator. We have said that he has 
the invaluable power of lucid exposition ; 
and we may add that he can lay down a 
great principle with strength and dignity, 
and with that accurate fit between language 
and thought which has an eloquence of its 
own. But he wants play of mind for the 
highest success. He has none of that art 
of fetching an allusion from afar without 
any effort,—of indicating that his mind is 
ranging at ease among the topics most 
familiar to his audience, which rests the 
mind of a miscellaneous assembly without 
relaxing the speaker's control over it. Mr. 
Goschen’s thought cuts a deep and narrow 
logical channel through his subject, instead 
of sparkling over it and around it with the 
grace of a playful imagination, or even 
striking sparks out of it by the shock of a 
strong imagination. He is nothing if not 
logical. But then his experience has as yet 
been small, and oratory of this higher kind 
requires a confidence which Mr. Goschen 
could hardly yet have obtained. At present 
we can speak only of his promise, and Mr. 
Goschen promises to be a lucid thinker, a 
judicious and diligent administrator, a 
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shrewd councillor, and a keen and convine- 
ing speaker, but scarcely, we should say, a 
parliamentary orator of any high order. 
To that character belongs a mind either 
versatile or intense to a degree of which 
Mr. Goschen has us yet shown no symptom. 
But ministers rise every day to the highest 
eminence without it, and the calibre of Mr. 
Goschen’s speaking is much above the ave- 
rage of the House of Commons. Moreover, 
Mr. Geschen clearly has vis and an active 
ambition. Should he continue to combine 
the wiry fibre of resolute principle with 
that suppleness of intellect. which office 
tends too much to increase rather than to 
counteract, we may well hope that he has this 
week (November 23rd) begun a ministerial 
eareer which will steadily grow in honour as 
it lengthens. 

If Mr. Goschen is worthy of so 
elaborate an analysis and merits 
such a character, we may well re- 
gret that he has not begun his 
ministerial career in a post better 
fitted for the development of his 
gifts; and the same remark applies, 
under the same qualification, to Mr. 
Forster, who has also (November 
27th) an entire leading article to 
himself :— 

The new Under-Seeretary for the Colo- 
nies is the best representative in the House 
of Commons of what we may call the 
rugged type of Liberalism—a type in many 
respects very different both from the 
smoothly logical and earnest intellectual 
Liberalism of such men as Mr. Stuart Mill 
or Mr. Goschen, and from the fiery demo- 
cracy of Mr. Bright. . . . Both Mr. Bright 
and Mr. Forster are rugged politicians, and 
occasionally give formidable growls at their 
opponents. But the growl is a very different 
thing in the two men. With the former, it 
is scorn, warning you off; with the latter, 
the protest under cover of which you know 
that your view has gained its lodgment, 
and will be fairly cousidered. From Mr. 
sright’s growl, as the expression of his 
whole mind, you recoil. From Mr. Forster's 
you gain courage, as you do when a mas- 
tiff’s voice sinks into a rumble of dissatis- 
faction, and you know at once that he sees 
cause, though reluctantly, to reconsider 
judgment... . 

Of course, in thus comparing the two 
men, we do not mean to imply that we 
rank Mr. Forster in importance at all 
near to Mr. Bright. Mr. Bright is per- 
haps the only speaker of this day whose 
speeches will be read for their mere great- 
ness as speeches for generations yet to 
come; whilst Mr, Forster is only one of 
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the more promising among the score or so 
of able men who make the House listen and 
reflect, but never excite it. Yet on that 
very account it is worth noting, that of 
these two men who seem to be pillars among 
the small party of northern Radicals, the 
brilliant man is a man of sympathies and 
negative politics, while the other is a man 
of sympathies and positive politics: the 
truth probably being that Quakerism took 
a strong hold enough of Mr. Bright to in- 
spire him with a belief that all the rest of 
the world is going wrong, without quite 
convincing him that his own principles are 
right ; while in its effect on the mind of the 
younger politician it was always combined 
with certain social antidotes of larger cul- 
ture and more catholic sympathies, which 
prevented him from borrowing more than a 
few of its nobler principles, and from being 
driven by it into reaction against the 
world. 


It would be idle to say that the 
call for new blood has been satisfied 
by these two appointments; and 
before the end of the coming ses- 
sion it is to be hoped that claims 
will be established which even the 
exclusive spirit of Whiggery will 
not venture to pass over. The 
framers of Cabinets should take a 
hint from the popular constituen- 
cies, which look out for representa- 
tives like Mr. Stuart Mill, Mr. Faw- 
cett, and Mr. T. Hughes. 

With no wish to depreciate the 
occupants of the front Opposition 
benches, we must say that they 
do not present so very appalling an 
array after all; and the conscious 
inferiority of their chief, despite of 
his genius and energy, is obvious 
to the most superficial observer. He 
systematically avoids speaking be- 
fore Mr. Gladstone, and when forced 
into a passage of arms with him, 
suggests the image of a rat com- 
pelled to face about and encounter 
a ferret. Assuming that the Con- 
servatives may reckon on occasional 
aid from Mr. Lowe and Mr. Hors- 
man, it should be remembered, on 
the other hand, that Mr. Bright 
may rush to the rescue like the 
Black Knight in Ivanhoe, and lay 
them prostrate in the lists like 
Front de Boeuf and Athelstane. 
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But the times we live in are not 
those which give the palm to ora- 
tory. Most questions of importance 
are thoroughly sifted and talked 
out before they come before the 
House; and it is a curious fact in 
our pari amentary history that the 
ministries which have lasted longest, 
or stood firmest, have been those 
which had the greatest amount of 
wit, eloquence, and debating power 
opposed to them. Walpole’s, Lord 
North’s, Pitt’s, Lord Liverpool's, 
are examples ; and Lord Palmerston 
fell in the Conspiracy Bill debate, 
not because he was simultaneously 
assailed by all the best spe akers, 
but because he was emphatically 
wrong. Lord Russell and Mr. 
Gladstone will fall—if they fall—by 
misapprehending the feeling of the 
country, by miscaleulating ‘the exi- 
gencies of the situation, by the pre- 
mature introduction of the Reform 
question, or by not hitting on the 
precise measure that will pass. The 
dilemma is one of the most embar- 
rassing that ever was submitted to 
a statesman; and we own we do 
not see how Lord Russell, in par- 
ticular, is to evade it without loss 
of place or character, without being 
guilty of imprudence or forfeiting 
a pledge. 

The main difficulty results from 
the game of pretence and make- 
believe that has been so persistently 
kept up on this subject; afford- 
ing the best possible illustration 
of Mr. Carlyle’s theory of Shams. 
A re-elected member, a consistent 
Reformer from the outset of his 
career, was leaving the hustings 
after making the conventional de- 
claration of his principles, when he 
was addressed by a prominent sup- 
porter: ‘Well, sir, I am glad to 
see you sticking to your colours ; 
but most of us hope there will be 
no Reform Bill, for all that.’ And 
such is almost everywhere the tone, 
especially in the large manufactur- 
ing towns, where the capitalists are 
beginning to be frightened by trades- 
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unions and co-operative societies, 
whilst the ten-pounders would just as 
soon not be associated with the six. 

The very working-class, for whose 
alleged benefit the whole machinery 
of the constitution is to be dis- 
turbed, are indifferent as a body ; 
and it stands to reason that the re- 
cently-chosen representatives are 
not beforehand with the constitu- 
encies, in esse or posse, as regards 
eagerness for change. The probable 
loss of a hardly-won seat, or the re- 
newal of an expensive contest, may 
weaken the fixed resolve of patriot- 
ism or canker public virtue in the 
bud. The chances are that, if 
a Reform Bill is brought forward 
in 1866, there will be a dissolu- 
tion before the end of 1867. If 
carried, the logical consequence, 
not easy of evasion, is that the ex- 
isting assembly does not fairly re- 
present the people, and that a fresh 
election must take place as sooa as 
the next registration shall be com- 
plete. If thrown out, although Lord 
Russell could not decently dissolve 
his own parliament, the odds are 
that the new ministry, if anti-Li- 
beral, would; so that the result most 
apprehended by honourable mem- 
bers would be the same. 

Cannot they then be spared the 
infliction? Must they perforce be 
immolated ? Could not Lord Russell 
make avirtue of necessity, orapleaof 
the general indifference (as in 1860), 
and replace his Bill in its pigeon- 
hole till there is a real bond fide call 
for something of the sort? Mr. 
Lowe went too far when he argued 
that, the sole object being good go- 
vernment, the claimants of votes 
were bound to show that the coun- 
try would be better governed if 
they had votes or was ill-governed 
because they had not. He might as 
well contend that, unless the share- 
holders in a joint-stock company 
could show that their interests are 
neglected, they have no title to a 
voice in the composition of the ma- 
naging body or trustees. At the 
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same time, there seems no reason 
why it should be forced upon them ; 
if they feel like most Spanish elec- 
tors, who gravely urge that they do 
not see why they should leave their 
private affairs to take part in what 
is called self-government, when they 
are taxed to pay a queen and minis- 
ters for governing them. 

Much might be said for any other 
liberal Premier, not personally 
pledged to immediate action, who 
should manfully come forward and 
declare that he would be no party to 
a sham. But Lord Russell is irrevo- 
cably committed ; he has denied that 
it is asham ; and we should be sorry 
to see the morality of public men, 
lamentably low already, sunk still 
lower by any further backsliding on 
his part. One good at least will follow 
from the inevitable agitation : it will 
freshen the political atmosphere, and 
incidentally discredit the prevalent 
doctrine that, in judging statesmen, 
it is no longer fair to refer to con- 
sistency. This doctrine is of recent 
growth, and will be found on nice 
investigation to have been first in- 
vested with the authority of a dogma 
for the whitewashing of one man. 

Shortly after Sir Francis Bur- 
dett’s election for Westminster in 
the Tory interest, he gave a dinner 
to the Tory leaders, whom he star- 
tled by the remark that no man in 
his time had abandoned his party 
for the opposite without a fatal loss 
of reputation and authority. This 
was true in his day and for some 
time later. Sir Robert Peel, who 
twice changed his policy, not his 
party, betrayed his full conscious- 
ness of the sacrifice when he ex- 
claimed— 

*Tis said with ease, but, oh, how hardly 
tried 

By haughty souls to human honour tied! 

Oh, sharp conflicting pangs of agonising 
pride! 


In both instances, although his 
motives were unimpeachable, he set 


a baneful precedent; but its effects 
were neutralised by the storm of 
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obloquy and sarcasm that burst 
upon him from every 
the political horizon, except a s 
knot of adherents, who made a 
hesitating unsatisfactory defence. 
It was reserved for his most con- 
spicuous assailant, Mr. Disraeli, to 
add 
public morals. This gentleman had, 
at the mature age of twenty-nine, 
gone direct from the ultra-Radical 
to the Tory camp. It was notorious 
that he had done so; and it was 
equally notorious, after the great 
schism of 1846, that the Tories, or 
Derbyites, could not get on withont 
him. So, not being able to except 
him from the recognised law, they 
altered it, as Charles Il. and his 
courtiers insisted on reading the 
seventh commandment without the 
not ; and the proudest of the English 
aristocracy went about declaring 
that political principles were mere 
matters of expediency. 
the penalties of trifling withthe moral 
sense, that it rapidly grows dull or 


mall 


dead; and the Derbyites soon pro- 


ceeded to regulate their general con- 
duct by the rule they had established 
for a particular purpose. Nothing 
more unprincipled is recorded of a 
party than their support of Lord 
Palmerston’s amendment on Mr. 
Villiers’ motion in 1852, to the 
effect that the improved condition 


of the country, ‘and especially of 


the industrious classes,’ was mainly 
owing to free trade; the majority 
of them hav ying just maintained on 
the hustings that free trade had 
added to pauperism and crime. 
Their entire political and party 
existence was owing to protection, 
and their faith in it was unbroken 
when they thus repudiated it for 
a brief tenure of office. 

Their Reform Bill was another 
act in flagrant contradiction to their 
distinctive creed, if they retained 
one. . It was no part of their duty 
as Conservatives to be bidding for 
democratic aid; and their project 
of equalising the town and county 
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fresh article to the code of 
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qualification would simply have 
paved the way for electoral districts. 
The merit of our representative 
system consists in its variety and 
inequality. Reduce all to one com- 
mon level, and the unfairness of 
giving 2 borough of limited dimen- 
sions thea ame share in the represen- 
tation as a large town or county 
hecomes too glaring to be defensible. 
Their Bill was also a blunder of the 
first magnitude, insomuch as it ran 
counter to the popular current, in- 
stead of (as its fondly 

elieved) sailing with the tide. 

icy took up the Reform cry just 
as the bulk of the intellectual and 
pr ‘oprieti wry class were getting sick 
of it; and they are answerable { for 
that ‘organised hypocrisy’ by which 
it has been recently renewed. How 
can Whigs and Liberals hold back 
when Conservatives are emulously 
pushing on ? 

Lord Palmerston, indeed, might 
and probably would have refuse 1d to 
stake the fortunes of his administra- 
tion on a Reform Bill, ina lukewarm 
House, with a lukewarm public look- 
ing on; but Lord Russell cannot do 
so without belying the convictions 
and professions of a life. Having 
moved the rejection of the Derbyite 
Bill in 1859, on the ground that it did 
not provide for the sufficient repre- 
sentation of the working classes, 
he cannot help lowering the qualifi- 
cation most materially—we fear we 
must add, mischievously. It would 
be treated as an evasion to stop 
short of 6/.; and the difference 
between rating and value is no 
longer worth quarrelling for, since 
the improved mode of rating has 
been introduced. 

A measure without a Schedule A 
would be denounced as a mockery 
and would be the more open to 
suspicion on account of the num- 
ber of nomination-boroughs which, 
from accidental circumstances, have 
changed sides, and now return 
Liberal members—such as Marl- 
borough, Ripon, and Wilton. Even 
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the Bill of 1860 did something to- 
wards removing the objection as to 
inequality, by taking away one mem- 
ber each from twenty-five boroughs 
that returned two; thereby, of 
course, throwing at least that num- 
ber of votes into the scale against the 
Bill. Let us assume, however, that 
the re-distribution of seats, which 
would certainly cast the balance 
against the Gover nment, will be re- 
served for an ensuing session, and 
that the ultra-Liberals, headed by 
Mr. Bright, assent to this arrange- 
ment—what then will be the fate 
of a Bill having for its distinctive 
features the reduction of the occu- 
pation franchise to rol. in counties 
and 6], in boroughs; thereby add- 
ing, it has been computed, about 
four hundred thousand electors to 
the constituencies of England and 
Wales ? * 

Let us further assume that it 
would be rejected, and that there- 
upon Lord Russell would tender his 
resignation. Then comes the crisis. 
of course, would be 


Lord Derby, 
requested to form a Government ; 


and, health permitting, he would 
not be permitted to hold back. 
Twice already has his high-minded 
reluctance been heralded and pa- 
raded prior to the emergency ; and 
twice already have his self-denying 
professions vanished into thin air 
when the opportunity for acting 
on them arrived. Yet if anything 
could confirm him in the renewed 
resolution to refuse, it would be the 
divided and declining condition of 
the party which accepts him as its 
head. They were quite right in 
maintaining that for some years 
past there has been a growing ten- 
dency towards Conservativism ; but 
they failed to see the difference be- 
tween the conventional, narrow, 
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nominal Conservativism of a faction, 
and the broad, generous, enlight- 
ened Conservativism common to the 
sensible and moderate men of all 
parties. The very Conservative 
tendency on which the »y relied at the 
last general election “consequently 
proved fatal to them; for it was 
precisely because people wished for 
tranquillity and security, at home 
and abroad, that they protested by 
their votes against ‘the return to 
power of Mr. Disraeli and Lord 
Malmesbury. 

Of reaction in the Derbyite sense, 
there was not a semblance ; and no 
one capable of reading the signs of 
the times can doubt that the cur- 
rent of educated opinion has set in 
irresistibly the other way. Lord 
Derby could not better himself by 
a dissolution; and the present House 
of Commons is decidedly more Li- 
beral than the last, his own, which 
ousted him by a vote of want of 
confidence. The cries of ‘The Con- 
stitution in danger!’ and ‘ Be- 
ware of Bright!’ besides being 
rather the worse for wear, will come 
with an extremely ill grace from 
those who volunteered a democratic 
Reform Bill and have repeatedly 
coquetted with the Birmingham 
Gracchus. Itwillalsoberemembered 
that Mr. Disraeli stands distinctly 
pledged to make an ample concession 
to the working-classes ; and ‘ Hight 
pound for ever,’ as against ‘ Six 
pound for ever,’ would overstep the 
line which separates the sublime 
from the ridiculous. 

Mr. Henley, Sir Rainald Knight- 
ley, and other Tory members 
have declared for an ungrudging 
extension of the franchise. Indeed, 
almost all sections of politicians 
are committed to parliamentary 
reform in some shape, so that 


* According to Sir George Lewis’s computation, the Bill of 1860 would have added 
160,000 to the borough constituency of England and Wales, and 158,0co to the county. 
According to Mr. Disraeli, the Derby Bill of 1859 (without the Militia clause) would have 


added 500,0co to the entire constituency. 


member each. 


It also deprived fifteen boroughs of one 
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neither the country nor the House 
van be divided into two great camps, 
vith distinct lines of circumvalla- 
tion, as in 1832; and in the contin- 
gency of Lord Russell’s failure, an- 
other Liberal combination may be 
tried under Lord Clarendon or Lord 
Granville, who have the advantage— 
no slight one in a divided state of 
parties and public opinion—of being 
personally acceptable to the Queen. 

It might serve to tide over the 
difficulty, Itke the Addington mi- 
nistry of 1801-1804, which lasted 
three years with Pitt and Fox 
looking on. As already intimated, 
our habits of self-government 
enable us to do very well with 
ministers of moderate abilities who 
are content to carry out the ma- 
tured conclusions of the popular 
mind. We should now hardly 
know what to do with a states- 
man—an Alberoni, a Richelieu, or 
a Chatham—whose greatness con- 
sisted in his strength of will, his 
grandeur of conception, or his ori- 
ginality. In our House of Com- 
mons, he would be like Gulliver tied 
down by a multiplicity of threads. 
Sheridan used to say that a measure 
proposed and carried within one 
generation was quickly carried. 
The history of inventive genius in 
science and legislation reverses the 
fable of the giant and the dwarf. 
It is the giant who gets the hard 
knocks, and the dwarf who profits 
by the partnership. 

The more reasonable Derbyites, 
admitting that the country would 
not stand another administration 
like their last, propose to throw 
over their incurables, and utilise 
their best men in a coalition or 
quasi-coalition government. We 
have seen a sketch of one with Lord 
Clarendon Premier, Lord Stanley 
leader of the House of Commons, 
and the rest of the principal places 
filled by Mr. Walpole, Sir John 
Pakington, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
General Peel, Lord John Manners, 
Sir E. B. Lytton, Lord Cranbourne, 
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Mr. Gathorne Hardy, Sir 
Cairns, Lord Elcho, Mr. Lowe, Mr. 
Horsman, Lord Chelmsford, Earl 
Stanhope, the Duke of Richmond, 
Lord Carnarvon, &c. Here is no lack 
of the qualifications in request: the 
collective names carry weight, and 
we should be elad to see most of 
them associated with high office. 
But the assent of several seems to 
be somewhat gratuitously assumed. 
Would Lord Clarendon separate 
himself for the first time from his 
old friends and colleagues ? and are 
not the Derbyites reckoning with- 
out their host when they con- 
fidently calculate on the cooperation 
of Mr. Lowe? We believe him 
to be a high-minded thoroughly 
honest politician; and the same 
well-founded pride of intellect which 
inclines him to confine political 
power to the educated classes, would 
alone suffice, at any time, to keep 
him scornfully aloof from Toryism. 

Another hitch in the arrangement 
is the omission of Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Disraeli, neither of whom 
would be long satisfied with the 
protectorate, which they are to 
share with Lord Derby. After Lord 
Russell, Mr. Gladstone will be the 
leader of the Liberal party, whether 
the Whigs like it or not; and if the 
Derbyites cannot do with Mr. Dis- 
raeli, they certainly cannot do with- 
out him. 

With such complications and em- 
barrassments impending, the House 
of Commons may haply come to the 
conclusion that it is best to pass the 
Government Bill, assuming it to be a 
passable one. When Mr. Bright sets 
the example of moderation and con- 
cession, there is little good to be 
obtained or honour won by pushing 
matters to extremity. 

It has been calculated that thirty- 
seven of the Scotch members are 
opposed to any Reform Bill that 
shall include Scotland ; but as the 
great majority are Liberal, the 
Government might calculate on 
their votes for a measure, not affect- 
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ing them, on which its existence 
should be staked. Twenty-two 
Liberal Irish Members have had 
a meeting, and resolved to impose 
conditions, some of which are hope- 
lessly inadmissible. They have a 
well-founded grievance, however, 
in the exclusion of the members of 
the Roman Catholic colleges from 
degrees; and the anomaly of an 
Established Church for the: minority 
of a nation appears to have made a 
strong impression on the susceptible 
and impulsive mind of the most elo- 
quent defender of Establishments, 
Mr. Gladstone. The Bishop of Ox- 
ford, Dr. Pusey, and other members 
of the High Church party, are also 
beginning to find out that the 
English branch of the concern 
would act wisely to take the first 
opportunity of separating from the 
{rish branch, instead of (as hitherto) 
electing to stand or fall with it. 
Probably the project of a State en- 
dowment for the Roman Catholic 
clergy will be renewed; and 
regards the education question, 
some compromise may be hit upon 
which shall compose, instead of 
rating, the denominational 
quarrel, and counteract the un- 
ceasing efforts of the priesthood 
to isok ate their flocks. 

‘he Government will be safe 
from aggression till the Reform 
question is set at rest or laid aside 
by common consent; and there is 
no other cloud impending that we 
know of, if they can agree among 
themselves. From the commence- 
ment of his last administration, 
Lord Palmerston had obviously 
made up his mind not to shorten it 
by running counter to the disposers 
of ministerial destinies, the House 
of Commons and the press; and 
Lord Russell has shown more than 
once that he can be as pliant as 
Lord Palmerston. Both of them, 
for example, simultaneously gave 
up church-rates, on being told that 
the concession was indispensable. 
Mr. Gladstone’s inconsistencies arise 
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from totally different causes—from 
internal rather than external in- 
fluences. They are subjective, not 
objective. He argues himself into 
and out of an opinion by a mental 
process which, although no guaran- 
tee for soundness, is an assurance 
of earnestness and good faith. Once 
convinced himself, he is confident 
he can convince others, and no 
persuasions can turn, no warnings 
intimidate him. 

When he was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer under Lord Aberdeen, 
there was a loud and sustained 
vall for the graduation of the In- 
come Tax: so loud and so sus- 
tained as to be very generally 
deemed irresistible. Mr. Gladstone 
refused to give way, and many of 
his colleagues thought that their 
ministerial days were numbered. 
But he carried all before him by 
one masterly speech. Something 
of the same sort occurred when, in 
pursuance of the French T reaty, he 
proposed the repeal of the Paper 
Duty; and should he think the 
time opportune for his favourite 
scheme of reduction, he will stick 
to it, at the risk of driving out a 
colleague or breaking up the Cabi- 
net. It is rumoured that the Duke 
of Somerset made his continuance 
at the Admiralty conditional on 
there being no diminution in the 
Navy Estimates for the year; and 
the First Lord is not likely to give 
way. 

The sudden subsidence of the 
military spirit in the United States 
is a strong argument on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s side; but the simultaneous 
reduction in the French army is 
more apparent than real, and the 
state of our foreign relations is not 
such as to admit of retrenchment 
either in our army or our fleet. The 
civilised world has rarely been in a 
more unsettled state. Taking up 
the map and beginning from. the 
extreme north, we see Russia just 
emerging from serfdom, with its 
armed heel on Poland; Germany, 
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quarrelling over the plunder of 
Denmark and blind to the social 
revolutions which insensate ambi- 
tion and misguided patriotism are 
preparing for her; Turkey, rotten 
to the core, prolonging a rickety 
existence and oppressing Christian 
provinces by the aid of loans which 
she has no intention to repay; 
Greece, putting to shame all who 
trusted in the glorious promise of 
her history ; Belgium, in mourning 
for the sovereign w ith whom her 
prosperity and independence origi- 
nated and were bound up; Italy, 
vainly struggling to become united, 
to free her beautiful Venice from 
the detested foreigner, her iairest 
provinces from the brigand, and her 
traditional capital from the priest ; 
Spain, bankrupt, bigoted, and a 
prey to faction; France, with all 
her sacrifices and sufferings since 
1789 worse than wasted, prostrate 
before the most degrading and cor- 
rupt of modern despotisms. To a 
contemplative mind there is some- 
thing positively depressing in the 
amusements at Compiégne, in the 
absurd vanity of the flattered, the 
slavish adulation and bad taste of 
the flatterers—precursors of a ter- 
rible reaction. 

If we turn to Asia or Africa, we 
find little or nothing of which civi- 
lisation can feel proud; and when 
we cross the Atlantic to arrive at 
another hemisphere, the first objects 
that strikeusare the smoking embers 
of civil war, the internecine hatred 
of races on the widest possible scale, 
and an absence of self-restraint in 
the masses, which no thoughtful po- 
litician can regard without misgiv- 
ing or dismay. Looking at the South 
American republics, the sad conclu- 
sion is forced upon us that, what- 
ever Cortez and Pizarro may have 
done for Spanish glory, universal 
philanthropy owes nothing to them. 

The insufficiency of our new non- 
intervention doctrine, as at present 
accepted and understood, to keep us 
out of difficulty, was well illustrated 
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by the affair of Chili at the outset. 
The quarrel was no affair of ours: 
we were not called in to decide or ar- 
bitrate; and we had no more right to 
tell Spain to yield the point at issue, 
than Spain had to tell us to pay the 
American bill for damage done by 
the Alabama. The probable i injury 
to our commerce from the blockade 
was not worth talking about in com- 
parison with that resulting from the 
blockade of the Confederate coasts 
and the cotton famine, to which we 
complacently submitted. Yet sim- 
ply because the English fleet is 
stronger than the Spanish, the 
mercantile interest, hitherto so 
ager for non-intervention, took the 
lead in pressing for an instant and 
positive departure from their prin- 
ciples. 

‘To show,’ says Hume in his His- 
tory of the Stuarts, ‘how little ac- 
count was made of James’s negotia- 
tions abroad, there is a pleasantry 
which is mentioned by all historians. 
In a farce acted at Brussels, a courier 
was introduced carrying the doleful 
news that the Palatinate would 
soon be wrested from the House of 
Austria—so powerful were the 
succours which, from all quarters, 
were hastening to the relief of the 
spoiled Elector. The King of Den- 
mark had agreed to contribute to 
his assistance a hundred thousand 
pickled herrings, the Dutch a hun- 
dred thousand butter boxes, and the 
King of England a hundred thou- 
sand ambassadors. On other 
casions, he was painted with a 
seabbard but without a sword, or 
with asword which nobody could 
draw, though several were pulling 
at it.” Lord Russell might have 
been painted similarly accoutred : 
only his contributions to the assist- 
ance of Denmark and the Poles 
consisted of despatches instead of 
ambassadors : despatches of remon- 
strance, censure, or advice, calcu- 
lated to produce the greatest possi- 
ble amount of disappointment and 
irritation. Let us hope that Lord 
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Clarendon will not err in this 
direction: that the conduct of 
Great Britain under his auspices 
will not be diametrically opposed to 
the proud maxim of ancient Rome: 


Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos. 


The decline of ecclesiastical au- 
thority, its separation from civil, and 
the elimination of the theological 
element in political questions, are 
amongst Mr. Lecky’s leading tests 
of the progress of what he calls 
rationalism, i.e. of reason and know- 
ledge. Right divine is at a dis- 
count ; the papal power is tottering, 
and the fetters of bigotry are fast 
dropping off in many countries. 
But religion, misused religion, is 
still the main obstacle in the way 
of statesmen and legislators, and 
might be addressed in nes arly the 
identical words of Madame Roland’s 
Appeal to Liberty: ‘ What crimes, 
what follies, are committed in thy 
name!’* Holy zeal in diffusing the 
blessings of Christianity is quite as 
likely to involve us in hostilities as 
the praiseworthy desire to sell calico, 
and must be equally taken into ac- 
count by foreign and colonial minis- 
ters when they are consulted on the 
Budget. The best-intentioned mis- 
sionary may turn out a firebrand in- 
stead of an olive branch, and will 
expect to be supported when he gets 
into trouble by smuggling Bibles into 
Spain, setting up a shop for treatises 
against Mohammedanism in Con- 
stantinople, risking our Indian em- 
pire by outraging the feelings of 
the Hindoos, or quarrelling with an 
African savage who asks for powder 
and brandy and receives a tract. The 
sectarian spirit has helped to aggra- 
vate the war of races in Jamaica ; 
and Sir John Lawrence had better 
be on his guard against the evange- 
lical influences which he is accused 
of fostering in India. 

When an unexpected outbreak in 
« West India island is found to re- 


* According to the x 
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quire nine or ten men-of-war, all the 
troops that can be spared from the 
neighbouring islands, and the pre- 
sence of a military governor extra- 
ordinary, it follows that we must 
keep up our full quota of land and sea 
forces, unless our colonial empire is 
to be sensibly contracted or given 
up. Even now they hardly suffice 
for the calls made upon them from 
every quarter of the globe. 

In most cases of colonial compli- 
cation, the best way is to leave the 
colonists to settle their affairs in 
their own way, and repel native 
aggression in their own rough and 
ready manner. But we cannot 
abandon our North American colo- 
nies without a blow struck for them, 
if they call for aid; and having 
assumed the full responsibility of 
abolishing slavery, we cannot look 
on calmly whilst the coloured men 
are exterminating the whites, or 
the whites are flogging and hanging 
the coloured men by the hundred 
on the strength of a (perhaps) 
imaginary rebellion. We have no 
doubt at all that there was abun- 
dance of the insurrectionary spirit 
on the one side, and an abundance 
of excited apprehension on the 
other. The coloured population, 
like many other discontented com- 
munities, may have wanted only 
arms, combination, and leaders to 
attempt a simultaneous rising ; and, 
knowing or fearing’ this, the privi- 
leged minority took it for granted 
that they had risen, and proceeded 
to deal with them accordingly. 

The rapidity with which the con- 
tagion of false alarm spreads is a 
familiar phenomenon. The Popish 
Plot was the utterly baseless inven- 
tion of a known scoundrel ; yet, so 
long as the belief in it lasted, no 
‘To 
deny the reality of the plot,’ says 
Hume, ‘was to be an accom- 
plice ; to hesitate was criminal : 
Royalist, rs Churchman, 
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sectary, courtier, patriot—all par- 
ties concurred in the illusion. The 
city prepared for defence as if the 
enemy was at its gates; the chains 
and posts were put up; and it was 
a noted saying at that time of Sir 
Thomas Player, the chamberlain, 
that, were it not for these precau- 
tions, the whole citizens might rise 
the next morning with their throats 
cut.’ Both Houses, after hearing 
Oates’ evidence, voted, ‘That the 
Lords and Commons are of opinion 
that there hath been, and still is, 
a damnable and hellish plot, con- 
trived and carried on by the Popish 
recusants, for murdering the King, 
for subverting the Government, and 
for rooting out and destroying the 
Protestant religion.’ Mac aulay, 

speaking of the same period, says, 
‘The capital and the whole nation 
were mad with hatred and fear.’ 

A Jamaica Assembly is at least 
as likely to be carried away by a 
popular phrenzy as an English 
Parliament. Its votes therefore are 
of small account in the argument, 
and may prove neither more nor 
less than the strength and extent 
of the panic. All possible allow- 
ance should be made for the Gover- 
nor, who has the character of a hu- 
mane man and doubtless acted for 
the best; but public confidence in 
his judgment was rudely shaken 
by his first Report, in which he 
attributed the outbreak to the pub- 
lication of a temperate letter, not 
intended for publication, which he 
himself had published. No one can 
doubt that, if Dr. Underhill had 
been in Jamaica during the out- 
break, he would have been hanged, 
like Gordon. In a later Report the 
Governor relies for his justification 
on written and oral information, 
‘the whole tending to show that 
sedition and rebellious intention were 
widespread through the land;’ 
which is equally true of some dis- 
tricts in Ireland. What we want 
are overt acts; above all, let us 
have the proofs of that overruling 
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necessity which compelled the sum- 
mary trial of Gordon. It is not 
enough to prove that he was guilty 
of treason. It must be further 
shown that the supreme law, the 
salus populi, removed his case from 
the jurisdiction of the regular tri- 
bunals. 

Martial law, independently of 
the Mutiny Acts, is simply the 
law of nece assity, which proverbially 
has no law. The Duke of Welling- 
ton put this plainly enough when he 
stated that it was the commanding 
officer’s own will and discretion 
under the circumstances. It is the 
same kind of law which justifies one 
private citizen in killing another to 
prevent a felony, not to punish one ; 
and here is the point to which 
attention should be recalled. There 
would have been no need of the 
Bloody Assize of Jeffery if the 
required work could have been 
legally despatched by Kirke. It 
may ‘turn out that, although there 
was no rising or resistance after 
the 13th of October, the measures 


of suppression remained incom- 
plete, and that the rebellion 
would have broken out anew if 


Gordon had not been hanged on 
the 23rd. But decisive proof to 
this effect should be forthcoming, or 
the irregularity of the proceeding 
will be regarded as something more 
than a technical error. 

From all that has yet reached us, 
we can hardly conceive a case, or a 
criminal, less adapted to a drum- 
head court-martial. When the 
Attorney-General (Scott) had been 
speaking nearly nine hours on the 
—- of Hardy for treason in 

1794, ®sagacious juryman remarked 
that if it took so long to prove, 
there was probably no treason in 


the case. This remark recurred 
to us on learning that Colonel 
Nelson, most conscientiously no 


doubt, occupied six hours in mak- 
ing up his mind on the prelimi- 
nary charges against Gordon, and 
that the trial lasted from 2 p.m. 
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till long after dark. The evidence 
on which lieutenants and ensigns are 
to adjudicate should be short, clear, 
direct, and positive. Constructive 
treason is obviously beyond their 
province. 
' A great orator protested that he 
did not know how to draw up an 
indictment against an entire nation. 
There would be a similar difficulty 
in drawing up an indictment against 
the entire white population of Ja- 
nBice. So far as is known, they 
shared the delusion of the Governor, 
ifit was one. The two assemblies, 
the council, the magistrates, the 
aw officers, the civil and military 
nthorition, vere all of one mind; 
id he was placed by acclamation, 
s well as by the local law, in the 
position of a dictator charged to see 
that the republic came to no harm. 
A tremendous weight of responsi- 
bility pressed upon him if he differed 
from all about him; and he could 
have had small reason to doubt of 
the legality of his proceedings, 
when his Attorne »y- General, a mem- 
ber of the English bar, who ac- 
ompanied him in the ship that 
carried the ill-starred Gordon to 
Morant Bay, thinking that the 
courts-martial were not getting on 
ast enough, felt it his duty to lend 
« hand in the capacity of a captain 
f volunteers. Whatever the result 
‘the inquiry, therefore, provided 
ie safe ty was the sol le object, 
that Her Majesty will 
be advised to revoke the most 
omprehensive Act of Indemnity 
that may be passed by the local 
legislature. 
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The course taken by the Govern- 
ment is the best they could have 
taken. ‘To resist inquiry, had they 
1 
been so inclined, would have been 
of their power; and no effective 
mquiry could have been instituted 
without an overruling authority on 
4} 4 2 . ° . . . 
the to prevent intimidation 
and reassure the timid. We shall 
now see whether entire unani- 
mity does indeed prevail amone the 
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whites as to the necessity of 
wholesale shooting, hanging, and 
flogging that have startled us. 
‘This negro conspiracy,’ says the 
Times of December 16th, ‘may not 
have had the organization of the 

there may have 


f the 


Fenian Republic: 
been no duly-appointed chief, 
laws, or rules, or passwords: 
plan of a campaign may 
been settled ; but that there was a 
vague but general purpose to rise 
upon the pl unters, to revenge sup- 
posed injuries, and to plunder the 
estates ul the Jirst suitable oppor- 
tunity, We see no reason to doubt, 
having regard to the belief of the 
persons on the spot, who have full 
means of forming an opinion. The 
Jamaica negroes have done this be- 
fore: why should they not 
again ?’ 

Why not, indeed, 
footing on which they now stand 
with their former masters. But 
does the belief in this ‘vague but 
general purpose,’ whenever it rises 
to panic-point, justify a resort to 
martial law—to martial law executed 
by triads of heutenants in the navy 
and ensigns of volunteers? If 
there was no chief, no rule or pass- 
word, no plan, there was nothing 
but what will probably be discover- 
able in Jamaica at any time, so 
as the mixed character of its popu- 
lation shall that the 
future government of the colony is 
one of the most difficult problems 
that can be submitted to a states- 
man. Fresh and unforeseen causes 
of embarrassment constantly 
arising. 
not take place without an Act of 
Assembly authorising the examina- 
tion of witnesses on oath. The local 
legislature may refuse to pass s uch 
an Act, and a conflict with the 
imperial legislature must ensue. 
We hope it is not of evil 
that a division on the 
Bill caused the resignation of 
Lord Melbourne’s Governme:t in 
1839. 
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(F\HE temporalities of the Irish 

branch of the United Church 
demand consideration, partly be- 
cause they are alleged to be a griev- 
ance to Irish Roman Catholics, 


and have been made a criterion of 


political views in many quarters, 


partly because they form the chief 


support of over two thousand clergy- 
men, but chiefly because the spread 


of true religion seems in danger of 
strife of 


being checked amid the 
contending parties. Irish clergy- 
men are not likely to be made more 
useful in their ministrations by 
being threatened with loss of their 
tithes; and Christianity cannot be 
advanced by disputes between rival 
churches about temporal endow- 
ments. To suppress altogether the 
discussion of this question (if if 
were possible so to do) doubtless 
seems to many enlightened Roman 
Catholics, as well as to many Pro- 
testants, the course which is most 
desirable. But if this be impossi- 
ble (as it now appears to be), the 
best service which can be rendered 
to religion and the country is to 
present the subject in such an aspect 
as will least excite sectarian ani- 
mosity. 

The worst way in which to treat 
this question is to make it a religious 
one. To talk of S. Patrick as a 
Protestant, and an advocate for regal 
supremacy —to question the succes- 
sion of Roman Catholic bishops—to 
state that the Anglican Church in 
Ireland is the ‘ rightful’ as well as 
legal possessor of the tithes—to 
assert the ecclesiastical unity, be- 
fore the Union, of two churches 
whose canons were different, and 


whose unity, according to one * of 


those canons, was merely an agree- 
ment ‘in the possession of the same 


* The first of the Irish Canons of 1634. 
t Austin v. Austin. 
18, 1865. 
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Christian religion,’ and ‘in the con- 
fession of the same Christian faith, 
and the doctrine of the sacraments’ 
-to do this is to introduce matter 
of religious controversy into a ques- 
tion which requires the rigid ex- 
clusion of every such topic. 
Perhaps the controversial element 
will be most effectually avoided if, 
in the discussion of the subject, 
that principle be adopted which the 
English Master of the Rolls very 
clearly expounded last January, in 
a suit concerning the religion of a 
minor.t ‘The future salvation of 
the child,’ said Sir John Romilly, 
‘does not depend, in the judgment 
of the Court, upon the faith which 
it entertains being either Roman 
Catholic or Protestant.’ Ina simi- 
larly impartial spirit the question of 
the endowments of the Anglican 
Church in Ireland ought to be de- 
cided, apart from any controversial 
bias for or against the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church. 


He who approaches 
the subject with this truly liberal 
spirit must, of course, if his own re- 
ligious convictions be strong, 
cise a proportionate degree of self- 


exer- 


restraint, but he will be enabled 
thereby the better to appreciate the 
historical and statistical merits of 
the matters under consideration. 
The question itself is very gene- 
rally stated as if it were one affect- 
ing the ‘Irish Church.’ ‘Irish 
Church Reform,’ ‘ Abolition of the 
endowments of the Irish Church,’ 
and similar phrases, are familiar to 
everybody. Jt should be remem- 
bered that such are merely phrases, 
‘vox et preterea nihil.’ The Irish 
Church, correctly speaking, never 
held the reformed doctrines. Nor 
was the Anglican Church, which, in 
pre-R« formation times, the English 
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maintained within the pale, an 
‘Trish Church’ 
that term. Irishmen as such, in 
Roman Catholic times, were at one 
riod expressly declared ineligible 
to hold benefices or any other office 
whatever in Ireland. . It was actu- 
ally commanded, in the reign of a 
Roman Catholic monarch, Edward 
[11., that all his Irish servants or 
ministers who had benefices or pos- 
sessions in Ireland, or who were 
married to Irish women, should be 
turned out of office, and replaced 
by Englishmen, or [rishmen pos- 
sessed of property in England.* 
The residences of Roman Catholic 
bishops were but border camps to 
repel the Trish ; and documents are 
still on record which treat ‘ de 
eastris Archiepiscopi Dubliniensis 
reparandis,’ + and in which Edward 
Ill. threatens to take the arch- 
bishop’s castles into his own hands 
if his Grace should delay to fortify 
them. It was proclaimed by the same 
king, in 1359, that no archbishop, 


bishop, abbot, prior, or other per- 
son of loyalty should admit a mere 
[Irishman to any Irish canonry 


ecclesiastical benefice whatsoever, 
inter Anglicos situatum.{ During 
the reign of Henry V., another 
Roman Catholic monarch, it was 
made a matter of complaint against 
an archbishop of Cashel that he 
gave all his livings to Irishmen. 


This feeling of hostility to men of 


[rish birth extended to Irishmen 
who went to England for educa- 
tion, as is proved by the statutes § 
enacted in the first and second years 
of the reign of King Henry V ‘L.. in 
compliance with a petition from the 
Knglish House of Commons, pray- 
ing that Irishmen, excepting they 

were ‘graduates, or had lands o 

benefices in England, or were mar- 
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ried to English women, and were of 
good fame and conversation, or 
should put in sureties before the 
Chancellors of Oxford and Cam- 
bridgefor their good behaviour while 
they continued there, should be 
banished the universities and realm 
by a certain day, and if they de- 

parted not by it, should be appre- 

hended, imprisoned, and proceeded 
against as rebels.’ The name ‘ Irish 
Church,’ as applied to an Anglican 
communion in which Irishmen could 
not hold office even in Roman Ca- 
tholic days, is therefore clearly a 
misnomer. And although Henry 
VIII. and his parliament gave to 
the reformed Anglican communion 
the title of ‘the whole Irish Church,” 

of which he himself was ‘ the only 
Supreme Head on earth,’ yet there- 
by the Anglican Church in Ireland 
was no more constituted ‘the Irish 
Church’ than the same Henry was 
constituted King of France bythe sta- 
tute setting forth, in two languages, 
his style as monarch of that country, 

and which made it high treason to 
deprive his Majesty or his succes- 
sors of that or any other of his or 
their titles. And justas Henry was 
titular king of France, so was the 
Anglican Church in Ireland nothing 
but the titular Church of Ireland for 
many vears after Henry was gathered 
to his wives. 

The nominal character of the 
so-called ‘Irish Church’ in the 
Reformation times may be traced 
in the few ecclesiastical records 
which have been preserved. In 
1591—that is, in 33 years after the 
accession of Elizabeth—the diocese 
of Kildare was visited by her coni- 
missioners, who found, out of a 
total of fifty benefices,|| that four 
were vacant, and in the bishop's 
possession, while twenty-two were 
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usurped by laymen. The remaining 
twenty-four benefices were enjoyed 
by twenty-two incumbents, of whom 
one, it wasnoted, ‘comoratin Anglia,” 
and twelve were pluralists, who 
held livings in other dioceses. Of 
the twelve pluralists, one was 
Richard Meredyth, Bishop of Leigh- 
lin, and Dean of 8. Patrick’s, Dub- 
lin; and another was William 
Pilsworth, afterwards Bishop of 
Kildare. Twenty-four years later, 
there appearediin the same diocese * 
ten pluralists; and among eight 
lay incumbents of benefices were 
four youthful dignitaries—namely, 
Richard Ashpole, who was Preben- 


dary of Ballisonon at 11 years of 
age; James Aylmer, Prebendary of 


Donaday, aged 17 or 18; Griffin 
‘Tancred, who at 12 years old was 
Second Canon; and Edward Pils- 
worth, Third Canon of Kildare, who 
is noted as ‘a boye—y* byshop’s son.’ 

In 1633, the benetices of Kildare, 
consisting of sixty-nine parishes, 
were held by thirty-six incumbents, 
of whom twelve were absent, two 
were sick, two were youths in Trinity 
College, and nine were pluralists.+ 
In 1864, just three hundred and 
twenty-seven years after the aboli- 
tion of Papal Supremacy by Henry 
VIIL., these same sixty-nine parishes 
of Kildare were returned to Parlia- 
ment ¢ as forming forty benefices, 
under an equal number of incum- 
bents, of whom ten are noted as 
non-resident. The Cathedral Church 
of Kildare, described in 1615 as 
‘nune admodum ruinosa,’ has be- 
come a decent parish church, and 
all traces of the Cathedral Close, the 
‘domus straminee pro singulis dig- 
nitariis et prebendariis,’ have disap- 
peared. No statistics exist of the 
population of the respective parishes 
in ancient times; but according to 
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the last census there were in Kil- 
dare diocese,§ in 1861, 12,499 
members of the Established Church, 
84,590 Roman Catholics, and 1,280 
Dissenters. Of the forty benefices 
of Kildare, twenty, or one-half the 
entire number, have a church popu- 
lation varying from 7 to 157 for 
each benefice. Yet these twenty 
benefices, which are made up of 
thirty-six parishes, and contain on 
an average only 74 Anglicans and 
5 Dissenters to each benefice, have 
an average population of 1,254 Ro- 
man Catholics. It must be admitted, 
if numbers be any test, that in Kil- 
dare the Irish Church, or the Church 
of Irishmen, is not that branch of 
the United Church of England and 
Ireland which is established and 
endowed. 

The diocese of Dublin, however, 
would probably be chosen by advo- 
cates of the Irish Establishment as 
affording a more favourable view of 
the progress of the Anglican Church 
than that which Kildare exhibits. 
In Dublin, Anglican power was do- 
minant, and there, if anywhere, the 
Anglican Church, backed up as it 
was with all the power of the State, 
ought to have made good use of her 
endowments. Lancelot Bulkeley, 
an Oxford man, was six years arch- 
deacon of Dublin betore he became 
archbishop of that diocese ; and in 
1630, having been eleven years 
archbishop, he wrote for the use of 
the Government a document, still 
in existence, entitled, ‘The State of 
most of the Parishes and Churches 
in the Diocese of Dublin.’ As arch- 
deacon and archbishop he may be 
presumed to have been favourable 
to the Establishment, and to have 
had the best opportunities for ac- 
quiring information of the kind 
supplied in that return.|| Yet in 
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1630, ninety- three years after Henry 
abolished Papal Supren nacy, Arch- 
bishop Bulkeley could not find ten 
parishes in his diocese with a po- 
pulation of 100 Protestants. He 
mentions 117 benefices, besides 
many impropriate or waste parishes. 
Thirty-one of these benefices con- 
tain no Protestant inhabitant, 
twenty have less than 10, twelve 
have 10 but not 20 Protestants, 
ten have between 20 and 40, six 
have between 40 and 80, and 
only eight benefices have a Pro- 
testant population of 100 or up- 
wards. Of the remaining benefices, 
ten have the remark appended to 
them—‘ Most of the parishioners are 
recusants ;’ or, ‘Few Protestants 
in this parish ;’ and nineteen have 
no remark whatever, and probably 
had neither church nor congrega- 
tion. Some of Archbishop Bulke- 
ley’s observations about different 
parishes are suggestive. Thus at 
Cloghran, near Sw vords, ‘ None come 
to church save Mr. Maurice Smyth 


and his family, when they reside 


there.’ The vicar of Donabate is 
Mr. John Mooney, ‘whose wife is 
(as he himself hath certified under 
his hand) as rancke and violent a 
recusant as any in Christendome.’ 
The vicar of Lucan also has a ‘ re- 
cusant’ wife. In Killossery, ‘all 
the parishioners, except Mr. Boul- 
ton, his Mat’ solicitor, and his 
family, are recusants;’ and in 
Luske, ‘none come to church ex- 
cept the Lord Chief Baron and his 
family, and a fewe more.’ In Cot- 
landstown, the parson ‘reads prayers 
unto St Thomas Hibbotts ’ (the im- 
propriator) ‘when he is there.’ None 
frequent Dalky church but the 
‘eurate’s family, saveinge that in 
fishinge tyme there are many Eng- 
lish and Scotts that come to morn- 
inge and eveninge prayers.’ In 
Dromkey and CastlemacAdam ‘there 
comes not any to church there, save- 
inge the rector’s owne family.’ In 
Donomore 6 Maly one gentleman 
seems to have had the singular privi- 
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lege of no less than three spiritual 
pastors, for there are two preben- 
daries and one vicar, while ‘ all the 
parishioners except Mr. Charles 
Ballentine are recusants.’ At this 
time, 1630, the Anglican clergy in 
Dublin diocese were 55 in number, 
and the Roman Catholic priests 
were probably much more nume- 
rous, although only 37 are men- 
tioned by name. For it is frequently 
stated at different parishes that the 
priest’s name is unknown, and that 
the gentry in other parishes keep a 
chaplain, or ‘ Masse Prieste,’ in their 
houses. The regular clergy also 
were numerous, as the vicar of Bray 
certifies to having seen ‘swarmes of 
ffriers in those parts.’ In 1864, the 
total number of Anglican clergy- 
men in the diocese of Dublin was 
202, while the Roman Catholic 
clergymen, including regulars, were 
275. 

Upon comparing the parochial 
returns of Dublin diocese for the 
year 1630 with the census returns 
of 1861, it appears that only four 
(viz. Monmehonock, Grangenosol- 
van, Killeigh, and Confie) of the 
thirty-one parishes named by Arch- 
bishop Bulkeley as having no Pro- 
testant inhabitant in 1630, are in 
precisely the same predicament 
now ; while in seven parishes (viz. 
Garristown and Palmerstown, Bal- 
dongan, Newcastle near Lyons, Tas- 
sagart, Kilmactalway, Cloghran- 
hidert, and Bealan) there has been 
a trifling increase of from 1 to 10 
Anglicans per parish. Seventy-one 
benefices have had a considerable 
increase of Protestant inhabitants, 
and six parishes (namely, S. John’s, 
S. Werburgh’s, Westpelstown, Fin- 
glas, Yago, and Ouske) have de- 
creased. In S. John’s, ‘ most of the 
parishioners were Protestants’ in 
1630; whereas in 1861 that parish 
contained 2,617 Roman Catholics, 
zo Dissenters, and but 406 mem- 
bers of the Established Church. 
S. Werburgh’s, the parish in which 
the Castle of Dublin is situated, is 
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thus noted by Archbishop Bulke- 
ley: ——‘ There are 239 howsehoulders 
in that p’ishe, all protestants except 
28 papist howseholders;’ whereas in 
1861 there were 692 Anglicans, 83 
Dissenters, and 2,399 Roman Ca- 
tholics. If each ‘ howsehoulder’ 
was the head of a family, the dimi- 
nution of the Protestants has been 
very great. In all the parishes, 
however, the Protestants have de- 
creased, relatively to Roman Ca- 
tholics, very considerably since 
1630. In 1861, twenty-eight bene- 
tices, containing forty-nine parishes, 
were found to have an average po- 
pulation for each benefice of 85 
Anglicans, 10 Dissenters, and 1,289 
Romzn Catholics. And the total 
population of the diocese in 1861 
was as follows: Established Church 
100,267, Dissenters 16,146, and Ro- 
man Catholics 396,916. 

But the population of the parishes 
in Dublin diocese has undergone 
considerable alteration in another 
respect since Archbishop Bulkeley’s 
time. In 1630, very many of the 
gentry were Roman Catholics, and 
many country squires of good de- 
gree harboured priests and friars. 
At Swords, for instance, the gentle- 
folk were chiefly Roman Catholic, 
for ‘the church, by the neglect of 
the gent’ of that p’ishe who are re- 
cusants, is latly fallen flat to the 
ground ;’ and in the same place the 
gentry sent their sons to ‘ one Doyle, 
a Masse Prieste, who keepes schoole 
in the towne.’ At Howth mass was 
said in the house of ‘ Mt Richard 
St Lawrence,’ and at Westpelstown 
in ‘the howse of the Lady Dowager 
of Howth.’ In Baldoyle ‘ M'Thomas 
Kitzsymons of the Grange,’ the im- 
propriator, received on Sundays the 
priests and the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring parishes, in order to 
celebrate Roman Catholic worship ; 
while in Malahide the house of ‘ M" 
Talbott of Mallahyde ’ was open for 


the same purpose. Mass was said 
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in Balrothery in the houses of the 
gentry, at Finglas in the mansions 
of ‘ S* Christopher Pluncket, knight, 
Robt Barnewall of Dunbroe, esq.. 
Henrie Sedgrave of the little Ca- 
bragh, gent,’ and others. In Tipper 
Kevin, according to Archbishop 
Bulkeley, ‘St Robt Oglethorpe, K*, 
and Alexander Eustace of Dowdis- 
towne are great Abettors and main- 
tainers of Priests.’ At Bray, it is 
said, ‘every gent’ thereabout hath 
a prist or a ffrier for theire domes- 
ticke chaplen;’ and among the main- 
tainers of priests are mentioned 
‘Theobald Walsh of Carrickmines, 
Mr Robt Barnewall of Shankhill, 
and William Wolverston of Stillor- 
gan, Esq.’ It would thus appear 
that the higher classes in those 
days, in much greater proportion 
than at present, professed the Ro- 
man Catholic faith, and were a 
yreat hindrance to the spread of 
the Reformation among the lower 
class of inhabitants. This inference 
is supported by the testimony of 
another prelate, Bishop Ram, of 
Ferns and Leighlin, who, in 1612, 
wrote as follows:*—‘ As for the 
gentlemen and most of the richer 
sort, I have alwaies found them 
very obstinate ; wch hath proceeded 
from the priests resorting unto ther 
houses and company, and continuall 
hammering upon ther superstitious 
anvell.’ The same bishop represents 
‘the poorer sort’ as excusing them- 
selves from becoming Protestant by 
the plea (‘wch I know,’ says his 
lordship, ‘ to be true in some’) ‘ that 
if they shuld be of our religion, no 
popish marchant wold employ them 
being sailors ;—no popish landlord 
wold lett them any lands being hus- 
bandmen, nor sett them houses in 
tenantry being artificers, and there- 
fore they must either starve or doe 
as they doe.” In 1865, whatever 
may be said as to merchants and 
employers of labour, it is indisput- 
able that the majority of Irish land- 
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lords, ‘of persons of rank and title, 
of persons of independent means 
and of those conventionally known 
as ladies and gentlemen,’ * are mem- 
bers of the Established Church. 
The great proportion of Roman 
Catholies among the gentry as well 
as the peasantry of ireland before 
the year 1641 will surprise no one 
who considers that of the thirty 
hishops who occupied Irish sees in 
1537 (the year when Henry estab- 
lished regal supremacy) only nine 
are even asserted to have been 
favourable to the Reformation. 
these nine it may be said that only 
five—namely, the bishops of Dublin, 
Kildare, Meath, Leighlin, and Cork 
-were atall sincere in their profes- 
sions. The other four were probably 
of the same stamp as Devereux, 
Bishop of Ferns, a great plunderer 
of church property; or Bodkyn, who, 
having been consecrated bishop of 
Kilmacduagh in 1534, at Marseilles, 
received from Henry in 1537 the 
archbishopric of Tuam, and held 
both under Henry, Kdward, 
Mary, and Elizabeth, without the 
slightest uneasiness of conscience. 
It must also be remembered that, in 
spite of the abolition of Papal Supre- 
macy, no than twenty-three 
bishops were nominated by the 
Pope, and succeeded to Irish sees 


Sees 


less 


subsequently to 1537, exclusively of 


five other prelates appointed by 
Papal influence in Queen Mary’s 
reign, and without reckoning those 
bishops of whose appointment no- 
thing is. recorded, but who were 
chiefly Friars. If the year 1537 be 
taken as the starting-point of the 
Reformation in Ireland, it will be 
found that ten dioceses were ruled 
by Papal bishops for periods varying 
from forty-six to sixty-nine years 
from that date, and that nine other 
dioceses were similar ly under the 
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guidanceof Papal bishops for periods 
of from fourteen to thirty-one years. 
Under these circumstances it is not 
wonderful that in 1630 so many of 
the gentry were recusants, and that 
in the Irish parliament which pre- 
ceded the wars of 1641 a decided 
majority ¢ of its members were of 
the Roman Catholic faith. 

It may readily be conceded that 
the clergymen appointed by prelates 
whose attitude towards the Refor- 
mation was almost always dubious, 
and in so many instances actually 
hostile, made small exertions to 
promote Protestantism. And good 
Bishop Bedell is no doubt to be 
believed when he statest that the 
Irish were almost totally neglected 
by the Anglican ministers, who 
‘scarce considered them [the Irish} 
a part of their charge, but left them 
wholly in the hands of their own 
priests, without taking any other 
care of them but the making them 
pay their tithes.” It may also be 


true that the laws against recusants 


were suffered before 1641 to be a 
dead letter for the most part ; for it 
was not always in the power, and 
seldom was it the desire, of the Irish 
Government toexecute them strictly. 
Yet James I. in the earlier part of 
his reign seems to have made an 
attempt to stir up the Anglican 
clergy to active enforcement of 
penal measures against the Roman 
Catholics. In 1612, the Bishop 
(Ram) of Ferns and Leighlin, in his 
reply § to certain enquiries directed 
by the king, asserts that he had 
previously complied with the advice 
of ‘some in authority,’ and carried 
himself ‘in all mild and gentle 
manner,’ referring ‘the severity of 
correction unto the judges of this 
land in their circuits,’ and that he 
‘never (till of late) proceeded to the 
excommunication of any formatter of 
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religion.’ The document from which 
these quotations aremade happens to 
be defective in that portion where 
the bishop describes the course he 
adopted ‘since the times that his 
Mat¥ signified his expresse pleasure 
that the censures of the church 
shuld be by us | the bishops | prac- 
tised against rec usants.’ But enough 
remains to show that Bishop Ram, 
when his ‘mild manner’ failed to 
cause recusants ‘to repair unto ther 
parish church on daies’ prescribed 
by law, adopted stronger remedies 
which required theaid of the sheriff. 
The culprits in that officer’s custody 
‘I caused,’ says the bishop, ‘ to be 
brought before me, hoping then 
that my p’suasion and reasons, 
together with ther apparent and 
p’sent danger, would make them 
relent. Myself p’vailing nothing 
with them, I entrated ther landlord, 
S* Henry Wallop, to try what he 
cold doe wth them, but all in vaine. 
This done, I singled them out one 
by one, and offered each of them 
this favour, to give them any reason- 
able time to bethink themselves, 
upon these conditions :—First, that 
they wold repair tother curat’s-‘house 
twist or thrist aweek and heare our 
service privately in his chamber read 
unto them. Next, that they wold 
putt me in good security for the de- 
livery of ther bodies unto the sheriff, 
at the end of the time to be granted, 
if they conformed not themselves. 
But they inmped all in one answere 
as if they had knowen beforehand 
what offer I wold tender unto them, 
and had bene catechised by some 
priest what answere to mak, viz. : 
that they were resolved to live and 
dy in that religion, and that they 
knew that they must be empri- 
soned at the leugh [sic], and there- 
fore (said they) as good now as 
hereafter.’ 

Bishop Ram failed to convert the 
Roman Catholics of Wexford, but 
succeeded in acquiring a consider- 
able estate in that county, which his 
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descendants still enjoy. The present 
representative of the Ram family 
has recently become a Roman Ca- 
tholie, and probably would relish, 
as little as the Wexford men of old, 
his ancestor’s remedies for obstinate 
Romanism—the sheriff's prison and 
the curate’s service. But the con- 
fiscations which followed the trou- 
bles of 1641 and 1688, and the 
penal legislation which contravened 
the Glamorgan and Limerick trea- 
ties, proved more effective than the 
persuasions and reasonings of 
bishops and curates. The laws 
which made it almost an impossi- 
bility for a Romanist to retain an 
acre of property, succeeded in con- 
verting, to at least a nominal Pro- 
testantism, the landlords of Ireland. 
The relaxation of those penal laws, 
their gradual abrogation, and finally 
the Incumbered Estates Act, have 
resulted in making them Roman 
Catholic again to a certain extent. 
l‘orty-two per cent. of Irish landed 
proprietors were returned as Roman 
Catholic by the Census Commis- 
sioners of 1861. 

In spite, however, of the penal 
laws, the Irish people managed to 
preserve their numerical superio- 
rity over the Anglicans, and to 
maintain their ancient church in 
close communion with Rome, from 
whence, as S. Patrick was there 
consecrated a bishop, it may be said 
to have been derived. The Re- 
formation, no doubt, deprived them 
of their ancient endowments, and 
for some years caused irregularities 
in the succession of their | bishops 
who were compelled for a time to 
receive consecration in Italy or 
Spain. But the life of a church 
does not consist in lands or tithes ; 
and as it was no new thing in the 
Irish Church to admit prelates of 
foreign consecration, the continuous 
descent of the Irish hierarchy from 
S. Patrick was not much affected. 
Indeed, anciently, Irish bishops 
were, during a considerable period, 
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habitually consecrated in England ;* 
and in pre-Reformation times, nine- 
teen archbishops and eleven bishops 
of the Irish Church, including the 
first bishops of Dublin, of Leighlin, 
and of Waterford, were consecrated 
in Italy. The Irish people did more 
than support their own Roman 
Catholic Church, for they supported 
the Anglican also. Bishop Ram, 
in 1612, says of ‘the poorer sort’ 
of Irishmen, that they ‘ groaned 
under the burthen of the many 
priests in respect of the double 
tithes and offerings, the one paid 
by them unto us, and the other 
unto them.’ Archbishop Bulkeley, 
in 1630, states that in 8. Bride’s 
parish, in Dublin city, the ‘ Masse 
Prieste’ had VIII* per annum out 
of every recusant’s house, and pro- 
bably some similar arrangement 
prevailed in other parishes. No 
doubt the incomes of the Roman 


Catholic clergy were small and pre- 
carious for many years, but yet 
they did not, through poverty, 


abandon their charge. Until the 
year 1834, the Roman Catholics not 
only paid tithes directly to the 


Anglican clergy, but contributed in 
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great part towards the erection of 
Anglican churches and the purchase 
of requisites for Anglican worship. 
It was not therefore to be expected 
that before 1834 the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy could be rich. 

At present the entire t of the 
ecclesiastical endowments of Ire- 
land are enjoyed by the Anglican 
population ; andalthough tithes are 
no longer collected from the pea- 
santry or tenant farmers, yet they 
are charged upon the land and paid 
through the medium of proprietors, 
forty-two per cent. of whom are 
Roman Catholics. The ascendancy 
and supremacy of the Anglican 
clergy is still maintained. Parlia- 
ment has, it is true, acknowledged 
Roman Catholic chaplains in asy- 
lums, barracks, prisons, poor-houses, 
and reformatories, but Roman Ca- 
tholic parish priests have as yet no 
legal status as parochial clergymen; 
and while the Anglican deans of 
such benefices as Kilfenora with 30, 
Emly { with 31, Elphin with 37, 
Kilmacduagh with 72, or Ardagh 
with 149 members of the Estab- 
lished Church, enjoy ecclesiastical 
rank and rent-charge, Roman Ca- 


* The custom of the Irish bishops resorting to the Archbishop of Canterbury for 
consecration’ ceased at this period, 1162.—Cotton’s Fasti Ecc, Hiber. vol ii. page 10. 


+ The aggregate amount of the gross revenue of the Established Church in Ireland 
(including bishopries, dignities, and livings), whether derived from lands, rent-charge, or 
any other source, is stated by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to be 586,428/. 8s. 1d. 
yearly. This sum is a little more than 2s. per head of the total population of Ireland 
(which amounts to 5,798,967 persons), but exceeds 17s. 3d. per head of the Anglican 
population, which is only 678,473, according to the revised summary of the Census Com- 
missioners. A portion of these revenues is devoted to repairing and building churches, 
paying clerks and sextons, and purchasing requisites for divine service. Another portion 
belongs to the bisbops, twelve of whom receive a net annual income of 55,110/. 2s. 9d., or 
an average of 4,592/. to each prelate, being at the rate of 36/. 9s. 11d. for the episcopal 
supervision of each benefice, or 1s. 7d. for the episcopal care of each Anglican in Ireland. 
The remaining portion of these revenues—namely, 506,368/.—belongs to the beneficed 
clergymen, and, if divided among the 1,510 benefices in Ireland, would give to each in- 
cumbent 335/. a year; or, if divided among the incumbents and curates, would give to 
each of 2,172 clergymen an average income of more than 230/. per annum. It is to be 
observed that the gross income of 586,428/. does not include the value of the bishops’ 
palaces, and glebe-houses, nor the amount of the various stipends paid to the Anglican 
clergy for ministering to the members of the Established Church in public and charitable 
institutions, such as asylums, prisons, and workhouses. 

¢ The income of Emly deanery is but nominal. The value of Kilfenora deanery is 
§47/. 118. 2d.; of Elphin, 4357. os. 2d.; of Kilmacduagh, 452/. 18s. 1d.; of Ardagh, 
593/. 9. 37. per annum, 
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tholic dignitaries of all kinds, no 
matter what may be their labours, 


learning, or loyalty, are devoid of 


every title and every emolument 
which the Government can with- 
hold. The Irish people are now 
endeavouring to alter, through 
parliament, this state of things, and 
they ask that the Anglican clergy 
shall be deprived of their ascend- 
ancy and titular supremacy in 
Ireland, and maintained by other 
funds than the ancient endowments, 
which they seek to have applied, 
not to the use of Roman Catholic 
clergymen, but to educational or 
other purposes of general, not sec- 
tarian, utility. As well as can be 
discovered from their published 
statements, they seem to propose 
that the Imperial Government 
should pay the clergy of the United 
Church out of the general revenues 
of the United Kingdom. 

It would be difficult to prove 
such demands to be, in themselves, 
contrary to right reason, or to point 
out any injury which w ould neces- 
sarily befall either religion or the 
State in consequence of removing 
the titular ascendancy of the An- 
glican clergy in Ireland, and re- 
arranging their remuneration upon 
a congregational instead of a paro- 
chial basis. It is absurdly objected * 
that the English parochial system 
is so nearly identical with the Irish, 
that both must stand or fall to- 
gether, and the number of benefices 
in England and Wales, with an 
average population less than zoo, 
is, with ridiculous effrontery, al- 
leged to parallel the case of the 
Irish benetices which have an Angli- 
can population of a similarly small 
number, but which have, besides— 
what is dishonestly ignored in the 
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comparison—a Roman Catholic po- 
pulation of more than 1,000 in 
each benefice. It is also insinuated 
that a revolution will follow upon 
any further change ; as if, forsooth, 
it would make any real difference 
to the country that a Roman Catho- 
lic bishop, rector, or dean should 
have in Ireland a legal right to the 
title of his office, and that landlords 
should remit tithe rent-charge to 
Her Majesty’s collectors instead of 
to clerical imcumbents. Again, 
‘it is essential’ (so it is gravely 
argued+) ‘to the maintenance of 
the Church in Ireland that the 
parochial system should be pre- 
served in all its integrity.’ It is 
notorious, however, that ‘the pa- 
rochial system in all its integrity ’ 
has long ago departed from Ireland. 
What parochial system can exist, 
for instance, in those 199 Irish 
parishes { where there is not a 
single inhabitant professing Angli- 
anism; or in those 575 parishes 
where Roman Catholics are nume- 
rous enough, but where the Church 
population, including parsons, parish 
clerks, sextons, and their families, 
varies from one to twenty Angli- 
rans? ‘The parochial system in 
all its integrity’ ceased in such 
parishes when the churches were 
ubandoned by the inhabitants, and 
when the tithes were appropriated 
by the State to the use of the 
Anglican Church in other localities. 
But Lord Primate Beresford, who, 
‘in a social point of view,’§ values 
highly ‘the importance of having 
a large body of educated gentlemen, 
such as the ‘clergy of the Established 
Church, spread over the face of a 
country so divested as Ireland is 
of a resident gentry,’ maintains 
that if any diminution were made in 


* Facts (?] respecting the Present State of the Churchin Ireland. London: Rivingtony 
1865. 


} Facts respecting the Present State, &c., page 13. 
* The Census of Ireland for 1861, part iv. page 36. 


§ A Charge addressed to the Clergy, &c., in 1864, by the Archbishop of Armagh, page 
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the incomes of these clerical squires, 
the Church itself would be extin- 
guished. He concedes that, as a 
missionary church, the Anglican 
ministry ‘has no place in Ireland, 
because ‘the number of clergymen 
is not more than sufficient for the 
pastoral care and instruction of the 
members of the Established Church,’ 
and adds, ‘their incomes have been 
pared down to the lowest sum com- 
patible with the existence of the 
Church in this country.’ His Grace 
is perhaps of more expensive habits 
than some of his ecclesiastical an- 
cestors, ‘the Irish bishops in for- 
mer time,* who had but three milch 
kine allowed them, and when one 
was dry the parish did change her 
for another.’ But even if the Irish 
Protestants, who form the richer 
portion of the population, were so 
deficient. in their duty as not to 


maintain their own pastors, it is 


unlikely that Government would 
suffer the Anglican clergy to sub- 
side into poverty. Roman “Catholics 


themselves would object to such a 


calamity as that. For it would be 
truly a “calamity to Roman Catho- 
lics if the present Anglican minis- 
ters, educated gentlemen as they 
are, were replaced by a pauper 
clergy, of little education, depen- 
dent upon fanaticism for their sup- 
port, and upon the Irish Church 
Missions, or some equally ultra- 
Protestant society, for promotion. 
Roman Catholics do not desire the 
introduction of Exeter Hall bishops 
into Ireland, and therefore do not 
want to overthrow the Anglican 
Church or pauperise its ministers, 
but merely to remove Anglican 
clerical ascendancy, and alter the 
temporal arrangements on which 
that ascendancy is based. 

For the sake of true religion, as 
well as good government, the re- 
moval of what are called Irish 
Church Temporalities is much de- 


sired by earnest men who would fain 
see the United Church of England 
and Ireland more efficient and less 
odious to the Irish people. It 
seems unjust and destructive of 
the true vitality of that Church in 
Ireland, that a system should any 
longer continue, under which, in 
many dioceses one-half, in others 
two-thirds, of all the Anglican 
benefices have an average popula- 
tion of only 70 or 80 Protestants, 
and over. 2,000 Roman Catholics 
per benefice. The diocese of 
Lismore, for instance, contains 44 
benefices altogether, of which 29 
are composed of 49 parishes, and 
are inhabited by 1,435 Anglicans, 
123 Dissenters, and 69,743 Roman 
Catholics. In other words, each of 
these benefices has, on an average, 
49 Anglican, 4 Dissenting, and 
2,404 Roman Catholic inhabitants. 
The average endowment of each of 
those livings is 2521. 19s. gd. per 
annum. Cloyne diocese has, in all, 
80 benefices, of which 64 are made 
up of 87 parishes, and each of these 
benefices has an avet ‘age population 
of 56 Anglicans, 3 Dissenters, and 
1,915 Roman Catholics. The ave- 
rage annual value of each of these 
Cloyne livings is 411/. 138. 3d. 
Livings of this description are not 
confined to the south of Ireland: 
for even in Armagh diocese there 
are 22 benefices, made up of 41 
parishes, containing on an average 
74 Anglicans, 10 Dissenters, and 
1,611 Roman Catholics, and havy- 
ing an average endowment of 
335l. 11s. lod. per annum per 
benefice. Not to multiply details 
of separate dioceses, there are in 
the 22 dioceses presided over by 
the Archbishop of Dublin and the 
six Bishops of Meath, Tuam, 
Ossory, Cork, Limerick, and Kil- 
laloe, no less than 951 parishes, 
forming 531 benefices, in which 
benefices the avenge Church popu- 





* A Geographical Description of the iii of Ireland, &e., 
London : 


Peace of both Kingdoms,’ page 29. 


‘by a Well-willer to the 
1642. 
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lation is only 73, and the Dissent- 
ing 5, while the Roman Catholic 
is 2,257. The average annual en- 
dowment of each of these 531 
benefices is 303/. 10s. 4d. As the 
number of all Anglican benefices in 
Treland is 1,510, it follows that in 
more than one-third of them the 
amount of the endowment is out of 
all proportion * to the work. The 
reconstruction in Ireland of the 
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United Church, upon an equitable 
basis which would remove such 
glaring anomalies, would be re- 
ceived as a boon by all those who 
value the machinery of the Church, 
not as a means for securing hier- 
archical rank and ascendancy, but 
as a means for advancing the 
spiritual welfare of the people and 
the salvation of souls. 


* The inequalities of the present system in this respect will appear from the subjoined 
table, which shows the average work and average pay of the clergy ineach of the thirty- 


two Irish dioceses :— 


Number of 
Incumbents in 
each Diocese 


DIOCESE 


Dromore . 
Connor 
Clogher . 
Armagh . 
Dublin 
Derry 
Kilmore . 
Down 
Raphoe 
Cork 
Ardagh 
Killala 
Waterford 
Kildare . 
Achonry . 
Elphin 
Ferns 
Leighlin . 
Killaloe . 
Tuam . 
Clonfert . 
Limerick 
Ross » 
Meath . 
Ossory . ° ° 
Ardfert and Aghadoe 
Cloyne 
Cashel 
Lismore . ° 
Kilmacduagh . 
| Emly 
Kilfenora 


The average Gross 
Yearly Value of each 
Incumbency in the 
several Dioceses, ex- 
clusive of Residence,&c. 


The average Number 
of Anglicans to each 
-Incumbent in the 

Several Dioceses 


£ 

1482 351 
1178 24! 
958 355 
339 22 
802 256 
633 50y 
632 407 
614 277 
555 352 
424 

368 

337 

327 

312 

282 

276 

235 

232 

202 

192 

180 

177 

175 

155 

152 

146 

146 

127 

108 

108 

83 383 

62 415 


Thus the average number of Anglicans to each incumbent seems to diminish gradually 
from 1,482 in Dromore, where the average is highest, to 62 in Kilfenora, where the 


average is lowest. 
regard to the number of Anglicans. 


But the average remuneration of incumbents varies without the least 


A Derry incumbent has but half the work, but 
much more than the pay, of his brother in Dromore. 


And in many dioceses where the 


average work does not amount to a tenth part of what it isin Dromore, the average income 


as larger. 
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‘4 FIRST FRIENDSIUIP. 


CHAPTER LXV. 


A MEDIATOR, 


isthe garden at Humbermouth 
| Grange, and nearly two years 
further on in our history. An 
August sun now shines upon that 
prospect of flat fields and broad 
dykes which last we beheld under 
the November moon. 

It is noon—hot summer’s noon— 
and a drowsy mid-day silence broods 
over farm-yard and garden. 

Under the great apple tree that 
stands in the centre of the lawn sits 
Gabrielle Hurst, listening to the 
bees humming round the tall holly- 
hocks and sunflowers, with a calm, 
happy expression on her face. Upon 
her knee lies a letter, which she has 
just been reading. 

‘T think it can be done,’ mur- 
murs Gabrielle to herself, with her 
eyes fixed dreamily on the holly- 
hocks ; ‘and then -—and then 
happiness would be complete! ’ 

‘Oh, indeed! A nice confession 
lady to make a week before 
niar 


riage . 


and somebody, 


my 


for a 


says a voice in her 
who has stolen 
quietly over the grass, puts his arm 
round her waist, and adds, ‘ So you 
are not completely happy, Miss 
Hurst—eh ?’ 
‘You know I am not, Martin. 
(How could you make me start 
so?) You know that I never 
shall be, even if I have the best and 
dearest of husbands, as 
things remain as they are. 


told 


lone as 
| have 
you so before; only you get so 
hard and selfish with prosperity 
that you forget e verybody else’s 
‘roubles in your own hi appiness. ; 
‘Do I, my love? I used to think 
i was rather soft- hearted; but I’m 
afraid I’m degenerating. _ You see 
what a bad influence dee rg 1? 
After a 


little further bar 


tween them, Gabrielle dismisses her 
lover (about in a few days to be- 
come her husband), telling him she 
wants to speak to the Sergeant 
alone, when he comes up from the 
marshes, yonder.’ 

He comes up a few minutes later, 
along with Mr. Holdfast. Gabri- 
elle can hear the old man’s hearty 
laugh a couple of fields off. 

‘Ha, ha, ha! We’ve done it at 
last, Miss Hurst,’ cries the stout old 
farmer, as soon as they are in sight. 
‘I always said I’d have a crop o’ 
wheat off them marshes afore four 
years was over—prime wheat, too, 
worth the top price of the market— 
and here it Did you ever see 
finer heads, my dear?’ He placed 
two magnificent ears of corn in 
Gabrielle’s hand. Mr. Holdfast’s 
self-congratulatory tone was pardon- 
able. Many a time the neighbours 
had laughed at the Australian 
speculator who was sinking all his 
money in the mud of their marshes ; 
but they were beginning 
ceive their mistake. 
of sea-swamp and marsh mnd,’ 
which Mr. Smith, of Gray’s ian, 
had spoken so disparagingly, are 
becoming a very valuable property. 
Already sheep are feeding and 
crops growing on land where only 
the sea-gulls screamed and coarse 
samphire grew a few years back. 

‘It’s ready to cut any time,’ said 
Mr. Holdfast, as he rubbed out 
some of the grain in the palm of his 
hand ; and the old man strode off 
to the house with an exultant face. 

The Sergeant was about to follow 
him, when Gabrielle called 
back. 

‘Can you spare me 
said she. ‘] 


is. 


to per- 


Those ‘ac - 


him 


afewminutes ?’” 
to have a little 


want 
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talk with you ;’ and she made room 
for him on the seat under the apple 
tree. 

The Sergeant was always ready 
to give up his time to Miss Hurst. 
He returned, and sat down on the 
bench. He was not much altered 
within the last two years — a trifle 
greyer, perhaps ; but, if anything. 
his face wore a less troubled ex- 
pression than formerly. Gabrielle's 
coming to the Grange had been the 
greatest possible comfort to him. 
She understood his sorrows, and 
sympathised with them as perhaps 
no one else could. She had given 
him strength and consolation in a 
hundred ways. But for her, he 
would probably have sunk further 
into that state of listlessness and 
dejection in which she had found 
him. The schools had been a 
powerful help to her here. Gabri- 
elle had often got the Sergeant to 
lend a helping hand at teaching in 
an amateur sort of way. Many an 


hour had he spent down at the 
schools, hearing the boys and girls 


read, or telling them stories about 
India and its wonders, until his 
own brown face glowed with ani- 
mation, and his hearers sat open- 
mouthed with wonder. He was, 
of course, the most popular of in- 
structors, and his entrance into the 
school-room roused a temporary en- 
thusiasm for learning in the most 
sluggish of scholars. The schools 
had turned out a complete success. 
Holdfast’s charity was now founded 
upon a firm basis. If Gabrielle is 
about to desert her post, and her 
authority to pass into other hands, 
she has the satisfaction of knowing 
that the institution is in excellent 
working order. The ‘ desertion’ 
aforesaid has not been decided upon 
until somebody interested therein 
has declared that ‘he'll wait no 
longer, but go back to India and 
marry a mulatto, if she doesn’t 
have him this time.’ lor Mr. Sher- 
lock is im a position to bluster and 
browbeat now-a-days, being com- 
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mander of an East Indiaman that 
sails next month for Bombay, and 
takes out first-class cabin passen- 
gers, and has pianos, and ladies, 
and books, and babies on board, and 
all other adjuncts of civilised life. 
So Gabrielle has given in before that 
threat, and next week she is to be- 
come Mrs. Sherlock, and the week 
after to go out to Calcutta as ‘ the 
skipper’s bride.” Of course she is 
to be married from the Grange, and 
of course Mr. Holdfast is to pro- 
vide the wedding feast. Under 
these prosperous circumstances, 
Gabrielle may well say ‘ her happi- 
ness is almost complete.’ But there 
is one thing wanting thereto, as she 
is just explaining to the Sergeant, 
as they sit there under the apple 
tree. 

‘1t is so necessary to it, however 
—this one thing,’ says Gabrielle, 
earnestly, ‘that without it I shall 
be almost miserable. Now, it is in 
the power of a friend of mine, who 
| think cares a little for me, and 
would not willingly let a cloud 
overcast my wedding-day— it is in 
his power to make me thoroughly 
and completely happy. Will he do 
it, I wonder?’ 

Gabrielle looked up wistfully at 
the Sergeant as she spoke. He was 
staring down at the grass at his 
feet. 

-I1 think Miss Hurst knows that 
if f am the friend it’s done already.’ 

But he said it in a dubious, un- 
easy way, nevertheless. Gabrielle 
resumed- 

‘{ will tell him, then, what it is that 
is wanting to my happiness, and ask 
him, as the greatest favour he can 
do me, to grant the request I am 
about to make. He must hear me 
patiently through for a few minutes 

must, my friend—and bear in 
mind that I have faithfully re- 
spected his wishes all this time, 
and kept the hard secret he imposed 
upon me. 

The Sergeant knew what was 
coming now, and his hand went up 
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quickly and uneasily to his face. 
There was @ momentary pause, and 
then Gabrielle continued— 

‘Next Thursday will be my wed- 
ding-day. I-shall have many dear 
friends about me on that day, but 
one who is most dear to me will be 
absent. He has been to me as a 
brother all his life. How can I be 
happy if he be away at such a time? 
Tell me you will give me your con- 
sent to his coming ?’ 

‘Consent, Miss Hurst!’ repeated 
the Sergeant, slowly; ‘it isn’t for 
me to give or withhold consent in 
this matter. It’s natural and right 
what yousay. I had foreseen it for 
some time, and planned according. 
Of course, you'll ask him to your 
marriage, and of course he’ll come 
—God bless him! For me, I'll just 
take myself off for a week or two, 
and come back to my old friend 
here when it’s all over.’ 

‘No, no,’ said Gabrielle, firmly ; 
‘you will be more kind and rea- 
sonable than that. You will stay 
here- and meet your son. You 


will let me see your hand in his 
before I go away, and the first wish 
of his heart fulfilled; and then 


‘Hush, hush! Miss Hurst.’ A 
look of pain disturbed the Sergeant's 
face. He seemed unable to bear 
her words. Without looking at 
her, he went on—‘ Miss Hurst, I’m 
living down a great trouble day by 
day, thank God! but your words 
bring it all to life again. When 
last I spoke on this matter, I told 
you it couldn’t be; and is it likelier 
(’d consent now, when my son’s 
just rising again in the world—when 
he’s making the first steps back to 
that place from which I dragged 
him? It would be a poor love I 
bear him, if I wouldn’t rather a 
thousand times know him happy 
away from me, than see him ill at 
ease beside me. Don’t ask it 
don’t ask it. It only troubles me 
sorely, and can do no good.’ 

He got up with a face more 
troubled, indeed, than it had been 
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for many a day, and stood looking 
out from under the apple boughs, 
on the sunny fields beyond the 
earden, with a dark face. 

‘But if I can show you that it is 
for his happiness as well as yours,’ 
said Gabrielle, gently —‘ iff canshow 
you that he is longing to meet you 
once more, that your absence is a 
erief and trouble to him, and that he 
is aking and has long been making 
efforts to find you, then 

‘No, no,’ interrupted the Ser- 
geant, to whom these words sounded 
all unreal, and like some terrible 
temptation that it was dangerous 
to listen to. ‘No, no; your own 
kind heart misleads you, Miss Hurst. 
Say no more. to 
more.’ 

He spoke harshly, and turned 
away and would have left her. But 
she rose, and laid her hand upon 
his arm to stop him, and said 

‘Ah, it is all true that I tell you, 
and yet it is but a little part of the 
truth. For his sake I entreat you 
to stay. Listen to what he wrote 
to me a few days ago, and judge 
him for yourself.’ 

He stood with averted face there 
in the sun, whilst she opened her 
letter and read :— 

‘And so, Gabrielle, with all this 
recent prosperity (which I don’t 
want to underrate), and with the 
prospect before me of further sue- 
cesses—perhaps fame one day, who 
knows ?—I have a great and gnaw- 
ing anxiety, which never leaves me 
long together. You know what it 
is. Looking down at this moment 
on these fictitious sorrows I am 
weaving on paper, I feel a sudden 
contempt for myself and my occnu- 
pation when I think of a certain 
real sorrow that J witnessed 
day by day, and never showed sym- 
pathy with, or understood. Here I 
sit redressmg imaginary wrongs, 
whilst a great wrong in my own 
life remains unredressed——a great 
injustice unrighted.’ (Here the Ser- 
geant averted his face still farther 


Please say no 


onee 
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from Gabrielle, and made a sudden 
gesture of dissent with his hand.) 
‘But whatever pain and distress | 
caused him, Gabrielle, it has all 
been measured back to me again. 


Aye, I shall never know peace of 


mind until I have found out my 
father, clasped his hand in mine, 
and told him that at last I know 
him, and am proud to be his son.’ 

A sudden heave shook the strong 
figure before her as Gabrielle read. 
She knew he had turned round in 
the sun, and was looking at her ; 
but she did not raise her head. 

‘Does he—does he say that?’ 
asked the Sergeant, in a thick un- 
steady voice. 

‘Ah! you cannot refuse me now. 
You will stay and meet him ?’ 

‘T will do what you wish me. 
God knows whether it’s for the 
best!’ 

He said it after a few moments’ 
silence, and said no more. But he 


took Gabrielle’s hand in his, pressed 
it, and walked back silently to the 
He could not speak just 


house. 
then. 

And so Gabrielle had her way. 

Gilbert came down to Humber- 
mouth Grange to be present at her 
wedding. She went over to Grimsby 
in the morning to meet him at the 
coach (he had travelled by the 
night mail), and went alone. She 
would not even permit Mr. Sher- 
lock to accomparty her. For Gil- 
bert did not yet know that under 
Mr. Holdfast’s roof his father had 
found a home, and Gabrielle wished 
to break this to him herself. 

She scarcely knew her cousin 
for the moment when he alighted 
from the coach—he looked ‘so 
vrave and mwldle-aged,’ she told 
him, when they were alone together 
in the chaise. 

‘ And you are not one bit altered, 
my dear girl. Time has dealt un- 
fairly with us,’ said Gilbert, who 
was heartily rejoiced to 
cousin again. 


‘But 


. 
see ills 


Time hasn’t made me a 


| January 


famous person, who writes books 
and reviews, and all sorts of clever 
things, you see,’ said Gabrielle, with 
a laugh. ‘It has just left me the 
insignificant little nobody I always 
was.’ . 

‘It couldn’t have done better 
than leave you what you were,’ said 
Gilbert, fondly. 

It had made considerable changes 
in him since they last met, both in 
face and in fortune. He was now 
in his eight-and-twentieth year—a 
grave-looking man, thoughtful, and 
somewhat sad of face; but, in all 
senses, a stronger man than of yore. 
He had worked hard, lived care- 
fully, and had met with fair suc- 
Though not ‘famous’ as 
Gabrielle made him out to be, he 
had already won a name in the 
world of letters. He was still 
living in his old quarters at Meg- 
gett’s Gardens, for he could not 
bring himself to turn his back 
on the humble friends who had 
helped him in his need, as soon as 
the sun began to shine upon his 
fortunes once more. But he was 
contemplating a change ere long. 

‘I am sure itis time we got you 
into the country,’ said Gabrielle, 
‘if only to iron away those dreadful 
your forehead. Myr. 
Holdfast will find you a horse, and 
you must get a good scamper on 
the marshes.” 

‘What is Mr. Holdfast 
Sketch him to me.’ 

Gabrielle 


Cess. 


creases on 


like ? 


drew the pleasantest 
portrait of the kindly old man and 
his household: and what with her 
enthusiasm on this topic, and her 
digressions into others (and fifty 
subjects cropped up between them 
within the first hour), they were 
nearly at their journey’s end before 
Gabrielle had imparted the news 
she was longing to impart. 

But she found a moment at 
length to tell her cousin the happy 
secret that was to crown her wed- 
ding-day with perfect happiness. 
They sat in silence for some time 
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Gabrielle looked out of the 
window near her. Gilbert leaned 
back in the chaise, with his hat 
pulled forward over his eyes. 

‘ Gabrielle, I thank God for this !’ 
was all that he could say when he 
did speak. 

They had reached Welstone, 
when Gabrielle drew his attention 
to a building that fronted on the 
village green. 

‘The schools, I suppose?’ said 
Gilbert. 

‘Yes; you remember our old 
plans at Skegsthorpe, and the noble 
pile of buildings you once projected 
on paper ? Not. quite so imposing 
are they, but not very ugly, I 
think?’ 

‘Ugly!’ repeated Gilbert. ‘ Why 
there are roses, and woodbine, and 
lattice windows, with white pigeons 
cooing on the roof! Pure poetry, I 
declare.’ 

‘Suppose we stop and take a 
peep inside? Perhaps the poetry 
is all external. It is close upon 
twelve o’clock ; we shall be just in 
time to catch the troop before they 
disperse.’ 

They stopped the chaise and 
alighted in front of the school- 
houses. The boys’ school was 
nearest. Gabrielle opened the gate 
of the little garden that separated 
it from the high road, and bade her 
cousin enter. 

Now, in this seemingly innocent 
and perfectly natural suggestion, 
our cunning Gabrielle had a deep 
premeditated design, and she was 
not disappointed therein. Gilbert 
preceded her up the path, and had 
reached the porch, when he suddenly 
stopped. 

‘Hush!’ said he, ‘there’s some 
one giving a lesson within ;’ and he 
stood in hesitation on the threshold 
of the porch. 

The door was open to admit the 
summer air, and the schoolroom 
and its inmates were visible to 
Gilbert where he stood. 

At the further end of the room, 
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fronting a black board on which 
the effigy of an elephant was 
roughly chalked, stood the lesson- 
giver, with the eyes of all the boys 
fixed on him. He was a tall man, 
with a more upright carriage and 
greater breadth of shoulders than 
generally pertains to sedentary 
schoolmasters. He had a good firm 
voice, a plain forcible way of ex- 
pressing himself, though not per- 
haps a quite scholastic diction. But 
all defects were amply allowed for 
by the grand fact that the teacher 
had actually beheld with his own 
eyes the wondrous beast he was 
describing. 

‘And so you see, my lads,’ went 
on the instructor, ignorant that he 
was addressing himself to any other 
ears than his pupils’; ‘you see he 
has often been a good servant to 
man, though able to tear up a tree 
by its roots, when angered, as you’d 
pull up a thistle. And so when 
we'd reached the river as I was 
telling you of, we crossed over 


under cover of our own guns, and 
attacked the enemy, and fought till 


the sun went 
mountain,’ &c. 
As the Sergeant ‘fought o’er his 
battles’ again, he warmed with the 
theme, and all his little hearers 
listened with greedy ears to these 
wondrous stories of the great things 
done by their own countrymen in 
that great and wondrous land 
beyond the seas. But with all his 
military enthusiasm, the man did 
not forget that he was addressing 
himself to children, and so took 
care to lay stress on other virtues 
required of good soldiers and good 
men than mere courage in the field, 
and told them stories of humanity 
and mercy displayed even in battle, 
and held up to them some faint 
image of the true hero, though in 
most homely and unstudied words. 
Gilbert stood motionless, listen- 
ing with rapt attention. Gabrielle 
could see his face where she stood. 
It had an expression upon it that 
D 


down behind the 
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she loved to recall to herself in after 
years—an expression that perhaps 
more nearly approached reverence 
than any other human emotion. 

The lesson was soon over; and 
then the Sergeant announced to the 
lads a holiday for the morrow, in 
honour of the wedding at the 
Grange; and he himself led the 
cheers that followed, and that made 
the rafters ring again. 

Then the school broke up, and 
the boys departed noisily through a 
back door, into the playground be- 
hind ; and Mr. Burr (the legitimate 
schoolmaster) went off to his dinner, 
and the Sergeant was left alone in 
the schoolroom. 

Not quite alone. 
in one corner 


A small figure 
lagged behind his 
companions. It was a humpbacked 
lad, who could not put together 
his books and his slates so quickly 
as his companions, and yet was 
burning with impatience to join 
the noisy crew out yonder. So the 
Sergeant came to the little fellow’s 
aid, and reached him his cap and 
crutches, and sent him stumping off 
after his comrades with a bright 
face. 

The man stood and watched the 
lame lad from the school window, 
as he joined his companions outside. 
It needed not the radiance of the 
summer sun upon that good brown 
face to gladden it; it was illumined 
by a light that shone from within. 

But Gilbert could restrain himself 
no longer. He advanced with a 
working face, and in a low tone 
uttered that one word for which the 
Sergeant’s ears had so often longed 
— Father!’ / 

And the man turned and beheld 
there in the sunlight, his son stand- 
ing with outstretched hand, and a 
face glowing with a noble repent- 
ance and a still nobler pride. 

Gabrielle saw the sudden light 
that beamed out over both faces 
as their hands met in a warm grasp, 
and then she turned away and left 
them alone together. 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 
HYMENEAL. 


It was a gay wedding that took 
place on the morrow at Humber- 
mouth Grange. There was not a 
guest present who did not feel that 
the festivity of the occasion was 
heightened by the reconciliation that 
had taken place on the previous 
day, nor one whose happiness was 
not increased by the presence of Gil- 
bert and his father at the marriage 
feast. 

Of course the Sherlock family 
were all present. The lieutenant 
had‘ arrived at the Grange over- 
night, with his sister and daughte r, 
the latter of whom was Gabrielle’s 
only bridesmaid. 

If Gabrielle had known anything 
of that scene that had taken place 
in the twilight at Tudor Lodge, now 
nearly two years back, and the true 
reasons why Gilbert had discon- 
tinued his lessons there, she would 
not have been surprised that Mary 
had ‘ found it utterly impossible’ to 
get down to the Grange until the 
eve of the wedding. But neither to 
Gabrielle nor to other living soul 
had Mary ever breathed whispe r of 
that last interview. No sooner had 
those words been spoken by Gilbert 
that night than she regarded them 
as for ever recalled. It had been a 
mistake (a cruel one as far as she 
was concerned) on his part, but it 
was a mistake that must never be 
betrayed. 

They had never seen each other 
again since; but when they met 
last night in the Grange parlour, 
they had both of them been able to 
speak with steady, well-controlled 
voices. The circumstances of that 
meeting were favourable to them. 
Tt was twilight when the Sherlocks 
arrived, and upon Mary entering 
the parlour she had immediately to 
be introduced to Mr. Holdfast, and 
to renew her old acquaintance with 
the Sergeant, whom she had never 
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forgotten since their one sole meet- 
ing on the stage-coach. 

‘We scarcely want an introduc- 
tion,’ said Mary, coming forward 
with a ready smile; ‘I believe you 
are the good friend to whom I was 
indebted for that excellent water- 
proof cape which kept me so dry and 
warm that dreadful day. Do you 
recollect it all, and the irritable old 
lady who kept sending up messages 
to the passengers outside because 
they stamped their feet upon the 
roof to keep them warm, and so pre- 
vented her sleeping ?’ 

The reference to the waterproof 
cape brought up reference to Mary’s 
inexhaustible basket and the bottle 
of sherry; so.that in five minutes 
the Sergeant and she were laughing, 
and quite at home with each other. 
This was just as it should have been, 
and threw a lively air over the 
meeting at once. 

The morrow’s sun rose in a cloud- 
less sky. It shone upon a happy 


wedding-party in Welstone Church 


at noon—a quaint, unconventional 
wedding-party withal. There were 
no rich costumes, nor groups of 
fashionably-attired friends blocking 
up the aisle—no train of bridesmaids 
nor gardens of bouquets; but there 
was a sweet, modest young bride, a 
manly, happy-looking bridegroom, 
a one-armed veteran, who led the 
bride to the altar, and stood reve- 
rently by her side throughout the 
ceremony, and a few friends behind 
(amongst whom John Holdfast’s 
grey head towered), with a choir 
of village children to sing the 
wedding anthem. 

The wedding breakfast was 
equally informal and unfettered 
by conventionalities; in proof of 
which it may be stated that when 
the bride’s health had been drunk, 
Lieutenant Sherlock read aloud to 
his friends a certain letter which 
he had received the day before from 
Australia, containing hopeful tidings 
from the emigrants out there. A 
still more informal proceeding was 
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the adjournment of the whole party, 
shortly after, to the Grange kitchen, 
where the six coastguard-men (be- 
fore mentioned in this history), 
together with Mr. Holdfast’s ser- 
vants, were seated at a banquet in 
honour of the occasion. Of course 
the bride’s health was drunk again, 
and once more Mr. Griffiths dis- 
tinguished himself by a speech as 
hopelessly involved and discursive 
as his former one, having at last to 
be dragged down forcibly into his 
chair ; for his oration had degene- 
rated into nothing better than an 
argument with another old ‘ salt’ as 
to the precise time of the next 
change in the moon, which had 
somehow got itself involved with 
the bride’s health. 

At the moment of parting from 
her friends, a letter was put into 
Gabrielle’s hand by Mr. Holdfast, 
as she stepped into the carriage. 
It lay there unheeded for some 
minutes, until Martin reminded her 
she was twisting it all to pieces ; 
whereon it was opened, and dis- 
closed to their astonished gaze a 
Bank of England note for one 
thousand pounds! which John 
Holdfast begged the bride to accept 
for her dower, from her old and 
obliged friend. 

So Martin’s magnanimity, which 
Gabrielle had loved to talk about, 
was all moonshine ; for he had got 
not only a very charming little wife, 
but also a very pretty accession of 
fortune with her. 

When the newly-wedded couple 
had taken their departure, the host 
ordered out the chaises and the 
greys, and took his guests to the 
marshes, to inspect the engineering 
operations going on there; and 
explained to them how in a few 
more weeks the great embankment 
on which he had been engaged for 
the last three years would be com- 
pleted. They returned home by 
Welstone and the village-green ; 
and there they dismissed the car- 
riage, and proceeded home on 
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foot in the pleasant evening. sun- 
shine. 

‘Come, won’t you offer your arm 
to Miss Sherlock ?’ said Mr. Hold- 
fast to Gilbert. ‘ We old folks can 
saunter on at our own pace.’ 

So Gilbert and Mary had to lead 
the way homewards together. They 
had not avoided each “other, but it 
had so happened that they had 
scarcely come in contact yet. They 
had stood side by side behind the 
bride at the altar (how. strange 
the position seemed to both!), but 
they had never been alone together. 
Their conversation, as they walked 
along, turned naturally on the wed- 
ding. They were each glad to have 
that to discuss; it served as a topic 
all the way home. But as they 
entered the Grange garden, where 
the quaint old yews loomed black 
and purple against the orange- 
tinted sky, Mary said— 

‘I have read your book, and like 
it. I was not mistaken in my 
opinion of what you could and 
ought to do. You must be near 
the outskirts of that wood of diffi- 
culty you once seemed lost in, and 
see before you glimpses of a fair 
horizon ? ’ 


‘Yes. 


If I had listened to my 
own cowardly heart, I should have 
given up at one time, I’m afraid. 
But I listened to a better counsellor. 
Unlike most prophets, you helped 


to give the power to achieve what 
you foretold. Many a time your 
words came back to me, and raised 
my flagging courage.’ 

‘T am clad of it. I always had 
confidence that you would succeed. 
This unbought praise, sounding 
louder every day about you, must 
be sweet in your ears.’ 

‘Very sweet. But that one 
honest phrase, “I have read your 
book, andlike it,” is sweeter; because 
I know you would tell me its faults, 
and blame instead of praise, if truth 
required it.’ 

‘I hope so.’ 

That was all that passed between 
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them. They were back at the 
Grange doors now. 

The next morning, Mary and 
her friends took their departure. 
At the moment of leave-taking, the 
Lieutenant cordially invited Gilbert 
to go over and see them at the 
Sands before his return to London. 

‘Thank you,’ he replied; ‘I shall 
not go away without coming to see 
my old friends.’ And then the 
Sherlocks drove off in ‘ Barker’s 
sociable, as of yore, and Gilbert 
was left alone with his father and 
Mr. Holdfast at the Grange. 

He stayed one month there, 
dividing his time between his work, 
his horse, and the society of his 
father and his father’s old friend. 

But happy as Gilbert was in this 
reconciliation with his father, there 
was still a void lef 
sense of incompleteness in his life. 
He had not come across Mary 
Sherlock again without finding old 
hopes revive. He did his best—he 
had been doing his best for many a 
month—tokeep down the ghosts that 
roamed his inner world; but they 
were not to be laid. 

So it came about that when the 
last day of his visit to the Grange 
arrived, and he set off for Skegs- 
thorpe Sands, he carried with him 
a doubting heart, much questioning 
whether he had any right to go 
there at all, feeling as he felt. 


CHAPTER LXVII. 
SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 


It was well-nigh evening before 
Gilbert reached his journey’s end, 
though the mid-day sun had shone 
upon him at starting, for he was 
in a wavering frame. of mind, and 
more than once turned round his 
horse, and began to retrace his 
road, 

‘If he could only know Mary’s 
own present feelings,’ he said to 
himself as he went along. ‘If he 
could only know whether those 
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words that had separated them had 
been spoken more from distrust of 
his love than from the absence of 
love in her own heart. Not for the 
world would he approach the sub- 
ject again, if he thought it would 
distress her as before. But was it 
not just possible that 

And then, whenever he reached 
that point in his meditations, he al- 

ways pushed on again with a flutter 
ofhope. Hew ould see how she re- 
ceived him—see what her manner 
towards him augured, and by that 
he would determine whether he 
mightre-openthesubject, or whether 
it behoved him as a man of honour 
never again to speak to her of love. 
So, much debating with himself, 
he slowly continued his journey 
along the flat marsh road, and 
evening was upon him when he 
reached Skegsthorpe Sands. 

It was very strange to him to 
find himself back again in the old 
hamlet, where everything looked 
so unchanged, whilst he himself 
felt so altered since last he was 
there. 

He put up his horse at ‘ Barker’s’ 
(the marvellous hostelry was as 
deserted of guests as of yore—the 
long-room as much a solitude, the 
bathing machine as far from filling 


those purposes for which it must, 


originally have been constructed), 
and then, in the gathering dusk, he 
walked on to Lieutenant Sherlock’ s 
house. 

Even at the last, when within 
fifty yards of the dwelling, Gilbert 
was inclined to turn back ‘and flee 
the temptation that might be com- 
ing. But he went on—telling him- 
self that he would be guided ‘by the 
reception he met with, and by 
Mary’s conduct he would shape his 
own. 

But it was no easy thing to form 
the judgment he had counted on 
forming. From the moment of his 
arrival, Mary’s manner was what it 
always had been—friendly, frank, 
and unembarrassed. He found her 
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sitting with her aunt 1m the parlour, 
in the old fashion, when he arrived, 
with her work-basket (the one from 
which he had once stolen a glove 
the sight of it sent a little stab 
through him) on the table by her 
side. * Mary showed no great plea- 
sure at seeing him; but she made 
him feel welcome, nevertheless. 

‘ Her father would have been dis- 
appointed had he not come over to 
say “good-bye” before he returned 
to London. Oh, yes, he was expected. 
But why had he not written to say 
when he was coming ?’ 

It was just the old easy natural 
manner, tinged with a certain wo- 
manly dignity and self-possession 
that had come upon her these later 
years. Gilbert was almost inclined 
to quarrel with this manner. It 
put them back instantly on that old 
footing of friendship which he was 
more and more beginning to discern 
was (for him at least) an impossible 
footing. But Mary had long since 
made up her mind that she had 
done right in refusing him as she 
had done—that he had mistaken his 
feelings, as she had told him. She 
expected that long ere this he him- 
self had come to a like conclusion, 
and was fully content that they 
should setile down into friends 
life-long friends—but nothing more. 

And so two days went by, and 
the last evening came, and Gilbert 
had not yet opened out his heart to 
her. He felt pretty sure that it 
would be useless—that she intended 
him to understand that there was a 
leaf in the book of the past which 
they could not turn to again. And 
yet he felt he must speak ere they 
parted. At one moment it seemed 
to him that it was ungenerous to 
do so; the next, he felt it cowardly 
to hesitate. 

A glorious autumn evening was 
this last at Skegsthorpe Sands. 
The sun went down over the 
marshes in a bath of golden light, 
and isles of crimson and purple 
came floating out on the ocean of 
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air above, like fairy islands in some 
enchanted seas. Gleams of colour 
reached even into the cold grey 
east, where the cold grey sea lay 


sullenly awaiting the descent of 


night. 

Standing by the flagstaff on the 
bank just: above the coast-guar d sta- 
tion, Gilbert and Mary were watch- 
ing the sun sink down behind: the 
far-off ridge that marked the point 
where the wold country and the 
wide marsh land joined. The lieu- 
tenant had just been called aside 
by one of the coast-guard. They 
stood alone, and had not spoken for 
some moments (for before them was 
one of those spectacles which induce 
silence rather than speech), when 
Gilbert, looking at the red west, 
said— 

‘I shall have a different scene to 
gaze on to-morrow night, from my 
windows in Meggett’s Gardens. I 
am afraid I shall resent my neigh- 
bour’s dirty blinds and frow sy 
flower-pots more than ever.’ 

‘You really go to-morrow, 
then ?’ 

‘Yes; your father is kind enough 
to urge my staying, but I have 
been holiday-making long enough. 
It sadly unsettles a man for work, 
and I have plenty of that before me 
yonder.’ 

He wished she would say some- 
thing about his staying a little 
longer, or a word to show that she 
was sorry he was going. But she 
said no such word. She stood, like 
him, -watching the last glimmer 
fade off a golde nm cloud where the 
sun had just gone down. ‘If she 
speaks again before the light dies 
off that cloud, I'll tell her all,’ said 
he to himself, in one of those strange 
moods when men seek to thrust 
their responsibilities on something 
outside their own will; ‘ but if not, 
I'll leave it unsaid.’ 

The light died off, and she had 
not spoken. He watched the grey- 
ness stealing over the landscape, 
the light and colour disappearing 
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from earth and sky, and acold grey 
shadow seemed to settle down over 
his own soul. The moment had 
passed. 

In silence they descended the 
bank, and moved homewards down 
the sandy road. 

The lamp was lighted on the 
parlour table when they entered ; 
but there was no one in the room. 
Gilbert thought he had better go 
on at once to ‘ * Barker’ s’ to order the 
‘sociable’ to take him over to 
Gareham, to meet the night mail. 

‘ We forgot to post papa’s letter, 
said Mary, taking up a letter from 
the mantelpiece. ‘Will you put it 
in the box as you pass ?’ 

He took the letter from her 
hand, but instead of going off with 
it, stood looking at her with a 
strange hesitating air. 

‘You know it ?—the little general 
dealer’s shop nearly opposite the 
inn,’ said Mary, thinking he was 
doubtful on that score. 

He nodded his head and turned 
away. He had got to the door, 
when he suddenly stopped, turned 
round, and came back and stood 


just before her, in the full light of 


the lamp on the table. He looked 
very white. 

‘I can’t do it,’ he said; ‘I can’t 
go away like this. I must know 
the worst, even at the risk of losing 
your friendship for ever. I want 
to put to you the old question once 
more. Mary, is there no other 
answer to it possible than that you 
last gave me ?’ 

She did not speak. She had 
turned white as he, and all the 
blood in her body seemed to have 
rushed suddenly to her heart. But 
at that moment she could not have 
uttered a word for her life. 

He stood looking at her with 
quick-drawn breath, and then went 
on— 

‘When last I put the question, 
you thought I did not know my 
own heart. You thought I spoke 
under impulse, and mistook friend- 
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ship for a warmer feeling. You dis- 
trusted me and my love altogether 

at that time. I do not blame you, 
or wonder at such distrust. What 
had I done that I should deserve 
better of you? But now I dare to 
answer for my own heart; I can 
speak confidently of my love. Oh! 
Mary, believe me when I tell you 
that I love you far too well to ask you 
to be my wife if I did not think I 
could make you happy. You do not 
still distrust me ?’ 

He put the question in a halting 
voice; but she answered not. The 
room was whirling round her, and 
nothing visible to. her but a white 
face encircled in darkness. 

‘Mary,’ he went on, very 
slowly and sadly, ‘I think I have 
a better right to ask you than 
before — a better right to be lis- 
tened to. I will not talk to you of 
my success; that would not plead 
for me with you. But I will re- 


mind you of other things—that 
nearly two years have passed away 


since last 1 spoke—that you have 
some little proof of my constaney— 
that I am no longer an impulsive 
lad, but a man, with a man’s know- 
ledge of his own heart, and a man’s 
strength of feeling. I will remind 
you of all that has gone before in 
the past—how you were ever my 
friend and good adviser in the old 
days. Iw ill even dare to recall the 
time when—when here, in this 
room, I once stole from you a glove, 
and thought myself (vain fool !) 
worthy to be your lover. If worth 
were aught, I have no right to ask 
you to be my wife now. But—but I 
think, Mary, I am some little wiser 
and better than in the old time. I 
think I look on life with clearer 
eyes. Such trials as I have known 
cannot but strengthen and purify a 
man; and though I am yet far be- 
neath you 

‘Oh, hush! Higher—far higher!’ 
murmured a low voice, and Mary’ s 
face sank between her hands. 

‘ At least,’ went on Gilbert, with 
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a voice that faltered more and 
more, ‘it is no worn-out heart I 
offer you—it is not the love of the 
despondent man who once saw no 
hope in heaven or earth. I have 
lost many illusions, Mary, but I have 
gained be liefs in ‘their stead. I 
have hope and self-reliance, and 
still see before me a fair fature if 
it be shared with the woman I love. 
Mary, will you share that future ?’ 

He advanced nearer her as he 
spoke, and stood where the light 
showed every quivering line upon 
his face. But she was not looking 
at him. She could scarcely hear 
the words he spoke; she could 
only catch vaguely at their mean- 
ing, as one catches meanings 
through a confusion of sound. But 
she knew the drift of it all—knew 
that truth and sincerity spoke in 
that voice—knew that the love she 
had once dreamed of had come to 
her at last. 

‘ Speak, Mary! Is there still no 
place for me in your heart ?’ 

‘Place for you?’ she answered, 
looking up with a glorious smile 
shining through her tears. ‘Oh, 
Gilbert! it is yours—all yours.’ 

The love she spoke of was written 
on her face as she leaned her head 
upon Gilbert’s shoulder, and the 
arm that was to shield her hence- 
forth folded her in its embrace. 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 


LAST CHANGES. 


And so Gilbert did not go over 
to meet the mail that night after 
all. He stayed two days longer 
where he was; two happy days 
they were—happier for all that had 
gone before. 

They were to be married as early 
as practic able, of course. They were 
to take a modest little house in the 
suburbs of London, and live in the 
most modest manner possible. The 
little house was to contain a couple 
of sitting-rooms, with two or three 
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bed-rooms, and one especially snug 
apartment (the snuggest it was to 
be of all the house) for Gilbert’s 
father. Of course he was to live 
with them—about that they both 
agreed in a breath. The fitting- 
up of this same snug apartment 
cost more deliberation than all the 
rest of the house. It was to com- 
bine every improvement of modern 
upholstery, and be the lightest, 
brightest, coziest room ever seen or 
conceived. 

As soon as Gilbert got back to 
town, he set about finding the little 
house in the suburbs. But little 
houses combining all that Gilbert 
had in his mind’s eye are not to be 
had for little rents, and Gilbert soon 
found out that if the snuggery was 
to be the success expected, he and 
Mary would have to deny them- 
selves in many ways. But neither 
of them (when he wrote and told 
her as much) made any trouble of 
that. 

Mary was so delightfully prac- 
tical, and had such charming con- 
and so 


trivances for economising, 
hopeful withal, that nobody but a 
selfish man and a coward (and 


Gilbert was neither now, thank 
Heaven!) would have been dis- 
couraged at the prospect before 
them. 

But the little house and all its 
pleasant fancies was destined never 
to get beyond the pen-and-ink 
stage of existence. 

One night, some few weeks later, 
as Gilbert sat by his firesidé furnish- 
ing and decorating that imaginary 
edifice, he was roused from his 
occupation by the stoppage of a 
vehicle under his window, and a 
sudden commotion that ensued in 
the lower part of the house. From 
the excited tones below, and the 
hysterical sound of Mrs. Flue’s 
voice, Gilbert surmised that some 
family catastrophe had taken place ; 
but the door opened and the whole 
thing was explained. There stood 
his father. The excitement below 
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had been created by the unexpected 
appearance in Mrs. Flue’s family 
circle of their old and honoured 
friend, Sergeant Jack. 

Gilbert was right pleased to see 

him, though surprised, of course. 
When he had pulled forward the 
arm-chair, and seen him seated, he 
asked what brought him to town so 
unexpectedly. But before he had 
done speaking, Gilbert’s eye had 
fallen on his father’s black dress. 
There was a serious look on his face, 
in spite of his evident satisfaction 
at his son’s warm greeting. 

‘Yes, my lad,’ said he, interpret- 
ing Gilbert’s questioning look ; 
‘I’ve lost my good old friend—the 
faithfulest friend as a man ever 
had, I think. Mr. Holdfast is dead, 
and I’ve come to bring you the 
news myself. I didn’t write, for I 
thought such news would keep.’ 

Gilbert was shocked, and put 
further questions. 

‘Yes, very sudden. Not a day’s 
illness—not an hour’s, I might say,’ 
went on his father, looking sadly at 
the fire. ‘He went to bed as usual 
over-night, after we’d had a pipe 
and game at cribbage, cheerful as 
ever I see him. I heard him read- 
ing a chapter aloud to himself, as 
was his custom to do, but heard no 
more till mornin’, when, finding he 
didn’t come down to time, I knocked 
at his door, and getting no answer, 
walked in, and found him still 
a-bed. I thought he was asleep at 
first, he looked so peaceful ; but as I 
drew up the blind, and the light fell 
on his face, I saw he was dead.’ 

The Sergeant ceased, and for 
some moments did not speak again. 
Then he recommenced, and told 
Gilbert how Mr. Holdfast’s funeral 
had taken place a few days ago, 
and was conducted in the plainest 
manner, according to his desire. 

‘I should have written to ask you 
to come down, but it was his wish 
that things should be done as quiet 
as could be. Nobody but me and 
a few old friends out of the village 
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followed him to the grave, accordin’ 
as he’d desired.’ 

There was no feigned sorrow in 
that honest voice and the honest 
tears that wetted the speaker’s 
cheek. 

Feeling for his father’s grief at 
the loss of his old friend, “Gilbert 
bade him cheer up. Of course he 
knew full well (said Gilbert) that 
there was a place preparing for him 
in his son’s future home. Of course 
he knew that to him, and him alone, 
belonged the right (how dear a 
right it was he also knew) of caring 
henceforth for his happiness. And 
of course he had now come to stay 
there, and help him and Mary to 
make ready the little house. 

The father kept looking up at 
his son with the strangest expres- 
sion as he went on thus. He al- 
lowed himtocontinue without inter- 
ruption. He seemed to be listening 
with a sort of secret joy that he 
tried to hide. But there was a 
strange agitation coming over him. 
What did it mean? The man’s 
hand was trembling as it lay there 
on his knee. It could not be dis- 
trust or disappointment. No father 
ever had firmer assurance of a son’s 
affection than he. What was it 
that stirred him thus ? 

‘Gilbert, my lad,’ said the father, 
stealing a glance at his son, whilst 
the shadow of a smile played faint- 
ly round his firm mouth, ‘ small 
houses are well enough; but 
don’t you think a bigger one would 
be more what you and she would 
like—eh ?’ 

‘Perhaps so; but it isn’t quite « 
question of what one would a 
said Gilbert, thinking it rather 
poor joke his father was iio. 
‘We shall all be happy enough in a 
little house, or the fault will “be our 
own. We’ve done with things on 
a big scale.’ 

‘I’m not so sure of it,’ said the 
other, with a strange mixture of 
humour and emotion upon his face. 
‘I’m not so sure whether we’re not 
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going to launch ‘out and be bigger 
folks than ever. Oh, my lad’ 
He got up suddenly, and stood be- 
fore his son, unable to control him- 
self longer. ‘Oh, my lad, I don’t 
know how to tell ye it. We could 
be happy enough without it. I 
know it now. I needn’t bring 
money in my hands to get me a 
place at thy hearth—I know that ; 
but—but it does make me very 
happy. He’s left me it all—John 
Holdfast’s left his old ’prentice all 
his land and money, and every 
penny of my money is thy money, 
as well thou knowest.’ 

Here his voice broke, and he laid 
his head upon his arm on the 


mantelpiece and cried—as men cry 
when a long sorrow is ended, and 
their grief is turned into joy. 


So Gilbert and Mary were mar- 
ried, and lived happily ever after- 
wards ? asks the reader. 

No. They married and lived the 
common life of other loving, erring, 
God-fearing men and women—had 
their joys ¢ and sorrows , their aspira- 
tions and disappointments, their 
temptations and battles with temp- 
tation that we each and all have, 
and shall have to the end. But 
their blessings were large and 
abundant, and their past trials gave 
them help in supporting those that 
henceforth fell to their lot. 

Of course the small house had 
got its deathblow. Gilbert took 
his bride to the handsome country- 
house his father purchased in Sur- 
rey. Sergeant Rugg (it is time 
we dropped the old title, and gave 
him that more courteous designa- 
tion folks henceforth prefixed to his 
name; but we prefer the old familiar 
name, as most old friends did )—Ser- 
get ant Rugg had inherited the whole 
of Mr. Holdfast’s large property, 
saving legacies to old servants and 
various charitable bequests. He 
stood possessed of something like 
a hundred thousand pounds. But 
the simple unaffected character of 
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the man remained unaltered and 
unalterable. He bore prosperity as 
meekly as he had borne adversity,— 
was the same gentle, humble-minded 
man to the last day of his life. 

Need it be said that all his old 
friends shared in that prosperity ; 
that Mr. and Mrs. Flue were set up 
in a stationery business on quite a 
genteel scale: that the boys were 
sont to a good school; and that 
Trot rose to a stool in a counting- 
house before half a dozen years 
were over, and distinguished him- 
self in double entry and penman- 
ship ? 

All these things the sympathetic 
reader will readily understand for 
himself; but to rightly understand 
the exceeding happiness of that 
household of which ‘the Sergeant ’ 
was henceforth the most honoured 
member, is not, perhaps, so easy. 
Of course, by degrees, relations 
were renewed with ‘ Society’ once 
more; but Gilbert’s circle was 
smaller and more select than before. 

Perhaps nobody ‘accepted the 
situation’ with more true genius 
than Mrs. Doomsley. Not only did 
she drive over to see her nephew 
and his wife in their new house 
within the first month, but she 
treated them all as though she fully 
and freely forgave them all they had 
upon their consciences, and (meta- 
phorically speaking) clasped the 
erring ones to her bosom, her 
brother-in-law included. After that, 
the acquaintance subsided into an 
occasional exchange of visits, and 
remained at that stage until a 
warm correspondence between Mrs 
Doomsley and Mrs. Rugge, on the 
lawfulness of novels (called forth 
by certain achievements in that line 
of which the latter lady was always 
rather proud) put an end to the in- 
tercourse between the two families. 

And what of that woman whom 
Gilbert once hoped to have made his 
wife ? 

Judge of Lady Hunswood as you 
see her entertaining a house fuil of 
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guests at Birsthorpe, or at an 
‘At home’ in Belgravia discuss- 
ing some question of the day with 
a politician or a man of letters, , and 
you would say that she is a pro- 
sperous and happy woman, tolera- 
bly contented with herself and the 
existing order of things, and pos- 
sessing a rare gift of conversa- 
tion, and a masculine turn of 
intellect. But judge of Lady Huns- 
wood as she sits sometimes looking 
out on Birsthorpe Park at eventime, 
when the sun is lying low, or judge 
of her as she returns home from rout 
or ball in town, with her husband in 
one corner of the brougham, she in 
the other; mark her face as her 
lord speaks, when in private (not 
always in dulcet tones, alas!) ; 
watch her scornful lips, her loveless 
eyes, and then say whether there is 
a wretcheder woman under the sun. 
It is not the man’s disfigured face 
(the gun wound had proved fatal to 
Sir Sydney *sgood looks), but the de- 

formed hee art’ within, that has alien- 
ated his wife’s love. That wound 
nearly terminated the baronet’s life. 
He was ill for many months—then 
went abroad for two years, and on 
his return gradually reappeared in 
society. Ona sort of sufferance, it 
is true. Lady Hunswood gives a 
kind of moral bail for her husband’s 
good behaviour. There have been 
queer rumours afloat at times, but 
out in the world it is generally un- 
derstood that the terrible gun ac- 
cident the baronet met with (from 
that reprehensible practice of leay- 
ing loaded firearms in sitting- 
rooms) was the cause of his shock- 
ing health, and their temporary re- 

tirement from society. But for 
Lady Hunswood, it is enough that 
her husband’s guilt is as well known 
to her, the wife of his bosom, as 
though it had been proclaimed 
through the town, at the common 
crier’s mouth. She has at least the 
stoic’s virtue to hide her pangs 
with decent success from the world’s 
gaze. 
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But we turn again to that hap- 
pier home where the domestic vir- 
tues have a better chance of flou- 
rishing. 


It is a summer’s evening, and the 
sun is going down behind the plan- 
tations that bound the grounds of 
a pleasant house amongst the Surrey 
hills. On the lawn in front of the 
house a lady and her children are 
playing. In the dining-room be- 
hind them two men are watching 
the group on the lawn, as they sit 
and chat over their wine. Over the 
fireplace hangs a portrait (painted 
by a well-known artist) of a one- 
armed soldier, with a child upon 
his knee. The originals of the pic- 
ture are yonder on the lawn—grand- 
father and Miss Addy, a wilful 
young lady of five, who often re- 
calls to her grandsire another Ade- 
laide long lain in her grave. 

Says Benlomond to his friend, 
pointing to the open window, ‘There 
isn’t a prettier sight, to my mind, 
than that yonder. How those two 
understand one another ! ’ 

Ere long Addy quits her grand- 
father’s side and approaches the 
open window, with her eyes fixed 
thoughtfully on her blue shoes. The 
little maiden seems in a profound 
meditation. 

‘What is it, Addy ?’ asks papa. 

Addy peers in, sees no one but 
papa and her old friend Mr. Benlo- 
mond, and so enters through the 
window, and comes up, thoughtful 
of face, to stand by papa’s knee. 

‘Is grandpapa tired of playing ?’ 
asks he. 

‘No,’ said Addy, with a grave 
air, ‘ganpapa isn’t tired, but,’— 
and she shakes her head,—‘ he’s 
very naughty.’ 

‘Addy mustn’t say that, even in 
fun.’ 

‘But he is very naughty,” says 
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Addy, sadly, and quite in earnest. 
‘Ganpapa says to my dog, “’ Ector, 
go in the ’ouse;”’ and that’s naughty, 
because there’s a h, and papa says 
we must always pernounce our h’s,’ 

‘Phew!’ Benlomond gave a 
laugh, and looked at Gilbert with 
a droll smile. ‘Orthodox notions ! 
Your own child there, Rugge.’ 

Gilbert smiled too, but gravely, 
as he takes his child upon his knee. 

‘ Listen, Addy,’—and the father 
looks with a tender earnestness into 
the clear blue eyes that meet his 
own,—‘ Grandpapa is a wiser and 
better man than Addy’s father ever 
was or will be, though he does not 
always sound his h’s as Addy should, 
and cannot write or read so well as 
papa. He once suffered much sor- 
row for papa’s sake, and for many 
years had no one to care for him 
or comfort him; and Addy must 
always remember this, and love and 
comfort grandpapa now, and be 
proud of him too. For papa is as 
proud to be his son as this gentle- 
man of being the son of those good 
and brave men that Addy has heard 
papa read of in her history. And 
now never mind about grandpapa’s 
h’s again, but run back and kiss 
him, and finish your game.’ 

‘Ah! he is good, then, after all 
—isn’t he?’ cries Addy, much re- 
lieved ; and she scampers off for an 
immediate reconciliation, repeating 
triumphantly to herself, ‘Ganpapa is 
a good man, then!’ 

‘Good!’ echoes Benlomond, after 
a short silence, as he turns to the 
window and away from his friend ; 
‘Ay, Addy, better even than thy 
guileless self; of the race that 
keeps the blood of the world sweet; 
down in the only peerage that will 
last! Thy grandfather is one of 
God’s gentlemen, Addy fe 


THE END. 
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THE QUEEN 
\ ] HEN and by whom was Ame- 


rica discovered? Was it 
found and lost once, as most of us 
believe ; or twice, as some of us sur- 
mise, before the grand historical 
discovery by Columbus ? 

Postel, born in 1510, wrote in 
his Charte Géographique, concerning 
Newfoundland and the adjacent 
islands :— 


Terra haee ob lucrossissimam piseationis 
utilitatem summa litterarum memoria a 
Gallis adiri solita, et ante mille sexcentos 
annos frequentari solita est; sed eo quod 
sit urbibus inculta et vasta, spreta est. 


After all allowances for a French- 
man writing about the achieve- 
ments of the ancient Gauls when 
those of Hawkins and Gilbert were 
astonishing the world, may there 
not have been some truth in an 
impression then so general among 
learned men? And why, when we 


consider how much passes for good 
history with far less appearance of 


truth, should we 


altogether dis- 
credit the 


icelandic manuscripts 
which tell us how, in the year 
986, Biarne Hierulfson, sailing 
from Iceland to Greenland, to join 
his father, who had migrated thi- 
ther, and driven far to the south- 
west by 2 storm, saw when it 
cleared up a low land (Cape Cod ?), 
from which he turned away, be- 
cause it did not answer the descrip- 
tion of Greenland, and sailed north- 
west to his father? Was this the 
Keel-Cape, so called because Thor- 
wald, son of Eric the Red, thereon 
broke his keel after a long sail 
south-west from Greenland? 
Henry Thoreau, the American na- 
turalist, who explored Cape Cod, 
found much i in the character of the 
coast to remind him of another 
Icelandic chronicle, which records 
that Thorfinn sailed in the same 
direction, in the year 1007, with 
his wife, Gu lrida, and with several 
distinguished Norsemen, in three 
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OF THE WEST. 


ships containing 160 men, and all 
sorts of live stock, that, having 
land ‘on the right side’ of them, 
they ‘roved ashore,’ and found 
Or-wfi (‘trackless deserts’), and 
‘ Strand-ir lang-ar ok sand-ar (‘ long 
narrow beaches and sand-hills’), 
and ‘called the shores, Furdu- 
Strand-ir (Wonder-Strands) _ be- 
cause the sailing by them seemed 
long.’ Thoreau supposes, however, 
that the capes they saw were con- 
siderably further north. Bancroft 
seems to wonder that the sea-kings 
did not sail to Labrador, but finds no 
clear traces of their having done 
so. Certainly not; the times were, 
in comparison with that of Colum- 
bus, almost pre-historic; but certain 
it is also that, whether the concep- 
tion of the existence of a Western 
World was an @ priori one or not, 
all the fingers of poetry and pro- 
phecy pointed Columbus to the 
direction in which he sailed. 

There may be, indeed, secrets 
preserved in the language and tra- 
ditions of the American Indians, 
which might materially assist us ; 
but it will require an age less ab- 
sorbed in money-making to win 
them,—if indeed any red men re- 
main for that happier time. For- 
merly if any tradition or belief 
were found among them, bearing 
any resemblance to the traditions 
or beliefs of the Old World, it was 
at once explained by the scriptural 
hypothesis that they had migrated 
from Central Asia, and br ought the 
traditions with them. But if the 
Red Indians ever made such a 
migration they must have been 
strangely altered since then; for 
the white races that have colonised 
America during the last four hun- 
dred years have found the Indian 
most tenacious of his original home, 
defending every inch of his terri- 
tory, removal from which is gra- 
duated extermination. If the Red 
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Indians migrated from the Eastern 
hemisphere they must not only have 
traversed in canoes those seas of 
ice which baffle the navies of civili- 
sation, but they must have con- 
quered yet greater obstacles,—their 
own essential characteristics as a 
race. If they went driven before 
stronger tribes they must have left 
some traces, whereas we have none. 
Whence, then, came those vestiges 
of Eastern words and ideas found 
amongst the aborigines? Was 
Canada, which the Indians were 
said to have uttered to the French 
pioneers, the echo of some Spanish 
gold-hunters, dreary and oft-re- 
peated Vaca nada ? The original In- 
dian name for Canada is now known 
tobe Huachelaga. Istheresemblance 
of Potomac and Aquia, names found 
in use by Indians in Virginia for a 
large river and a large creek, to the 
Greek zorapdéc, and Latin aqua, 
merely coincidence? It may be 
so; but the same cannot be so 


easily alleged with regard to the 
traditions found among the now 


nearly extinct Mandan tribe of the 
Northern Missourian region, of a 
deluge by which the world was 
destroyed, one man alone being 
saved in a canoe which lodged on 
the top of a high mountain, and 
their consecration of the dove as 
the ‘mystery-bird.’ The traditions 
found among the Indians by the 
early French pioneers were not, 
moreover, all of a Christian cha- 
racter. When Mr. Longfellow pub- 
lished his Indian poem, Hiawatha, 
he was boldly charged with pla- 
giarism from a Finnish Edda, and 
the parallels between the hero of 
the Scandinavian poem and Hia- 
watha were so frequent and striking 
that the charge was for a time suc- 
cessful. But at length Mr. Long- 
fellow’s publication of the actual 
legends from Schoolecraft’s collection 
of Indian traditions, which he had 
strictly followed in his poem, suffi- 
ciently relieved him of the accusa- 


tion, whilst it left for the various 


‘ ologists’ who attend to the science 
of man the problem of how the 
legends of Finland could have per- 
vaded the tribes of Indians farthest 
west. Did Thorwald rehearse these 
stories to some old Indian who 
seemed to resemble his father, Eric 
the Red, and who helped him when 
he broke his keel on the strand ? 
What unknown Christian pioneers 
told the Mandans that story of the 
deluge ? 

I need not repeat here the many 
ideas which the Indians were found 
holding in common with Christen- 
dom, but may remind my reader 
that they were so striking and 
numerous that Le Clercq believed 
that some of the first apostles must 
have reached the American con- 
tinent. However, it will probably 
never be positively known who it 
was that gave, as Dr. Johnson said, 
‘a new world to European curiosity 
and cruelty.’ Nevertheless it is a 
matter of congratulation that the 
honour is traditionally awarded to 
the one who alone of the voyagers 
seems to have had a philosophical 
reason. for attempting to discover 
land in the west—namely, that an 
Eastern hemisphere implied and 
needed a Western one to balance it— 
and an interest in such a discovery 
apart from the hope of finding gold. 
({t is said that even Cabot ex- 
pressed his disappointment at find- 
ing a continent in his way, when he 
desired to reach India!) But what 
shall we say of the name which the 
new-found continent received? Was 
Destiny in a satirical mood, and 
looking forward to the reigns of 
slave-traders, filibusters, and Ale- 
bamas, when she decided that not 
Columbus, but Amerigo Vespucci, 
the pirate and slave-trader, who saw 
there a grand field for the scoundrel- 
isms of the Old World to find free 
play, should give his name to the 
New World? What a pity that 
some grand Indian name was not 
selected ! 


Leaving natural breaths, sounds of rain 
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and winds, calls as of birds and animals in 
the woods, syllabled to us for names, 

Okonee, Koosa, Ottawa, Mononguhela, 
Sawk, Natchez, Chattahoochee, Kaqueta, 
Oronoco, 

Wabash, Miami, Saginaw, Chippewa, 
Oskkosh, Walla Walla, 

Leaving such to the States, they melt, 
they depart, charging the water and the 
land with names. 


So sings Walt Whitman, in his 
wild way, and his thought is in 
harmony with a growing disposition 
in America to return as much as is 
possible to Indian names. Already 
the Legislature of Ohio has changed 
the names of two of her rivers back 
to their aboriginal names. And I 
shall look forward to the rechristen- 
ing of America, at some higher 
stage of culture, in some Indian 
name, perhaps yet to be discovered, 
which shall be the true name that 
the Adam of the Red Men bestowed 
upon it when he stood in his wild 
Paradise. 

Not, I think, merely to charge 
the water and land with names, did 
the generations of red men live so 
many ages in occupation of these 
continents ere they melted before 
the Eastern races. Mr. Ruskin, I 
believe, interprets the griffins, mon- 
sters, and animal forms, upon which 
so many old monuments rest, as the 
substantial vitality of Nature upon 
which Art must build; and it is up- 
on,and in co-operation with, this wild 
aboriginal strength, the pure human 
animality, that the races of the Old 
World must rear the structure of a 
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New World civilisation. It is an 
error to suppose that the Indian 
merely disappeared before the white, 
leaving no trace upon the mixture of 
races. He furnished the new fia- 
vour of the lump. The first colony 
of whites—as some historians think 

ever planted in America, includ- 
ing Virginia Dare, the first white 
child ever born in that hemisphere, 
was, according to the Indian tradi- 
tion, absorbed by the natives ;* but 
every colony from that day to this 
has had, more or less, to blend in 
some way with the Indian element. 
At every step the whites encoun- 
tered the savage, and race after 
race was filtered through that na- 
tive one, preserving, as it passed 
through, some of his own hardy and 
untamable traits. Every colony 
which could not presently produce 
a half-wild progeny able to match 
the red men was swallowed up. 
Every sinew had its training in 
this terrible antagonism, and when 
at last the white man stood a con- 
queror he found that a good deal of 
him was also conquered. The ap- 
pearance he had to himself by the 
time he had penetrated beyond the 
Alleghanies, — half-horse, half-alli-, 
gator, with a considerable infusion 
ofsnapping-turtle—was scarcely that 
with which he had left the drawing- 
rooms of Europe. The mythic stories 
of the first settlers of Kentucky, 
Ohio, Tennessee, and the south- 
west, bring before the mind the im- 
pression of a race of grotesque giants. 


* White’s colony in North Carolina was established under Sir Walter Raleigh about 
1587. When White returned from England to this colony, the island of Roanoke, on which 
he had left it, wasa desert. ‘ An inscription on the bark of a tree,’ says Bancroft, ‘ pointed 
to Croatan ; but the season of the year, and the dangers from storms, were pleaded as an 
excuse for an immediate return. Had the emigrants already perished? or had they 
escaped with their lives to Croatan,and through the friendship of Manteo, become familiar 
with the Indians? The conjecture has been hazarded’ (i.e. in Lawson’s North Carolina), 
‘that the deserted colony, neglected by their own countrymen, were hospitably adopted 
into the tribe of Hatteras Indians, and became amalgamated with the sons of the forest. 
This was the tradition of the Indians at a later day, and was thought to be confirmed by 
the physical character of the tribe, in which the English and the Indian race seemed to 
have been blended.’ According to Purchas, Sir Walter Raleigh sent five several expedi- 
tions to search for traces of the colony, which when White left it had eighty-nine men, 
seventeen women, and two children; but none were ever discovered unless in the abnormal 
characters of the Hatteras Indian’s face. 
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They are caricature Titans and 
Vikings. Davy Crockett finds in the 
top of a tree his favourite chamber 
for sleep, insists that the alligator is 
his normal saddle-horse, and exists to 
hunt bears or Indians, hedoesn’t care 
which. Captain Scott, the Hoosier, 
is such a sure shot, that the raccoon 
catching sight of him consents to 
come down without being fired at. 
Good Bishop Berkeley did not per- 
haps contemplate just such fulfil- 
ments of his prophecy— 


Not such as Europe breeds in her decay; 
Such as she bred when fresh and young, 

When heavenly flame did animate her clay, 
By future poets shall be sung.* 


The New World seems to have 
repeated, in her embryonic phases, 
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order is — Portuguese, Spanish, 
French, English. Neither the Mon- 
roe doctrine on the one hand, nor 
Louis Napoleon on the other, are 
likely to alter this law; and his 
grand new effort at opening up a 
career for the Latin race in Mexico 
is only a structural preparation for 
the inevitable drift of the later and 
higher race. 

In 1604 the French found in the 
Isle of Sable ‘grass pastured by 
oxen and cows which the Portu- 
guese carried there more than sixty 
years ago.’ In 1607 Champlain 
writes :—‘ Three or four leagues 
north of the Cap de Poitrincourt 
(near the head of the Bay of Fundy 
in Nova Scotia), we found a cross 
which was very old, covered with 


the law of the succession of races 
which had become historic in the 
Old. The Latin formation must 
precede the Anglo-Saxon, which 
afterwards covers it over. The 


moss, and almost all decayed, which 
was an evident sign that there had 
formerly been Christians there.’ 
After this thin stratum of Spain 
and Portugal, came the imposing 


* On the 5th of October last there died in Napa Valley, California, 2 man—George 
Yount by name—who was perhaps the last of a famous generation of hunters, trappers, 
and mountaineers, which opened the valley of the Mississippi and the path of Pacific ex- 
ploration to Eastern emigration, He was acquainted with Daniel Boone, the cele- 
brated pioneer of Kentucky, and, having taken up the westward march where Boone 
left it, passed through the valleys of Platte, Arkanzas, Green, Colorado, Mojave, and 
Sacramento, until, in 1831, he reached the limit of the continent, and settled himself in a 
beautiful valley of the Golden State. He obtained a grant there of 11,800 acres. He 
was surrounded by Indians only, whom he sometimes fought, and at other times made 
treaties with, in the most royal style. The Rev. Dr. Bushnell, in his book entitled Nature 
and the Supernatural, gives an account of Yount’s singular dream, the circumstances of 
which are well known in California, and which is the most thoroughly attested instance 
of the fulfilment of a dream with which Iam acquainted. It related to the Donner 
party, whose story has been often related. The account of Dr. Bushnell is as follows :— 

‘At my request he [Yount] gave me his story. About six or seven years previous, in a 
midwinter’s night, he had a dream, in which he saw what appeared to be a company of 
emigrants arrested by the snow of the mountains and perishing rapidly by cold and 
hunger. He noted the very cast of the scenery, marked by a huge perpendicular front of 
white rock cliff; he saw the men cutting off what appeared to be tree-tops rising out of 
deep gulfs of snow; he distinguished the very features of the persons, and the look of 
their peculiar distress. He woke profoundly impressed with the distinctness and appa- 
rent reality of his dream, At length he fell asleep and dreamed exactly the same dream 
again. In the morning he could not expel it from his mind. Falling in shortly after 
with an old hunter comrade, he told him the story, and was only the more deeply im- 
pressed by his recognising, without hesitation, the scenery of the dream. This comrade 
came over the Sierra by the Carson Valley Pass, and declared that a spot in the pass 
answered exactly to his description. By this the unsophisticated patriarch was decided. 
He immediately collected a company of men, with mules and blankets and all necessary 
provisions. The neighbours were laughing, meanwhile, at his credulity. ‘No matter,” 
said he, “ I am able to do this, and I will, for I verily believe that the fact is according 
to my dream.” Themen were sent into the mountains, 150 miles distant, directly to the 
Carson Valley Pass, and there they found the company in exactly the condition of the 
dream, and brought in the remnant alive.’ 
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strength of New France, to be 
followed by the permanent soil of 
New England. England certainly 
was not the first colonist of the 
Western World in point of time, 
which may be a sufficient reason 
for her subsequent possession of it. 
For that matter, the red men pre- 
ceded Portuguese, Spanish, and 
French. Never was there a more 
imperial dream than that which, 
perhaps, only faded away for ever 
when Montcalm died at Quebec. 
They too—the French — melted 
away, leaving the water and the 
land charged with names. Des 
Moines, Montreal, La Crosse, La 
Salle, Dunquerque, Saut Ste. Marie, 
Vermont, Fondulac, Frontignac. On 
the Upper Mississippi, which was 
the western boundary of ‘ Nouvelle 
France,’ our conductor is still called 
courrier de bois, or voyageur. Prairie, 
too, is a French word. 

The race of races which followed 
upon the discovery of the New 
World was something like that of 
the ancient Promethean games, in 
which the racers bore each a lighted 
torch, and the prize was awarded 
to him who first came to the goal 
with his torch still burning. In 
the race of occupancy and coloni- 
sation the victory was not to the 
swift, but to those pilgrims of 
the little Mayflower, whose torch 
alone proved unextinguishable. 

Yet, what magnificent achieve- 
ments were those of the early voy- 
agers westward, of whatever nation! 
What America needs is a poet. She 
is the land of unsung heroisms. 
Homer never had such men or deeds 
as await the New World poet, 
when he shall come. Emerge, De 
Soto (so will he command), from 
the ooze of the lonely Mississippi, 
on which thine first of all European 
eyes rested, and which became thy 
grave and monument; and thon, 
Marquette, whose name the forest- 
rangers of Michigan still invoke, 
rehearse that wondrous story of 
those who awakened the prim- 
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eval forests of Illinois with the 
hymn, 


Vexilla Regis prodeunt ; 


Fulget crucis mysterium ; 


and planted the cross, with the 
lilies of France underneath, on the 
banks of the Mississippi! No mere 
historian can fitly report the gran- 
deurs wrought in those vast solitudes 

by these, and others—as Cortes, 

John Smith, and that brilliant 
genius, La Salle, who first sailed 
from near the source to the mouth 
of the Father of Waters. These 
mighty spirits must slumber for 
awhile yet, until their minstrel 
passes on lake, prairie, river, savan- 
nah, sierra, evoking the past, of 
which they are monuments; in- 
voking the future, of which their 
splendid labours laid the pedestal. 
As for the ‘ Mayflower’—in which 
Hercules made his second voyage 
to unbind Prometheus, in the small 
earthen cup given by the Sun-god 
—its story cannot be told, because 
its voyage is little more than begun. 
When the Western Prometheus is 
really liberated, there will be flame 
enough for the brains of poets. Mil- 
ton published the law that they who 
would give birth to any great poem 
must, in some sort, have lived that 
poem beforehand. At present the 
large majority of those who occupy 
the cultivated portions of America 
are the true descendants of the 
large majority of those who first 
sought those shores— old-hunters. 
From Canada, around the coast to 
California, every nation of the Old 
World is there, and each with an 
El Dorado in its vision. To read 
of those early gold-hunters, who 
went so far, and (as we now know) 
toiled heedlessly over so many real 
gold-veins in Florida, Carolina, and 
Virginia, to find nothing but deso- 
late graves, reminds one of the 
fable ef the dying father who told 
his sons that a bag of gold was 
buried in his field. Like those sons, 
the nations that settled America 
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sought the gold vainly, then sowed 

and planted the furrows made by 
their search, until at last, in the 

vast wealth yielded by those fields, 
they realise more than the illusion 
romised them. 

But the Old World has really 
never got far toward the heart of 
the New. Perhaps a shelf around 
the coast of the continent, of the 
average breadth of 100 miles, 
would prove the limit of any dis- 
tinct national characters—English, 
French, Spanish, or other. The 
surges of Europe die away at the 
base of the Alleghanies, or are lost 
amid the bayous of the lower 
Mississippi. The torches of the 
racers are all extinguished by the 
breath from the prairies. The 
genius of the continent has as- 
signed a limit beyond which tribes, 
and even tongues, are confused. 
The first Napoleon saw and de- 
clared that it was struggling 
against fate to attempt the pre- 
servation of a distinctively French 
empire on the Mississippi, and 
gladly sold the vast territory of 
Orleans to the American President 
for what it would bring. He an- 
ticipated the Monroe doctrine. 
The Virginian English did, indeed, 
for a time seem about to control 
the West, but it was found to be 
only like those few square miles of 
fresh water which the volume of 
the Mississippi makes at its mouth 
in the Gulf of Mexico. Even that 
English stream ceased to be para- 
mount. Virginia’s ‘Western Reserve’ 
is now vague even as a name, and 
the Great West receives Saxon, 
Celt, Teuton, and Gaul,modifying,as- 
similating all, controlled by neither. 

My reader, who doubtless thanks 
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heaven daily that he belongs to 
that race which produced a Shak- 
speare and a Bacon, and constitutes 
the ne plus ultra of humanity, will 
by this time have concluded that 
in the Western cauldron, where 
spirits of all colours mingle as they 
may, the result is a chaotic jumble 
of peoples, who must look forward 
to a dead level of commonplaceness, 
a vast prairie-spread of no-manity, 
as its highest product. But it is 
certainly true that the mixture of 
races over them has brought forth 
the only real individualities in 
America. If one finds character- 
less populations in the New World, 
they will be found in those regions 
which directly inherited them from 
the Old. In New England there 
were the Adamses, Samuel and 
John Quincy, and Otis, Hancock, 
and the rest, all strong men, but 
very much alike. They were the 
fruit of one branch of the English 
tree. So also were Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and the 
rest in Old Virginia; they were 
in all respects Englishmen, and 
alike as peas of one pod. It was 
not otherwise in the Carolinas. To 
this day there is a certain sameness 
of development in the cities of the 
Eastern coast of the United States. 
There are different signs in the Far 
West. But I resist the temptation 
to generalise in this direction, until 
I shall have given some observa- 
tions and studies of the West, 
made during a seven years’ resi- 
dence in the heart of it, upon which 
must depend the worth of any 
interpretation or prophecy I may 
have to offer. 

I remember well the flutter into 
which the Queen of the West* was 


* Many of the American cities have these descriptive aliases : e.g. Bostonisthe ‘ Athens 
of America,’ New York is ‘ Gotham,’ Philadelphia the ‘ City of Brotherly Love,’ Baltimore 
the ‘ Monumental City,’ Washington the ‘City of Magnificent Distances,’ Cincinnati the 


‘Queen of the West.’ 


This city received its name from the ‘ Society of the Cincinnati,’ a 


celebrated club formed in the first days of the Republic, to which Washington, Franklin, 
and indeed all the leading men of the time belonged, the name having been chosen as 
one that fitly represented those who had left their farms for the revolutionary war, and 


were then returning to their peaceful pursuits. 
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thrown when it was announced that 
she was to have the pleasure - 
entertaining, for an evening and ¢ 

day, the young Prince of W: Tag 
Such enthusiasm is naturally to be 
expected from republicans, to whom 
a live Prince comes straight out of 
the fairy-books, with his invisible 
cap in one hand, and a glass slipper 
for some Cinderella habitually in 
the other. We found it pleasant 
for a time to reverse Rip Van 
Winkle’s experience, and wake up 
to find that we were still shouting 
for an English Prince. Nay, I re- 
member that there suddenly ap- 
peared quite a good crop of ‘British 
subjects,’ or those who played so 


for the time, composed chiefly of 


those whose grandmothers had been 
born in Canada, or who had second 
cousins whose maiden-name was 
English. The Queen City prepared 
for a fine ball, and surely the 
Prince never saw a larger or finer 
opera-house than that in which he 
was received, nor met with a more 
cordial welcome. Subsequently her 
citizens read, at first with indigna- 
tion, afterwards with a smile, the 
severe criticisms of ‘Our own Cor- 
respondent’ who travelled with the 
Prince’s suite, based upon the ab- 
sence of white cravats from the 
necks, and of English dress-coats 
from the backs, of the gentlemen 
who attended the ball. ‘The men 
appeared in ordinary morning dress,’ 
groaned Jenkins. Why did he not 
complain that we were not in court 
costume ? or, for that matter, that 
English larks did not sing along the 
fields over which he passed? The 
Cincinnatians were dressed in their 
evening dress, of which the white 
cravat and the ‘ swallow-tail’ have 
never, since the West was settled, 
been parts. Any other dress would 
have been as much an affectation as 
that in which an American repre- 
sentative appeared at the Queen’s 
drawing-room a few years ago, 
personating a black streak, and 
calling it the dress of an American 
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citizen. O, Jenkins, Dr. Living. 
stone did not even reproach that 
African king who met him in the 
full royal costume of his country, 
which consisted of a_ tobacco- 
pipe ! 

Ourselves uncritical, and ignorant 
of possible criticisms on ourselves, 
we did our finest, and enjoyed the 
occasion very much. The Prince 

ras affable, and so were the gentle- 
men who were with him. ‘ Who 
would have thought,’ said the Duke 
of Newcastle, with a merry twinkle 
in his eye, to a group of gentlemen, 
‘that you republicans could find 80 
much pleasure in the sight of 
royalty?’ ‘Ah, sir,’ replied one, 
‘we do not live near enough royalty 
to see its faults.’ It was always 
announced to those who invited the 
Prince to attend a ball in any city, 
that his Royal Highness’s partners 
in the dances must in every case be 
selected for him beforehand. In 
many places the ladies selected for 
this honour were those whose hus- 
bands or fathers were of the highest 
official rank. Im New York there 
were so many elderly married ladies 
who had to be invited by the com- 
mittee, that some fellow estimated 
the collective ages of those with 
whom the Prince danced in that 
city to be goo. In Cincinnati the 
committee decided that, from the 
ladies in good society, partners for 
the Prince should be selected with 
sole reference to their beauty. This 
of course was fatal to the committee- 
men, who, in a city of over 200,000, 
had to decide which were the eight 
or ten most beautiful ladies, and it 
is to be hoped that the Prince ap- 
preciated the self-sacrifice which 
gave him such a succession of 
charming partners. But amongst 
those who danced with him there 
was one fair girl whom the Great 
West itself had decked for him. 
Her grandfather had settled him- 
self in that neighbourhood about 
fifty years before, when a few 
log cabins alone constituted that 
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now largest and richest city of the 
West. When he became old he was 
poor, and he proposed to sell an old 
pasture-ground or common, which 
his wife had brought him, but 
which probably would not have 
sold for two shillings to the acre. 
When, in his need, he spoke to his 
wife of selling this ground, the 
tears came to her eyes, and she said 
that she still seemed to hear the 
tinkle of the bells of her father’s 
sheep formerly pastured on that 
ground, and it was the only link 
that bound her to the past. Her 
husband did not press the matter 
farther. The old lady’s filial piety 
had a speedy reward. In a year or 
two the great migration westward 
began. Cincinnati became its first 
centre beyond the Alleghanies, and 
before the old man and his wife 
died, the sheep-pasture which senti- 
ment had preserved was worth 
nearly a million of dollars. After- 
wards it became much more valu- 
able—being in the very centre of 
the city—and gave a large fortune 
to each of their children, one of 
whom is the mother of the lovely 
girl who danced with the Prince. 
Soon after the old gentleman of 
whom I have spoken, who was a 
lawyer and afterwards a judge, had 
settled in the West, a youth pre- 
sented himself in his law-office, and 
asked to study the law under his 
care, and serve him in copying, &c., 
by way of compensation. Pleased 
with the young man’s appearance, 
the Judge consented. The name 
of the youth was Nicholas Long- 
worth. His father had been a man 
of wealth, but, having adhered to 
the crown in the War of Indepen- 
dence, his property had been con- 
fiscated, and he was able to give his 
son but a scanty purse with his 
blessing. The young man went 
first to the South, but afterward 
resolved to seek his fortune in the 
West. At some small settlement 
on the upper Ohio he was taken ona 
flat-boat, and worked for his passage 
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down the river. As the boat crept 
slowly down, young Nicholas gazed 
upon either shore for some point 
that seemed to invite him to stop. 
When he arrived at the point which 
is now Cincinnati, he looked beyond 
the group of shanties and cabins 
which were (1821) all of it, to the 
environment of fine fields and su- 
perb hills, and concluded to pause 
there. With his bundle in his hand, 
which held all his worldly goods, 
he repaired to the house that seemed 
better than the rest, and was there 
received in the friendly manner I 
have described. 

After studying the law for some 
years he obtained a licence to prac- 
tise at the same, and sat down to 
wait for clients. At this time there 
was scattered through that country 
bordering the Ohio a number of 
‘ squatters,’ gypsies, half-breeds, 
from heaven knows where, all of 
whom were desperately ignorant, 
and many desperately bad. Among 
them Bishop Chase, father of the 
present Chief Justice of the United 
States, once tried to do some mis- 
sionary work, and, upon asking 
some woman if she loved Jesus, re- 
ceived for his reply that ‘ she hadn’t 
nothin’ agin him.’ Another minister 
who inquired of a woman in one of 
the river huts if they had ever had 
a revival in that neighbourhood was 
told: ‘We haint none of it here, 
but they’s got it down in Kentuck 
orful!’ It was not an unpromising 
field for a lawyer, whatever the 
preachers may have thought of it. 
Young Longworth’s first case was 
that of a notorious fellow arrested 
for stealing a horse. He made an 
able defence, and the rogue was 
acquitted, When they had left the 
court room, the client expressed to 
his lawyer his profound gratitude 
for the services rendered him, and 
regretted that he had no money 
with which to pay the lawyer's 
fee. ‘I have nothing on earth 
but an old whisky-still and,’ he 
added, in a whisper, ‘the horse.’ 

B2 
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‘You had better take that horse,’ 
said Longworth; ‘and you had 
better ride him as fast as possible, 
and as far as possible, from this part 
of the country.’ The rascal fol- 
lowed his advice, after telling him 
where he would find the whisky- 
still. Longworth did not look after 
the still for a year or more, when, 
wishing a small sum of money, he 
went to see whether it was worth 
selling. He found that some enter- 
prising settler had taken possession 
of it, and was using it in a distillery 
which he had established. The 
man agreed to pay a certain sum 
for the article if Longworth would 
grant him a year’s credit, which 
was agreed to. At the end of that 
time the distiller declared himself 
unable to pay the money, and be- 
sought Longworth to take in pay- 
ment an old piece of ground, nearly 
covered with stagnant t puddles. This 
Longworth refused. <A year later, 

however, finding it was not likely 
that he would get the money for 
the still, he agreed to accept the 
dismal piece of land, which lay for 
many years there: after without his 
seeing it. At the end of that 
time some immigrants came west- 
ward, and it occurred to Longworth 
to drain the land. A few years later 
he was offered several thousands of 
dollars for it, but he saw that it 
would soon be worth as many mil- 
lions. It more than fulfilled his 
expectations. From the _ horse- 
thief’s whisky-still emerged the 
geni who brought fortune, not only 
to Longworth, but to the entire 
country around. The old man 
himself died recently, leaving a 
fortune estimated at $10,000,000. 
Not more than a third or a fourth 
of this money, however, came by 
the luck of the land, but from a 
felicitous investment which Long- 
worth made of the money obtained 
thus. There was a wild grape in 
America, the exceeding delicacy of 
whose flavour was, I believe, men- 
tioned in the reports of the earliest 
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of Sir Walter Raleigh’s colonists in 
Carolina, though it was rediscovered 
in 1801 at Asheville, North Carolina, 
and which has been known since as 
the Carawsa, from the Indian tribe 
of that name which inhabited the 
region where it was chiefly found. 
Undoubtedly there is no grape of 
flavour superior to that of the 
Catawba. It occurred to Long- 
worth that this grape was particu- 
larly fit to be made into wine. 
After a few experiments he found 
that the vine was hardy, and the 
grape susceptible of culture. He 
at once imported skilful French 
wine-dressers and  wine-makers. 
The experiment kindled the en- 
thusiasm which had been latent in 
the cold and prudent pioneer ; he 
gave his money without stint, and 
with no thought of its return, and 
vineyard after vineyard fringed the 
banks of the Ohio. 

At length it was found that Mr. 
Longworth could sell a better hock 
made of Catawba than could be im- 
ported in casks from the Rhine, and 
as good a champagne as could be 
purchased in New York for sixteen 
dollars, or in London for sixty shil- 
lings, the dozen. Certainly, one 
rarely tastes so delicious a wine as 
the sparkling Catawba. The reports 
of this wine which the Germans, 
who were the chief foreign immi- 
grants of the West, made to their 
friends in the Fatherland, led to the 
settlement of a small army of vine- 
dressers from the banks of the 
Rhine upon those of the Ohio; 
under them the enterprise which 
Longworth began has extended it- 
self over several large counties 
throughout Southern Ohio, and into 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, and 
California, ‘and the Catawba wine 
has almost superseded all others. 
The Catawba vine yields about 500 
gallons to the acre, though in the 
best years the average is “from 600 
to 800. The annual yield of the 
Ohio valley alone is now over 
500,000 gallons. In 1840, the wine 
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produced in the United States was 

174,734 gallons; in 1850, it had 
risen to 221,249; and now itis con- 
siderably over 2,000,000 per annum. 
Mr. Longworth had 200 acres of 
vintages himself, and he freely 
loaned money to those who desired 
to enter the business. ‘I have,’ he 
said, ‘done my country a greater 
benefit in introducing this grape to 
public notice, than if I had paid the 
national debt.’ 

The man who thus enriched him- 
self and his countrymen was eccen- 
tric. With all his wealth his family 
found it difficult to induce him to 
dress respectably, from his profound 
aversion to new suits of clothes. 
Indeed, changes could only be 
effected by their purchasing a new 
suit, guessing at a fit, and substi- 
tuting them whilst he slept for the 
old, which were at once destroyed. 
Even then he could not be per- 
suaded except by garments of the 
plainest description. He was on 
one occasion, whilst standing in his 
own garden, mistaken for the gar- 
dener, and offered a small coin if he 
would take a love-letter to his own 
daughter, to which he consented. 
The young man who made this 
offer was afterwards married to Miss 
Longworth. At another time he 
sat just outside of his own door, 
waiting for a friend; and, the day 
being warm, took off his hat, and 
held it in his hand. Falling into a 
doze, he was presently aroused by 
his friend, and on putting on his 
hat, found that there was a small 
silver coin in it, cast there by some 
charitable soul, who mistook for a 
beggar the w ealthiest man in the 
United States. He would give no- 
thing to the usual charities, but re- 
garded it as his special duty to take 
care of those whom he denominated 
‘the devil’s poor. ‘There are 
enough who give to the worthy 
poor, the pious ; unfortunate,’ I once 
heard him say; ‘ but who cares for 
the wicked, drunken, and vicious 
poor?’ He really gave goodly 
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sums to these vicious ones, much to 
the scandalisation of the rigidly 
righteous. He also made at various 
times of the year distributions of 
bread to all who chose to come to 
his door and ask for it. He was in- 
deed the true Prince of Catawba 
Land; and the only festivity which 
Iremember as surpassing that which 
greeted the Prince of Wales, was 
that at which, a short time before, 
the city had celebrated the Golden 
Wedding of its patriarch. At that 
wedding I touched the hand of an 
aged lady, who was the first white 
child born in Ohio, and who had 
been a bridesmaid at the wedding 
which took place fifty years before. 
Two generations stood around the 
venerable pair, and the tables were 
loaded with golden gifts. The 
Longworth park which stands in 
that sooty city, like a pearl on the 
breast of a blacksmith, was bril- 
liantly illuminated, and the people 
were welcomed with an Oriental 
hospitality. Four or five years ago 
he died in ripe old age, when closed 
one of the most useful lives ever 
lived on that continent. 

It was about forty-six years ago 
that the parents of Hiram Powers, 
now known as a distinguished 
American sculptor, came to Cincin- 
nati, which indeed was for a long 
time the city that every westward 
pilgrim sought. Hiram was a boy 
of about thirteen years at the time, 
and had already exhibited a genius 
for mechanism. He was placed 
with a clockmaker, named Watson, 
and before reaching his majority 
was the best mechanic in the place, 
able to turn his hand to anything— 
from making a clock to building a 
steamboat. He was taught model- 
ling by an old German sculptor, and 
began his career as an artist by 
modelling wax figures, which were 
certainly very life- like, and are still 
exhibited in the Museum there. He 
made particularly a wax figure of 
the favourite comedian, Alexander 
Drake, the excellence of which had 
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a curious attestation. The come- 
dian being expected on a certain 
occasion to sing a popular song, the 
curtain arose and displayed Mr. 
Drake; but he uttered no song or 
word. The audience waited, then 
hissed ; the curtain rose a second 
time, showing the motionless singer, 
who, it was then concluded, must 
be drunk. It had to be announced 
that it was a wax Drake. The fame 
of this figure was so great as to lead 
a severe art-critic of the place to 
visit it. Whereupon a ruse, which 
Mr. Reade has since made familiar 
in Peg Woffington, was practised. 
The critic admired the general 
truthfulness of the figure, but 
thought the nose one-sided and the 
head somewhat larger than the 
original’s. When the criticism was 
over, Drake stepped forth, and the 
young artist had a triumph. 

Mrs. Trollope, then a handsome 
and blooming lady, came to Cincin- 
nati, where she resided some years. 
One of her compagnons du voyage, a 
Frenchman, named Hervien, I 
believe, had made and began to 
exhibit there a large and suffi- 
ciently terrific transparency of 
Dante’s hell. But the lamps did 
not work well, and the exhibition 
proved a failure. Young Powers, 
however, caught at the idea, and 
constructed an ingeniously horri- 
ble exhibition, in which some of 
Hervien’s materials were used, re- 
presenting flames, serpents, devils, 
and other infernal paraphernalia. 
His ‘ Infernal Regions’ constitute, 
to this day, a popular exhibition in 
that city. A current of electricity 
sent along the iron railing, which 
the spectators naturally clutch as 
they lean over to gaze into the pan- 
demonium beneath, adds tothe thrill- 
ing impressions of the scene, which, 
it is alleged, has in its day converted 
many a sinner. Mr. Longworth 
was interested in the early manifes- 
tations of ability by Powers; and, 
finding that he was ambitious of 
becoming an artist, became his 
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patron, and furnished the means by 
which he was enabled to go to Italy 
and receive instruction. 

Mrs. Frances Trollope came to 
Cincinnati about the year 1828, and 
resided there two years. How deep 
was the impression made upon the 
entire country by her subsequent 
book abont it, may be judged by 
the fact that she has added a cha- 
racteristic word to the American 
vocabulary, it being quite common 
in any part of the United States to 
hear mothers threaten to trollop 
their children if they do not behave. 
She has thus become as potent a 
name to conjure the young genera- 
tion of America with as the Black 
Douglass was in Scotland. And, 
indeed, this new verb, whose sig- 
nificance my reader, doubtless, 
already knows, most aptly ex- 
presses the good part that Mrs. T. 
performed for the then infant West. 
The squall that followed was natu- 
ral; but no other book about Ame- 
rica has ever done so much good as 
hers. 
companions with her, and cared 
little for making acquaintances in 
the most cultivated circle that ex- 
isted in Cincinnati—a circle by no 
means insignificant even at that 
time; and, consequently, only the 
coarser traits of the people appeared 
in her book ; but she had the good 
sense to feel that what her people at 
home would wish to hear about was 
the new world, and not so much of 
the old world as had managed to 
survive in the new. The coarse 
traits were the most distinctive. 
Nevertheless, there is a possible 
opal in every flint. It would seem 
that Mr. and Mrs. Trollope went to 
Cincinnati with some idea of settling 
there, or at least of leaving one of 
their sons, Master Adolphus, I be- 
lieve. (What if T. A. T. had re- 
mained there! and what if Arthur 
Hugh Clough, who tried to obtain a 
situation in one of the famous High 
Schools, had remained there! If 
all the wits.who have visited that 


Mrs. Trollope brought good 
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place with an idea of settling per- 
manently had done so, I might 
now be writing of a classic city.) 
England and Florence are indebted 
to an attack of ague which seized 
on Master Adolphus and determined 
his parents against leaving him in 
the West. Mrs. Trollope made a 
considerable investment in the pur- 
chase of a piece of ground in the 
centre of the city, and in building 
thereon a Bazaar, a good part of her 
motive in which was, I believe, 
philanthropic, or to employ young 
women and encourage others to 
employ them as_ shopkeepers, no 
woman having, at that time, 
ever been so employed there. The 
scheme was an utter failure. The 
Bazaar building has since been 
successively used as an Eclectic, a 
Hydropathic, and, I believe, a 
Female Medical College ; has been 
once or twice, if I mistake not, the 
home of varieties of socialistic re- 
formers; and, in each case, has 
and haunted by 
Failure, until it became a home for 
invalided and convalescent Federal 
soldiers, for whom it was found 
admirably adapted. 

The ruddy-hearted and eupeptic 
Englishwoman has left in the West 
an impression favourable to herself. 
Frank, generous, and with the nerve 
for any experience, she explored the 
neighbourhood until she knew not 
only the Indians, the camp-meeting 
revivalists, and the market-women, 
who insisted on walking arm-in-arm 
with her, but the races immediately 
anterior to these imbedded in the 
soil,—to such an extent indeed that 
she foretold the discovery of the 
bones of the mammoth which was 
found there recently. One reads 
her book now, however, with some- 
what the same feeling that one 
looks at those blurred stereoscopic 
views which have aimed at photo- 
graphing the rapids of Niagara. 
She was almost indignant that even 
so gifted an oratress as Fanny 
Wright was not welcomed by the 


been pursued 
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Queen of the West, because she was 
a woman; that her bazaar, designed 
to enlarge the sphere of occupation 
for woman, failed in a region where, 
as she said, ‘women are guarded by 
a shield of sevenfold insignificance ; ’ 
and her satire is keen on the dismay 
and horror excited by the perfor- 
mances of two French figurantes 
who visited the city. Yet the witty 
authoress lived herself to see the 
day when women were not only in 
general employment, but several of 
them in regular medical practice, in 
Cincinnati; when its court decided 
that a woman was admissible to 
practice at law in it; when the 
female lecturer was an ordinary in- 
stitution ; and, had she lived a little 
longer, might have found blasé 
London itself slightly scandalised 
by a figurante ‘ Mazeppa’ from the 
same city. One may indeed trace 
there, in certain transformations, 
Mrs.Trollope’s portraits,—as the inn- 
keeper who, in response to her wild 
idea of having a separate dinner- 
table for herself and family, says, 
‘Our manners are very good man- 
ners, and we don’t wish any 
changes from Europe;’ and the 
art-critic, who, on being told that a 
certain picture shown him is Hebe 
and the bird of Jove, asks, ‘ What 
the devil is Hebe doing with the 
American eagle?’—but they are 
forgotten beside the mighty cartoons 
which Destiny has thrown, is throw- 
ing, upon that vast canvas. 

Figures can but very inadequately 
indicate the new stratifications that 
have supervened since that first 
European book about the domestic 
life of America was produced, but 
here are some that may well be 
pondered. In the year 1800 Cin- 
cinnati had but 400 inhabitants ; in 
1810 it had 2,540; in 1820, 9,602 ; 
in 1830, 24,851; in 1840, 46,338; 
in 1850, 115,436; in 1865, it has 
230,000. In 1831 the city of Chi- 
cago had twelve families; it has 
now about 200,000 inhabitants. So 
late as 1850 there were but 40 miles 
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of railway lines around Chicago; 
now 5,000 miles centre there; and 
in the one year 1865 the value of the 
commerce that passed over the St. 
Clair flats was 22,700,055/. In 1849 
when organised as a territory, Min- 
nesota had 4,000 inhabitants; by 
the census of 1860 it had 170,000. 
The growth of the cities of California 
and ‘ Petrolia,’ * (which now con- 
tribute $70,000,000 to the internal 
revenue ‘of the United States) are 
within the memories of young men 
and boys. The westward march has 
become a rush; it is as if some Pied 
Piper were charming away from the 
East all but the aged and crippled. 
How smooth now is the way that 
was once so hard and perilous! One 
leaves New York, and sweeps over 
the great still land-ocean of prairie 
in a comfortable hotel on wheels, 
—stretching on his couch at night, 
rising to his hot breakfast in an ad- 
joining ‘ car,’ and taking his cigar 
and the daily newspaper of the last 
town inanother. The Indians have 
yielded their tomahawks to be made 
into railway sleepers. On the great 
rivers one sees them hovering in 
little bayous and swamps, and 
gazing with sullen wonder on the 
thousand floating palaces that pass 
by on waters, which fifty-seven 
years ago knew none but their 
canoes and the rafts. 
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Behind the squaw’s light birch canoe 
The steamer rocks and raves ; 

And city lots are staked for sale 
Above old Indian graves. 

I hear the tread of pioneers, 
Of nations yet to be— 

The first low wash of waves where soon 
Shall roll a human sea. 


‘I sincerely believe,’ wrote Mrs. 
Trollope, as the result of her obser- 
vations in the West, ‘ that if a Fire- 
worshipper, or an Indian Brahmin, 
were to come to the United States, 
and could preach and pray in Eng- 
lish, he would not be long with- 
out a respectable congregation.’ 
This is certainly true. The old so- 
cial and theological ties, still strong 
on the Eastern coast of America, 
are made rotten by the western 
winds, and break very easily. 
The West is hospitable to every 
new creed or social experiment, 
whilst its practical necessities fur- 
nish the severest test of each. At 
an early day it was felt by the 
religious and social theorists of 
Europe to be the great field for the 
embodiment of their ideas, and their 
voyages and efforts there remind 
one of the pilgrimages of the early 
gold-hunters and north-west-pas- 
sage explorers. With similar devo- 
tion and energy did they seek 
Golden Ages, Social Eldorados, and 
Arcadias, in those far-off isles and 


* In December, 1752, Major George Washington, of the Virginia militia, was sent by 
Gov. Dinwiddie to the French commander of that day, who was establishing a line of 


military ports between Lake Erie and the Ohio River. 


In his route he passed up the 


Valley of the Alleghany and across the County of Venango, then the habitation of Indians 


and wild animals. 


A hundred years later, and all that could be seen among those barren 


hills was a couple of sleepy Dutch towns, with very little to sell to the outer world and 


still less to buy from it. 


Within the past five years the discovery of an illuminating oil 


beneath the surface of the earth has transformed the face of nature with magical rapidity. 


The whole country for miles is dotted with derricks, steam-engines, and shanties ; 
cities have sprung up, with their hotels, stores, banks, and theatres. 
miles around Oil City are over 200,000 inhabitants. 


; new 
In a cireuit of 30 


Meadville, the neck of the oil regions, through which is poured the oil outgoing and 
the thousand supplies ingoing, has risen from a population of 3,000 in 1860 to 15,000. 
Places like Franklin, Titusville, Oil City, Pithole, which scarcely existed, now boast of 


their daily newspapers, their hotels, banks, stores, and theatres. 
miles around Franklin there are not less than 200,000 energetic people. 


In the circuit of 30 
The whole 


country is dotted with derricks, engines, houses, and the increase is rapid and steady.—- 


New York Tribune, Oct. 6, 1865. 
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streams of Humanity. Thither in 
the year 1814, when not yet three 
thousand souls dwelt on the site of 
the largest city of the West, came 
the shoemaker of Wurtemburg, 
George Rapp, bringing his company 
of ‘Harmonists’ with him. Not 
content, like that other shoemaker, 
Boshme, with mystic air-castles, he 
went to build in Ohio the idee al 
structure for which Wurtemburg 
furnished neither materials nor to- 
leration. He 


Indiana, then almost a wilderness ; 
but they all became wretchedly 
poor, and were glad to sell New 
Harmony to Robert Owen, when 
he came following iis mirage. 
Rapp repaired to. Pennsylvania, 
where he founded the village of 
‘Economy,’ and where, taught by 
twenty years of failure, the ‘Rapp- 
ites succeeded better, though they 
are still poor. Rapp died in 1847. 
He was a good, gentle soul. The 
greater number of Germans who 
went to America remained in the 
West to mingle with the general 
community. They always main- 
tained their reverence for the in- 
spired shoemaker, however, and 
held that not he but Nature failed. 
I remember to have visited once at 
a German residence in Cincinnati, 
the lady of which, though sur- 
rounded by every comfort, still so 
cherished the remembrance of him 
for and with whom she had suffered 
so many privations, that she had a 
large shrine, of the old Catholic 
kind, in her drawing-room, where 
the portrait of Rapp, with ever- 


green around it, took the place of 


the Madonna and child, and where 
she and her children worshipped 
like true Comtists. Before New 


Harmony came into the hands of 


Owen, a French socialist, whose 
name I have forgotten, tried to 
establish a community there, which 
failed immediately. It was about 
the year 1823, or soon after the 
death of his patron, the Duke of 


established himself 
with his followers in the centre of 
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Kent, that Robert Owen came to 
the West to try and graft on the 
New World what his “experiments 
at Lanark and Gray’s Inn Road, 
London, had proved could not grow 
in England, even with the help of 
royal patronage, and the more sub- 
stantial aid furnished from the 
purses of David Dale and Madame 
Rothschild. He wasabout fifty-three 
years of age when he came to Ame- 
rica, but had the viv acity and enthu- 
siasm of aboy. He provided dwell- 
ings for about 2,000 persons, at an 
expense of about 6,c00/. The pro- 
ject died in its infancy, and New 
Harmony passed principally into 
the hands of a Scotchman, named 
Maclure, and M. Darusmont, a 
French socialist, to whom Miss 
Wright was married. The village 
now became the arena of educa- 
tional experiments, and interested 
some men of ability who went to 
reside there—amongst others the 
botanist, Thomas Say ; Dr. Troost; 


of Nashville University ; and M. le 


Sueur, of the Jardin des Plantes, 
Paris. Owen still firmly believed 
that his idea of society had the 
essence of vitality in it, and attri- 
buted his failure to the elements of 
the Christian creed which still sur- 
vived in his neighbourhood, and 
which stood as a wall between his 
community and the outside world, 
which it aspired to leaven and 
finally absorb. No doubt the im- 
mediateness of the failure is attri- 
butable to the religious opposition 
with which he met. He began his 
vareer in the West by vigorous 
thrusts at the churches, and they 
attacked him like hornets. He ad- 
vertised in Cincinnati a challenge 
to the clergy to contest with them . 
before an audience the truth of the 
Christian religion. This challenge 
was accepted by the Rev. Alexander 
Campbell, the founder of an obscure 
sect of Baptists, called ‘ Campbell- 
ites,’ aman of some natural power, 
but of no culture. Their debate 
occupied fifteen evenings in a public 
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hall, and was an important event. 
Campbell was by no means a match 
either in education or temper for his 
English antagonist, and his failure 
to sufficiently meet Owen’s points 
left a kind of animosity toward the 
heretic in the minds of the orthodox 
believers. This certainly made his 
social experiment more difficult, 
and he went away, somewhere about 
1828, to Mexico. The heresies which 
he tnoules ited did not pass away,how- 
ever, with his socialistic projects ; 
and those who agree with him in the 
former have to this day a large and 
important organisation there in the 
form of a ‘Sunday Institute.’ A 
friend of the writer, who met and 
conversed with Robert Owen at the 
Brook Farm Community in Massa- 
chusetts, more than twenty years 
ago, when he must have been 
seventy-three or four, tells me 


that failures in Scotland, England, 
the United States, and Mexico, had 
not quenched his faith in or enthu- 
siasm for his idea, that his locks 


were still chesnut, without a touch 
of grey, and that he moved about 
Brook Farm as a patriarch whom 
all honoured. Another year, and 
that place too was in the land- 
market. As for New Harmony, it 
is at present noted as the village 
where more corn is turned into pork 
and into’ whisky than any other of 
its size in the Union! 

Robert Owen left two sons in 
America, both of whom have had 
somewhat distinguished careers. 
David Dale Owen was, perhaps, the 
most serviceable practical geologist 
that the country ever had. Edu- 
cated in good Swiss colleges, he re- 
turned and made a valuable recon- 
noissance of the geological features 
of Indiana, of which he became state 
geologist. His ability being recog- 
nised he was employed to make sur- 
veys of their mineral wealth and 
geological structure by the states of 
lowa, Winconsin, Minnesota, and 
Kentucky. His reports were in- 
valuable, and will form the basis of 
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all subsequent explorations of this 
vast region. His work on the geo- 
logy of Indiana is especially valuable. 
He was a few years ago elected the 
state geologist of Arkanzas, and he 
had ne early ‘completed his surveys of 
that region, when the exposures to 
which he had been subjected in the 
prosecution of his work brought 
on the disease of which he died, at 
the age of fifty. Robert Dale Owen, 
his brother, entered upon the career 
of a democratic politician, and was 
elected to the Congress of the United 
States, where he served in the term 
from 1843 to 1847. For some rea- 
son, probably because of the extreme 
pro-slavery tendencies of the Demo- 
cracy, he turned his attention to 
other things, and wrote two books— 
New Views of Society and Hints on 
Public Architecture—both of which 
have considerable merit. He par- 
took of the spiritistic excitement, 
nd produced the work which has 
become a text-book of the ‘ circles 
—Footfalls on the Boundaries of An- 
other World. Since the late civil war 
began he has devoted his attention 
to politics again, and written influen- 
tial arguments in favour of a pro- 
clamation of emancipation before one 
was issued by Mr. Lincoln, and, re- 
cently, in favour of negro-suffrage. 
Nearly fifty years ago the beau- 
tiful and gifted Fanny Wright, a 
Scotch girl of a family well known 
in the world of letter rs, just out of 
her teens, but fully indoctrinated 
by those who had charge of her or- 
phaned life with French material- 
istic philosophy, visited America 
Then she left, and wrote an enthu- 
siastic book about that country. 
Afterwards the Epicurean Philo- 
sophy fascinated her, and she wrote 
her ‘ Few days in Athens,’ defend- 
ing the same. She had made seve- 
ral attempts at lecturing in Eng- 
land, once at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, but was coldly repulsed by 
the English public. Then again the 
great West arose before her as the 
land for the realisation of all visions, 
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and whilst yet only twenty-nine, 
but with a substantial sum of money 
in her possession, she sailed in com- 
pany with Mrs. Trollope for New 
Orleans. At this period the idea 
of a female public speaker, outside 
of a Quaker meeting, was, even in 
America, so novel, that not even 
the very attractive personnel and 
vivid eloquence of Fanny Wright 
could at once gain for her a good 
hearing. Though she always had 
large audiences they did not com- 
prise the classes whom she wished 
to interest, but chiefly the ever- 
curious mob. 

For some time she resided at 
New Harmony, and edited the 
Gazelte published there, in which 


she discoursed on the subject of 


emancipation, and reproduced the 
chief doctrines of Mary Wollstone- 
craft’s Vindication of the Rights of 
Women. In this per ‘iodical she also 
published various essays, lectures, 
and reviews. She had become the 
other 
celebrated Frenchmen, which led 
to her visit to Paris, where she 
was regarded as a brilliant member 
of society. Though an ardent re- 
publican, her associations in Paris 
were chiefly with Bonapartists, and 
particularly with M. and Madame 
de Neuville, who had just returned 
from Washington, where M. de 
Neuville had been on a diplomatic 
mission about the year 1824. Just 
after those scenes of parliamentary 
violence which resulted in the ex- 
pulsion by soldiery of Manuel from 
the Chamber of De »puties, Miss 
Wright chanced to be in a distin- 


friend of Lafayette and of 


guished company at the mansion of 


Count Segur, where a knot of pro- 
minent members of the opposition 
were denouncing the legitimists, 
and De Neuyille amongst others. 
‘Ce Hyde De Neuville!’ cried one, 
‘c’est un homme de sang; un véri- 
table tigre contre-révolutionnaire.’ 
Hearing this, Miss Wright darted 
to the centre of the astonished 
group, and silenced all by saying 
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loudly : ‘ Forcené, comme nous 
l’avons vu, Messieurs, je le connais 
pour un homme doué d’une com- 
passion sans bornes et de la can- 
deur d’un enfant.’ Tired with the 
revolutionary atmosphere of Paris, 
she returned to America, and was 
soon absorbed in the negro ques- 
tion, being next to Benjamin Lundy 
the first pioneer of abolitionism in 
America. 
The effort made by that young 
enthusiast, without aid or sympa- 
thy, to solve in the south-west the 
problem which is now convulsing 
that entire country, must always 
be remembered as a part of the 
romance of the West. She pur- 
chased 2,000 acres of land in West- 
ern Tennessee, and there collected a 
colony of emancipated slaves, with 
the object of showing that they 
could reach a civilisation as per- 
fect as that of whites, and to avert 
the danger which she announced 
(1825) of ‘disunion, bloodshed, 
and servile wars of extermination.’ 
The project failed, of course; from 
without, not from within. Mon- 
tesquieu said, ‘It will not do to 
admit that the negro is a man, lest 
it should appear that the white is 
not.’ Miss Wright’s experiment 
was one whose failure was a politi- 
cal necessity ; especially as the 
country was just then feeling the 
first ground-swells of the coming 
agitation and revolution. The fail- 
ure of her own physical health 
assisted the enemies of her project 
in destroying it. The negroes were 
shipped off to Hayti, and their colo- 
nist to New York and New England, 
where she was cordially received, 
where she gained great fame as an 
oratress, and left traces of her in- 
fluence in sundry ‘ Fanny Wright 
Societies.’ She must, doubtless, 
be regarded as the first apostle of 
the woman’s era gospel which is yet 
to make its revolution in America. 
Few persons who have ever lived in 
America have made a deeper im- 
pression upon it than this gifted 
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woman. ‘Though pursued by slan- 
ders and accusations of infidelity, 
she bore herself bravely, and held 
Farewell! farewell! kindly I'll think on thee, 
Land of the West! and so mayst thou retain 
In some warm hearts, kind memory of me, 
A cheerless pilgrim on life’s stormy main. 


to her purpose, and left many hearts 
to respond to her words of parting— 


She was subsequently married, in 
1838, to Monsieur Darusmont, who 
seems to have held a good posi- 
tion among men of science in 
France, and who was engaged with 
William Maclure, a prominent Pes- 
talozzian of those days, in promoting 
educational and social reforms in 
America. Separated from him, 
whether by death or divorce I know 
not, she came, with her daughter, 
back to Cincinnati, where she lived 
almost in retirement, surrounded 
by loving friends, and active to the 
last in works of benevolence, until 
her death in 1853. A simple marble 
monument, on which many a re- 
verent hand lays the fresh spring 
flowers, marks her grave in Spring 
Grove Cemetery, near that city. 

Sending the Scotch girl to the 
North, and her negroes to Hayti, 
could not quite undo her brave 
though brief work in Tennessee. 
The negroes south of the Ohio had 
discovered for the first time that 
they had white friends somewhere ; 
and as from the Southern hills they 
caught the gleam of the river that 
divided free from slave states, it 
seemed thenceforth the yerge of 
their El Dorado. The Ohio—easily 
fordable in summer, and for some 
months frozen over in winter—be- 
came their north-west passage to 
sunnier, if colder, climes than the 
warm South afforded. 


No more crouching in the cane-brake 
Over there ; 

No more agonising heart-quake, 
Over there; 

No more marble-hearted master 

Shouting fiercely ‘Get on faster!’ 
Over there ; 

No more linked limbs are quaking, 

No more burdened backs are aching, 

No more hearts are breaking, breaking, 
Over there! 


Not far from Fanny Wright’s 
peaceful grave was that mysterious 
and metaphorical ‘ Underground 
Railroad,’ which has borne so many 
thousands to that liberty which the 
flag of England alone afforded. If 
all the midnight flights for free- 
dom, all the desperate escapes, en- 
counters, and races on those plains 
between the Ohio and Detroit were 
related, the novels of Cooper would 
be dull in comparison with them, 
How often has the master, with 
his fellow man-and-woman-hunters, 
come back with his waggon load of 
fugitives, only to find at day- 
dawn that he has got an impu- 
dent set of blackened decoy-whites, 
whose loud lamentations at being 
seized had lost him his game! 
How often has the science of war 
been invented again by the fugi- 
tives’ necessity; and a rope drawn 
from tree to tree across the road 
stopped the pursuing horses long 
enough to gain time! I know a 
single house where three thousand 
negroes have found a few hours of 
rest in the daytime, awaiting the 
protecting night, with her pole-star. 
But then again, I have seen them 
again and again borne back over 
their Jordan, bound and bleeding. 
Rarely did a negro surrender with- 
out a desperate resistance; and 
when they could not resist, they 
put a wider stream than the Ohio, 
a deeper chasm than Niagara, be- 
tween themselves and their pur- 
suers. Poor Margaret Garner, over- 
taken and arrested at Cincinnati, 
ten years ago, kissed her three chil- 
dren, and cut their throats from ear 
to ear; and as she herself was going 
down to her master’s plantation on 
a steamer, managed to leap from 
the boat, and find her freedom and 
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womanly honour in the ooze of the 
Ohio. 

Slavery recovered some slaves, 
by these means, at the time, to lose 
them all eventually. On these hills 
overhanging the city some young 
boys and girls were trained, who 
did not get all of their education in 
Lane Seminary. Amongst others 
there were trained, amidst such 
scenes, Henry Ward Beecher, and 
Mrs. Stowe, whose memory of those 
early scenes would easily furnish 
more Georges and Elizas for her 
novels than she could desire.* Dark 
days were those! But in their 
shadow stood the genius of the 
future, who impresses all things for 
his warp, and weaves in now bright, 
now sombre, threads. 

We once had a Protestant Epi- 
scopal Bishop in America, who pub- 
lished an edition of the Prayer Book 
with Ary Scheffer’s ‘ Christus Con- 
solator’ for a frontispiece ; only the 
engraver had, by the bishop’s order, 
eliminated the figure of the African 
which the original contained. The 
amended picture pleased the bishop’s 
church, and the South, for whose 
especial benefit it was intended. If 
there are any of my readers who 
would like to see only pictures of 
America that the negro is left out of, 
to them I would simply say—‘ I am 
not of a mind to imitate this bishop. 
The Artist from whom I would copy 
has placed the swarthy black there 
in the original America: and there- 
fore he appears in my studies.’ 

It is not to be wondered at that 
some of the new social experiments, 
in such a hospitable country, should 
be of a somewhat doubtful character 
on the moral side. Such wasthe ‘free 
love ’ community at Berlin Heights, 
Ohio; and ‘Memnona’ at Yellow 
Springs, only an hour or two from 
Cincinnati. For the only public 
account of the former I must refer 
the reader to Artemus Ward’s 
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highly-coloured sketch. Both Ber- 
lin Heights and Memnona were 
broken up by the popular odium 
excited against them. The last- 
named community was located on 
the verge of one of the most 
beautiful ravines imaginable. It 
was close to Antioch College, where, 
under the presidency of Horace 
Mann, the West was making its 
first great experiment in the co- 
education of the more advanced 
youth of both sexes. The proximity 
of a community based upon the no- 
marriage principle excited the alarm 
and evoked the scathing denuncia- 
tions of Mr. Mann, who at length 
produced such an effect upon the 
community that the Memnonites 
dissolved their community. It was 
generally believed at the time that 
the place was devoted to perpetual 
revels of the most licentious kind. 
But, when they existed no longer, 
those who were curious enough to 
inquire carefully into the facts of 
the case found that there had been 
a kind of ascetic cult observed in 
the regulation of the establishment ; 
that there was something of the 
nature of a confessional, and certain 
penances awarded by a patriarchal 
Head. All who entered, left their 
former names behind in the outside 
world, and assumed new and fanci- 
ful ones as the nuns do. The sys- 
tem of marriage was that of which 
Goethe’s ‘ Elective Affinities ’ is the 
first gospel. It is remarkable that, 
when the thing burst, nearly all of 
its inmates at once united them- 
selves in the Roman Catholic 
Church. The patriarch of Memnona 
and his wife are indeed, at this date, 
quite distinguished members of the 
Catholic Church. 

The Conservative community did 
not gain as much as it had hoped by 
the bursting of these heads of social 
heresy. When broken up, their con- 
tents swarmed into the general com- 


* Dr. Lyman Beecher was for many years the President of Lane Seminary, at 


Cincinnati. 
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munity as out of so many Pandora- 
boxes. The leaven of Owenism, of 
Memnonism, and the rest, diffused 
through the general society, loses 
none of its character and gains in 
power. It would be difficult to esti- 
mate how far the seeds scattered 
from those old stems are reappear- 
ing in the crops of liberal marriage 
and divorce laws springing up in 
the West. In Indiana, which has 
witnessed so many of these experi- 
ments, the law of divorce is almost 
as ‘advanced’ as the most radical 
affinitarian could desire. The hus- 
band or the wife, wishing to be 
divorced, has only to leave his or 
her partner in another State, re- 
pair to Indiana, reside there six 
months, then swear to an ‘incom- 
patibility of temper’ between him 
or -her self and the said partner, 
and swear—what are lovers’ oaths ? 
—that the object of the suit is not 
to form another marriage, and the 
divorce is at once ordered. Practi- 
cally, one who desires a divorce goes 
to Indiana, gives his case with a 
certain fee to a lawyer, and is pre- 
sented with his decree in seven 
months from his arrival. In travel- 
ling through Indiana I have often 
seen lounging about the hotels or 
in the fields, reading novels or car- 
rying on flirtations with prospective 
divorcees, these wandering forms of 
a dead past, waiting to be borne 
over to the Elysian fields of single- 
blessedness. In the old settlements 
of the Eastern part of America, 
‘ going to Indiana’ has as significant 
a meaning as ‘ going to Coventry ;’ 
but in the Far West there is little 
doubt that the Indiana law marks 
the direction in which the tide of 
popular sentiment is setting. And, 
indeed, now that a divorce does not, 
in that region, involve the ruin of 
the character of either party, it is 
remarkable with what equanimity 
either learns that the other has, in 
the phrase of the place, ‘ filed a bill.’ 
A distinguished politician and sena- 
tor of Indiana, becoming interested 
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in the movement for making Kansas 
a free State, left his wife and re- 
paired to that territory, intending 
to return soon. Becoming, however, 
identified with the struggles of 
Kansas, the senator stayed away 
very long. His wife at length de- 
manded his return. He wrote back 
that it was impossible to return. 
His wife waited a little, and then 
wrote, declaring that, unless he re- 
turned by a stated time, she would 
sue for a divorce. The senator made 
no reply, but gave her a glowing 
account of the patriotic movements 
in which he bore an important part. 
The next letter he received was 
from the clerk of a court in Indiana, 
informing him that his wife had 
filed a bill, with another from a 
lawyer offering to defend him. The 
senator wrote back to the lawyer as 
follows :— 

Dear Sir,—Yours to hand. My wife 
says she will not stand my long absence. 
If I were she I would not stand it either. I 
shall offer no opposition to her suit. 

Yours, &e., 


Two years later, when the 
divorce had long been granted, 
this senator returned to Washing- 
ton as the senator of the free state 
of Kansas, visited his old home in 
Indiana, and found his wife still 
blooming and handsome, and sur- 
rounded by admirers. With the 
rest, he visited her from time to 
time, became presently the accepted 
lover, and was remarried to her. 

As may be imagined, the statistics 
of divorce in the neighbourhood of 
Indiana present a high average ; 
nevertheless, Mr. Matthew Arnold 
would find far less to disgust him in 
its proceedings, and no region has, 
perhaps, so few wife-murders. 

Undoubtedly the imposing ranks 
of ‘ Spiritualism,’ as it is commonly 
called, or ‘ Spiritism,’ as its French 
adherents more accurately style it, 
have been swelled by many of those 
who went westward seeking the 
‘city that hath foundations,’ but 
obliged to confess themselves hi- 
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therto strangers. As the West did 
not fulfil the promise, they turn 
their hopes to the Spirit-world. 
What will the future historian say 
of Spiritualism? In 1847 one 
Michael Weekman, of Hydesville, 
Arcadia (New York), heard mys- 
terious raps about his house. He 
left the house, and it was taken by 
a family of Foxes. (No doubt, as 
the ‘ historic doubter’ of the future 
reads these names, he will say— 
‘Michael, Weakman, Hidesville, Ar- 
cadia, Foxes—tush! every name is 
allegorical, and Spiritualism itself a 
myth.’) In this family of Foxes 
were two daughters — Catharine 
and Margaret—one of whom was 
certainly too young to be compos 
doli, but the age of the other was 
never given. That this elder one 


was considerably older, and also 
compos doli, may be judged from 
the fact that she is at present try- 
ing to make good in the courts of 
Pennsylvania a claim to certain 
properties of the Arctic explorer, 
the late Dr. Kane, on the ground 


of having contracted with him a 
secret marriage. These girls came 
to the conclusion that the raps 
which occurred in the house ‘pro- 
ceeded from spirits. They—the 
Foxes—afterwards removed to the 
City of Rochester, New York, when 
the raps attended them. They hit 
with marvellous wit upon a method 
of getting a system of communica- 
tion between themselves and these 
raps, and one of the spirits—the 
first, according to spiritistic his- 
torians, who ever dropped a sociable 
word from the other world—gave 
his name as ‘Charles R. Rosma.’ 
Rosma rapped out the information 
that the younger sister was nine 
years old, and departed. When 
these tidings went through the 
country, it was recalled that there 
had been, during the year before, 
several prophecies in America that 
the Spirit-world was about to mani- 
fest itself in an abnormal way. 
Several societies of Shakers de- 
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clared that some of their members 
had, so early as 1843, been visited 
with trances, the like of which they 
had not known before, and had 
prophesied the new dispensation ; 
and Andrew Jackson Davis, an 
uncultivated but remarkably clever 
man, had already, in 1846, been 
exciting attention by the publica- 
tion of books quite worthy to be 
placed on the shelf with those of 
Swedenborg, written, he declared, 
in a state of total unconscious- 
ness, in which works similar 
prophecies were given. When 
the raps were heard in New York, 
some of us remembered that pro- 
phecies have a strong tendency to 
fulfil themselves: but the masses 
bent before the loud proclamations 
of a new era as before a stron 

wind. The newspapers published 
a receipt for table-turning, and 
it was a chance if one called at 
any residence of an evening and 
did not find its inmates, gravely 
or merrily, sitting around tealess- 
tables. Of course the sensation 
wore off after a time, but there 
were too many elements of reli- 
gious unrest and of half-educated 
scepticism not to furnish enough 
fact to the newly-kindled super- 
stition. It is less than eighteen 
years since those raps were heard 
in central New York, and now the 
Spiritual Register—with numbers a 
little too round and full to be ac- 
curate, but without certainly a very 
violent deviation from accuracy— 
estimates (1859) the number of 
avowed believers in America alone 
to be one million and a-half,.and of 
unavowed, four millions; of public 
advocates, one thousand; of me- 
diums, public and private, forty 
thousand ; of places of assembly, 
one thousand ; of books and pam- 
phiets, five hundred ; of periodicals, 
thirty. This spread of Spiritual- 
ism was chronologically more rapid 
than that of any religious epide- 
mic ever known before; but this 
is simply owing to the superior ad- 
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vantages for the use and expansion 
of such excitements derived from 
the cheap press, the ready machinery 
for meetings, and the unbounded 
‘liberty of prophesying,’ which the 
scepticism of its founders _ be- 
queathed to the American Republic. 
Really the rise and progress of the 
Spiritistic movement, of which 
the writer of this was a careful 
observer, presented the same fea- 
tures with those which history 
records in connection with other 
religions. The believers in the 
* Rat-hole Revelation,’ as Emerson 
called it, were subjected to a nine- 
teenth-century martyrdom ; they 
were denounced by ail the pulpits, 
ridiculed by the newspapers, 
laughed at by the common-sense 
world, and had invariably to hear 
the stigma of ‘ vulgarity’ (which 
in a republic has peculiar terrors) 
that Tacitus fixed upon the early 
Christians. They answered with 
the old arguments of persecuted 
minorities ; they pelted the pulpits 
with reminders of the contempt 
which was heaped upon the Nazarene 
for whom their churches were built, 
and the philosophers with disquisi- 
tions on the reception of Galileo’s, 
of Harvey’s, of Kepler’s discoveries. 
This filtration through a strong op- 
position gave a certain vigour to 
the apostles of the movement which 
was deficient in those who merely 
mumbled over inherited creeds and 
forms. Some of the trance speakers, 
too, were persons of rare ability. 
Andrew Jackson Davis was a 
natural artist, and gave to his spirit- 
world a kind of barbaric splendour 
which the champions of the poor 
dull puritanic hell and heaven could 
not emulate. He had also studied 
scientific books, and this gave him 
excellent rhetoric. I saw in Cin- 
cinnati a great audience, of which 
many were persons of education, 
listening in rapt attention whilst 
this weird-looking genius, with his 
jet-black hair and eyes, and marble- 
white face, described the magnetic 
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or spirit-world which was on the 
outside of this—the cream, as it 
were, of the world. It was plain to 
me that he had been studying 
in Plato, for his description of the 
spirit-world corresponded precisely 
with the ‘ Alther’ of Socrates, so 
minutely given in his dying con- 
versation. The new Spiritual move- 
ment was, according to him, but 
the natural result of celestial pro- 
gress ; as we were hovering on the 
verge of a suboceanic telegraph, so . 
had they—the spirits—stretched a 
line from the overworld to this, 
an infrasensual cable. Pecu- 
liar brains were found to be so 
charged with electricity—like elec- 
tric fish, &c.—as to be able to act 
as batteries. He greatly depreciated 
the raps, table-turnings, and other 
physical manifestations. He gave 
us a kind of chart of the world of 
spirits, and entertained us with an 
account of the experiences and sen- 
sations of the newly-hanged mur- 
derer, Professor Webster, of Boston, 
on waking gradually up in his 
transmundane quarters, and his 
conversations with the spirits com- 
missioned to take charge of his 
education, which was as interesting 
as anything in the Arabian Nights. 
There is no doubt that Spiritism 
gained much strength in the West 
by the fusion into it, already alluded 
to, of many of the socialistic ele- 
ments which had been floating about 
without habitations for some time 
before it appeared. The spirits 
freely declared that they were about 
to reorganise human society. There 
is about all American Spiritism a 
mingling of Otherworldliness with 
Newworldliness, which seems to 
evaporate when it attempts to come 
over the ocean. Not that the 
Spiritists are radical reformers,— 
they trust heaven too much for 
that,—but they are ever prophesy- 
ing the dawn of a new era in hu- 
manity and society. They are some- 
times speaking, sometimes rhym- 
ing, and, again, singing mediums. 
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One of these last-named I remem- 
ber to have listened to far away in 
« cottage on the prairies. He was a 
soft-featured young man of twenty- 
five, with an almost girlish beauty 
about his blue eyes and long chest- 
uut locks. He sat at asmall organ, 
and sang with a clear tenor voice, 
nxecompanying himself quite cor- 
rectly. The musical theme had 
heen revealed to him by the spirits ; 
the poetry set to it had been simi- 
larly given to one of his friends. 
The pathos of the melody convinced 
me that the youth had a gift for 
musical composition of no ordinary 
kind. The words he 


sang were 
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gorgeous and wild, returning to 
a refrain of ‘Evermore,’ that re- 
minded me of the verses of Poe, 
who is the favourite poet of the 
Spiritists. It related a vision of a 
great golden portal, through which 
‘streamed the radiance of a never- 
setting day,’ where stood countless 
angels, ‘ tall and beautiful,’ greeting 
all who came, whilst there rolled 
forth a glad chorus whose burden 
was ‘Evermore.’ Hither there 
came a ‘slave all worn and weary,’ 
his fetters blood-crusted, his eyes 
gleaming wildly: swift sped a bright 
angel who raised the sinking wretch 
and ‘ off the fetters tore,’ crying— 


Pass, brother, through our portal, thou’rt a freeman evermore! 


And next, as the seer gazed, came 
«i mother ‘ wildly weeping’ for her 
children and their father, whom 
‘the cold grave hath in keeping :’ 
to her came a gentle angel, who 
points her beyond the portal where 
those whom she has lost await her, 
and shall be with her ‘evermore.’ 
Then came a ‘cold, blue-footed’ 


girl, with cheeks of ashen white- 
ness, and heavy-laden heart, whose 
‘home had been the roofless 
street, her day had been the 
night :’ then the angel, with smile 
shining through his tears, caught - 
the poor creature as she was rush- 
ing from the golden portal, and 
cried——- 


Enter, sister; thou art pure, thou art sinless evermore! 


Up to the golden gate came also the 
toiler who found rest, the weary- 
hearted exile who found his native 
land, the beggar and the king who 
were equal—all to be greeted and 
ushered into the auroral land. The 
elements of which this vision was 
made are cheap enough (for that 
matter, the finest sunset is only 
some sunlight and fog !) ; but never- 
theless, uttered by this youth with 
wu sincerity which flushed his cheek 
und moistened his eyes, the song of 
‘Evermore’ touched me then, and 
still floats about me when I see the 
poor wretches for whom the gate 
and its angels are waiting. 

May not Spiritism be a popular 
reaction from the intensification of 
practical and materialistic progress, 
the absorption of man into steam- 
engines and spinning-jennies, which 
have characterised the civilisation 
of Western Europe, and which went 
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as far as it could in the material 
growth of the New World? With 
that peristaltic movement which 
some orientalists saw figured in 
the measuring- worm, humanity 
has, in successive epochs, now 
raised all of its attention to the 
heavens, now stretched itself close 
to the earth. Star-gazing Chaldea 
is followed by Judea, whose very 
religion announced no future, but 
only temporary rewards and pains. 
Judaism is followed by Christianity, 
which commands its followers to lay 
up no treasures except in heaven, 
to give away all they have, to take 
no thought for to-morrow. From 
this—carried out into the over- 
weening otherworldliness of Ro- 
manism—a reaction sets out with 
Protestantism, which has produced 
the material grandeurs combined 
with scepticism and formalism 
which we see in Western Europe 
, 
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and in America. May not the 
Transcendental movement of the 
cultivated Americans, and the Spi- 
ritism of the uneducated, be fore- 
runners of another heavenward 
tide? At any rate, it seems to me 
that neither Transcendentalism nor 
Spiritualism in America are on the 
decline. There is, indeed, a growing 
dislike, among the Spiritists, of the 
physical manifestations ; the ‘ Bro- 
thers Davenport’ have never caused 
popular commotions there ; but, on 
the other hand, the Spiritists are 
organising themselves into a large 
and important body, having all the 
appliances of expansion, and it 
seems even probable that some 
strong leader may yet start forward 
to divest it of its more manifest 
absurdities, and make out of its 
social and imaginative elements a 
great moral and religious revolu- 
tion, to culminate in a Declaration 
of Independence from, and a Monroe 
doctrine for, all the creeds and sys- 
tems of the Old World. 

No forecast of what humanity 


is to accomplish in its next great 
home—the Mississippi Valley—can 
approximate the truth which does 


not base itself on the wonderful 
mixture of races which is going on 
in transmontane Northern America. 
The statistics of 1860 show that the 
tide of European immigration has 
poured through New York into the 
North-west, gaining its maximum in 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, and 
St. Paul, following with a full 
volume the course of the Missis- 
sippi, but sending only a few small 
eddies into cither the Northern or 
States along the coast. Thus, in 
North Carolina, the foreigner is only 
one in two hundred; in Georgia, 
one in fifty; in South Carolina and 
Virginia, one in thirty. In the Far 
North, Maine had one in seventeen ; 
New Hampshire, one in sixteen. 
From the North and the South the 
proportion of foreign to native po- 
pulation increases steadily as New 
York is approached, where the 
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foreigner is one in four. But in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin the pro- 
portion is one in three, in California 
four in every ten. But it is in the 
great cities that the results are most 
startling. In New York City 38 out 
of 42 are foreigners ; in Cincinnati, 
73 in 187; in St. Louis, of 186,178, 
there were 96,086 foreign-born ; and 
in Chicago the native exceeded 
the foreign-born population by only 
1z. These foreigners are Irish, 
Germans, German-Jews, English, 
Italians, Welsh, — following their 
numerical order. Of these the Irish 
have been the least assimilated. I 
have recognised but little improve- 
ment in the Irish quarters of the 
American cities over the swarming 
alleys and courts of Ireland. The 
Irish have no eminent men among 
them, though some very estimable 
ones ; and they are still the mere 
drudges of a country where labour 
can command its own terms. Our 
highways are paved with Irish 
brains, and the engine drives us 
over iron that has entered the Lrish- 
man’s soul. The Irish are the only 
real foreigners in America; that is, 
they are the only immigrants who 
have come without any deliberate 
preference for the institutions of the 
United States over others. They 
have come under the scourge of ne- 
cessity, and their only political sen- 
timents are hatred of England and 
of the negroes. Fenianism shows 
very clearly how unassimilated by 
America is her Irish population; 
for if there is anything that the 
American people, as a whole, is un- 
interested in, it is in those questions 
and interests which refer to nation- 
alities, and which are of such 
paramount importance in Europe. 
The majority of them would not 
care the toss of a shilling whether 
Venetia shall have a Teutonic or 
a Lombard king, whilst they un- 
doubtedly would be interested in 
question of king or no king. It 
has been impossible to interest 
Americans in Polish, in Danish, and 
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other questions of nationality, in- 
volving no radical change of go- 
vernmental forms; but least of all 
could any American really feel any 
interest or admiration for a peo- 
ple, dwelling in America, trying 
to repossess @ small island of the 
Old World. If any penny has been 
given by an American to the Fe- 
nians, it has been given by some 
democratic politician, to help annoy 
England, and not for any sympathy 
with the cry of ‘Ireland for the 
[rish.’ On the other hand, the 
completeness and celerity with 
which the Germans, who have freely 
chosen America for their abode, 
have mingled with the general 
population, in idea and in language, 
is unparalleled in the history of 
races. It is not saying too much 
to assert that the leading minds 
throughout the North-We »starethose 
of Germans ; and, in a majority of 
eases, of Germans who were born 
in Germany. Many of these,-—as 


Hecker, Sigel, Schurz, Kapp,—are 


well known in connection with the 
political movements of the ‘ Father- 
land.’ The strongest man among 
the German people of Cincinnati, 
when I resided there, was August 
Willich, who was one of the foiled 
revolutionists of 1848. There was a 
vague rumour among them that he 
was a natural son of Frederick 
William of Prussia. This report 
arose from the fact that he alone 
had been taken by night from the 
prison where the sentenced revolu- 
tionists were kept, and placed on 
board a vessel bound for New York, 
by command of the king; it being 
supposed that this favour could only 
have been explained by a considera- 
tion for the royal blood in Willich’s 
veins. However this may be, he cer- 
tainly was a royal man, with an arm 
fit to wield the hammer of Thor, and 
«noble forehead. He was aman who 
had been well educated at a military 
school in Prussia, but he also knew 
something of carpentry; and, 

landing at; New York, he entered as 
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a workman in a carpenter’s shop. 
A gentleman who had employed 
him for some job was impressed by 
both the appearance and intelligence 
of this workman, and on inquiry 
found that he had a good educa- 
tion in civil engineering. On this 
gentleman’s representation, Willich 
was invited to a post in the Coast 
Survey Office at Washington, where 
his work—and never did a man do 
it better—was to make the charts 
of separate and segmentary sur- 
veys into complete maps. It was 
at Washington that some leading 
Germans from Cincinnati met 
him, and they persuaded him to 
remove to that city and establish 
a German daily paper. This paper 
——the Republilaner — he _— at 
the same time working in many 
ways among the sixty or seventy 
thousand Germans there, until the 
late war broke out. Into the war 
Willich went with a regiment 
raised by himself, and after much 
gallant service became a major- 
general. This little sketch of one 
German’s life in America I have 
made, because I believe it would be 
substantially the story of many. 
Nor is such an experience to be 
found alone, however generally, 
among the Germans. There is in 
Chicago a certain radical Unitarian 
preacher whose influence has been 
felt throughout the West; whose 
simple eloquence furnishes the chief 
interest of the traveller’s Sunday in 
that city ; who has been employed 
by the State to visit and assist the 
soldiers in their camps and hospi- 
tals; and whom Boston has twice 
sought as the successor of Theodore 
Parker, —- and this man was, but 
little over fifteen years ago, plain 
Robert Collyer, blacksmith and 
Methodist class-leader, near Leeds. 
There are already some Western 
men who hold the idea that it is 
there, and there alone, that the 
peoples of the Old World are to 
realise whatever is worthy of re- 
alisation in their aspirations for 
F2 
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nationality, unity, and the like ; and 
the general hostility to any such 
attempt as that of Louis Napoleon 
in Mexico arises, I believe, from a 
feeling that it is a blow aimed at 
the equality and unity of all the 
peoples of the world, which is the 
dominant idea of the Western world. 
[ remember when Mrs. Browning's 
Curse for a Nation, a malediction 
on len for her indifference to 
the fate of Italy, was published, 
that a speaker in the West said in 
reply, ‘ What can America do more, 
for Italy or any other foreign land, 
than to keep and preserve for their 
people a home, an equal chance, an 
open heart, whenever those people 
choose to come and claim them ? 
Are they oppressed ? let them come 
here! Do they want Rome? let 
them come and build it, with St. 
Peter’s dome in the midst, on the 
banks of the Ohio! Let the Jews 
come, and find Jerusalem and Mount 
Zion here!* Let the oppressed 
peoples leave their old governments 


to rot, as they naturally would if 


all the lovers of freedom abandoned 
them; and their children will reach 
them some day from the Kast, to 
find St. Pe tersburg, Vienna, Rome, 
Paris, and London, ruins, waiting 
to be rebuilt. Let them come over! 
Karth, air, water are mixed of the 
same substances here as there ; 
grass grows, the sun shines, and 
men have corn and wine here as 
well as there. Here is everything 
they can get there, minus what they 
hate—Franz Joseph, Louis Napo- 
leon, the Pope, and their sol- 
diers. When America ceases to 
provide you of the Old World with 
homes; when she ceases to show 
how men can do without kings and 
bishops; when she lets her human 
standard trail, then let your “Curse” 
fall on her.’ 

When the gallant en de 
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Montcalm, dying as he surrendered 
Quebec in 1759 to Wolfe, made 
that notably verified prophecy, 
which Mr. Carlyle has brought to 
the light in his Life of Friedrich, 
that, though England now had the 
American colonies, she could never 
keep them on account of their being 
made up of the most restless and 
rebellious elements of Kurope, he 
did but state half of the case after 
all. Not only was America at 
that time so composed, but, in the 
nature of things, her overthrow of 
British authority would be, and was, 
followed by a still more normal 
accession from the ranks of the 
radical and discontented of the Old 
World. But the mingling together 
of races and peoples who mean to 
be free has a direct and necessary 
tendency to produce equality. Nach 
man feels that the degradation or 
wronging of any one “attacks the 
principle upon which the security of 
his own right is based. Liberty 
flowers into Equality, as that may, 

perhaps, into Fraternity. There is 
no region, in my judgment, under 
the sun, where so little actual in- 
justice is done as in the great West 
of America, And this perfect 
equality implies also a blending of 
all the human elements. Anything 
that looks toward a mutual trust 
among men, or to brotherhood, 
finds ready sympathisers. A young 
German landscape-gardener, who 
had the eye of a poet, was employed 
to superintend the dressing and 
ornamentation of the beautiful ce- 
metery, called Spring Grove, near 
Cincinnati. One of the first reforms 
that he instituted was the tearing 
dlown and casting out of all the iron 
and other railings, chains, bars, &c., 

which surrounded the various private 
lots. They who lie together in the 
cemetery, he said, need no bars nor 
chains; they will not quarrel about 


* Major Noah, a distinguished Jew of New York, founded, ‘in the” same year that 
bert Owen established New Harmony, a Jewish community on Grand Island, 
= ales Erie and Ontario, which was appropriately called Araraé. 
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their boundaries. The directors 
readily | yielded, and now the ceme- 
tery is like that of a single family. 
tT his idea was so captivating, that 
some of the owners of large estates, 
parks, and orchards in the vicinity 
pulled down their fences even, along 
the highways, and relied upon the 
courtesy of the public, within a few 
miles of a city of over two hundred 
thousand inhabitants, to protect 
their flowers and fruits. 

The Western man is affectionate 
aud impulsive, like the Southerner, 
and has the unreserve of the German. 
From the New Englander he has 
got energy and economy ; otherwise 
there is nearly as much difference 
between the people of New England 
and those of the West, as between 
those of Old and of New England. 
New England looks with pride on 
the great States of the North-West 
sprung from her own loins. ‘It is 
all in the rule of three,’ I once heard 
Dr. Holmes say; ‘as Old England 
is to New. England, so is the West 
to—God knows what!’ The West 
still imitates New England, and 
looks to her for school teachers, 
preachers, and literature, but 
thinks the Eastern man cold and 
conventional. * There he - sat,’ 
said a Western orator, giving an 
account of his reception by a gentle- 
man in Boston, ‘there he sat, and 
never said d—— your eyes, nor any 
other voliteness ! ’ 

The equality I have spoken of as 
being so characteristic of Western 
society extends beyond races to sex. 
[ know of no changes now going on 
in any portion of the world so im- 
portant as those in the West, which 
are so rapidly destroying the tradi- 
tional limitations of woman. The 
largest and most successful colle- 
giate institutions of Ohio are open to 
young women on the same terms as 
to young men, and students of both 
sexes sit side by sido in the same 
lecture-rooms. There are profes- 
soresses as well as_ professors. 
Every professional occupation is now 
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open to women on the same terms 
as to men, and female suffrage must 
soon follow these changes, and others 
equally important which defend the 
proprietary rights of married women. 
The young women of America are 
looking forward to the West as 
their land of promise, and of late 
years their migrations thither have 
been important. The rush of crowds 
of men from the East to settle the 
golden shores of California, and to 
occupy the freely offered territories of 
the great North-West, left a great 
balance of men over women in 
the population of the Eastern 
States. But some years ago, an 
energetic woman, Mrs. Far ‘nham, 
organised a movement for female 
emigration to California; and was 
so successful in thus furnishing 
that community of bachelors with 
wives, that her project has been 
imitated in other directions. Seve- 
‘al thousand women from New 
York and New England are now 
on their way to settle Washington 
territory. Nor are these a similar 
class of women to those who were 
once sent from England to the 
colony of Virginia ; instead of Moll 
Flanders, it is the thrifty and vir- 
tuous Yankee girl who goes West, 
whose descendants will one day 
as proudly trace their pedigree 
to one who came out on a ship 
with Farnham, as the Englishman 
does to one who ‘came over with 
the Conqueror.’ But it is apart 
from the design of this paper to 
describe or forecast that future 
palace of Humanity beyond the 
silver pillars of the Rocky Moun- 
tains,—an abode whose grandeurs 
are heralded by gigantic forests 
whose trees are thirty or forty 
feet in circumference, by mountains 
which are huge knobs of iron, 
streams washing sands of gold, 
precipices stretching thousands of 
feet to rivers of fabulous depth, 
and cataracts several times as high 
as Niagara. 

Henry Thoreau, 


naturalist and 
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poet, summed up his creed con- 
cerning the West in the phrase, ‘ Ex 
oriente lux, ex occident frux.’ He 
travelled on the great rivers of the 
West, and conversed with the 
Indians, and held to a vague faith 
that the souls that departed from 
the East reappeared in other forms 
in the West. It certainly seems 
that the days of history are bound 
each to each by natural piety, and 
that even the rapid and free career 
of the West is a normal attempt to 
organise—to incarnate, I may almost 
say—thedreams and ideals of vision- 
aries whom the Old World restricted 
to foolscap. We have already seen 
how many of these dreams have 
justified the German proverb, 
‘Triume and Schiume,’ and have 
swiftly evaporated in the air and 
sun; but there are old steadfast 
beliefs and prophecies of the world 
which are surely entering into en- 
during forms. Bustling and noisy 


as are those multitudes, a fine ear 
can detect that their feet beat time 
to the ancient refrain of ‘ the par- 


liament of man, the federation of 
the world.’ The simple, equal, and 
fraternal terms upon which men 
and women from beneath every sky 
are meeting in the West, wears 
away the local prejudices of each, 
conserves all that is as universal as 
smiles, as tears, as love, and that 
only. Such ‘miscegenation ’—phy- 
sical, moral, mental—cannot be 
unproductive of important results. 
The Western man is, perhaps, not 
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so complete as the New England 
man, or the Virginian, or Carolinian, 
and not so accomplished ; he takes 
the alligator, the bear, and the 
snapping turtle for his heraldic 
device as honestly as your ances- 
tors, my lords, did the boar’s head, 
or the paw or claw of other beast, 
as representative of their own 
merits. The last fish is much more 
shapely and alert than the first 
saurian, yet the type of the last is 
higher. The good genius has geo- 
logic time to work in; we know 
what it has made out of those re- 
probates who landed at Hastings in 
the olden time, and the reflection is 
not without comfort even to the 
countrymen and contemporaries ot 
Colonel Bowie and Joe Smith. 
When we reflect, also, that man is, 
like Perdita, ‘the sum of every 
creature’s best ;’ that, as his nobler 
form is the combination of the 
selectest traits of inferior orders, so 
do the nobler races distance the wi- 
mixed types of Japan or China in 
the proportion in which they are 
mingled of various races of men ; 
we may well watch with interest the 
destiny which, having lured west- 
ward, with numberless El Dorados 
and Esperanzas, the most virile ele- 
ments of all races—many hitherto 
unrepresented in the Anglo-Saxon 
or in the French brain—seems aim- 
ing to combine the essences that 
nationalities have severally distilled, 
and to make out of men, man. 
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THE PRIEST 
MIVHERE is perhaps no country 

in which the priest occupies 
the same position as in the English 
Church. His training is not dis- 
tinctive. His friendships among 
the future members of other pro- 
fessions at schoo! and college; his 
alliance with the gentry by mar- 
riage ; connection with the 
average worldly society of his neigh- 
bourhood ; his interest in the secular 
prosperity of his children—all com- 
bine to weaken the line of demarca- 
tion between his position and that 
of his friend the squire. To the 
vulgar, it is reverend—not sacred. 
It is associated with the comfortable 
parsonage and the chairmanship of 
the vestry, as much as with the 
consecrated church and the minis- 
tration at the altar. The fatherly 


his 


character of the English priest is 
more homely than ecclesiastical, and 
his influence depends upon the ex- 
ample of a well-regulated household 


rather than upon the zeal of a family 
director. 

These things, and many more, 
seem to show us, when we put one 
of our domestic parsons beneath the 
microscope, that we have under our 
eye a species quite distinct from the 
Romish priest. And yet there is, 
or should be, one thing in common 
to them both, whatever cast their 
habits of life and theological opinions 
may give to the outy rard expression 
of it: that one thing is spiritual 
devotion—the doing what they have 
to do as of God and to God. This 


[ take to be the special vocation of 


a priest, to teach to others and show 
forth in himself. Much, therefore, 
of what I now want to say will 
apply to any priest, though it may 
be aimed especially at the English 
clergyman. 

It will simplify matters if we 
take the different phases of ‘The 
Priest in the World,’ which will 
most naturally present themselves 


IN 


THE WORLD. 
under the heads of status, income, 
citizenship, home, and social life. 

A priest, one of whose original 
and essential offices it is to convince 
the world of sin and of righteous- 
ness and of judgment, must not be 
nice about what the world calis his 
social position. He may be both 
devoted and refined. Paul was not 
only a saint but a gentleman-—wit- 
ness the oft-quoted example of this 
in his Epistle to Philemon ; but it is 
a grievous thing in the priest to 
think more of the figure that he 
makes among gentlemen than of 
the honour belonging to his office 
in the sight of God. It is true that 
he will not affect an humble in- 
difference to the usages of polite 
society, and expose himself to ridi- 
cule by putting on a sober ungain- 
liness of convers ation, or ant ncouth 
simplicity of faith; but he will not 
seek to be called of men, Rabbi, 
Rabbi. A priest who plots for the 
uppermost rooms at feasts, and 

greetings in the markets ; who talks 
big about his dinners with my lord, 
and relishes the obeisance of the 
idlers and policemen at the petty: 
sessions, is a melancholy sight. 
Directly he joins the little set of 
aspirants to small local emimence— 
laying great store, maybe, on his 
gig, or lawn, or power of organising 
picnics, or pk 1ying the violin -that 
moment he opens the joints of his 
armour to the sharpshooters of the 
world, and sends a glance of pity 
round the guar ding company of 
angels. True, he may have a neat 
cob and trim garden ; he may fiddle 
well, and win the cucumber prize: at 
the nearest market town, without 
provoking the arrows of criticism. 
It is his fussiness about these things 
which bares him to reproach, and 
makes the world despise him as a 
priest while it touches its hat to 
him as a gentleman, and eats his 
dinners as a neighbour. 


































































































70 The Priest tu the World. 


There is a strong persuasion, 


though it be somewhat vague, that 
the existence of a priest is a protest 


against an excessive estimate of 


conventional rank. He is the true 
republican, who stands between the 
tyrant and the slave, who has a 
right to speak his mind about the 
conduct of their lives to the duke 
and the ploughman alike. This 
right, however, is restricted or de- 
nied, and wisely too, to those who 
desert their proper standing ground, 
and affect an influence akin to that 
of the country gentleman rather 
than of the parish priest. But by 
the brave respectful exercise of his 
profession, the priest, if he likes, 
can take a place and shed an in- 
fluence in society which no deco- 
rous accomplishments, no genteel 
connexions, no use of dignified hos- 
pitality, can give him. His own 
position is higher than any accorded 
by the arbiters of mere clerical 
rank. Let him be earnest and de- 
vout, and he will not only do the 
common work of his calling with 
effect, but he will hold and fill the 
highest place in the estimation of 
society which he is qualified to 
reach. 

We will now look for a minute at 
some phases of his worldly work 
which some think becoming, if not 
necessary. Should the priest be a 
magistrate? Of course everyone 
knows how this question is an- 
swered. If the priest be the only 
educated person in the parish, he 
must sit on the bench as well as 
wait at the altar. But at this rate 
he might be doctor, lawyer, school- 
master, engineer, or anything else 
demanding the best intellect in the 
place. He might be so repeatedly 
split up and divided that at last the 
priestly residue became too thin 
and weak for use. No doubt, ina 
colony or the like, the priest, if he 
be a true father of the flock, may 
have to do many things apparently 
little belonging to his vocation ; 
but the formal investiture of the 
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priest in a settled civilised country, 
with the magisterial office by the 
Lord Chancellor, is another affair, 
and affects the general estimate of 
his calling by the people. Be the 
country well governed or not, if the 
priest steps forward in a locs al emer- 
gency, and lays down the law well, 
they may thank him, and see a 
proof of the reserve and flexibility 
of strength there is in true priestly 
power; but if he deliberately ac- 
cepts a commission to be A judge 
and divider over the people, then 
goodbye to his priestly influence. 
If he has not shut the Bible, he has 
girt himself with the sword. He 
van. bless you still, no doubt, but 
he can handeuff you as well. He 
may pray with you as a fellow- 
sinner, but you may have to appeal 
to him asa judge. He may con- 
vince, if you yield to his logic ; but 
he can convict, if you resist his 
authority. And all this is keenly 
noticed by the people, who respect 


him, no doubt, but with a sense of 


being put upon, rather than of gra- 
titude that their parson is autho- 
rised to try and do two things at 
once. 

I am inclined to think that there 
is now no need for parish priests to 
be local judges. If England is so 
bare of educated squires as to cry 
for magistrates, the use of parsons 
only keeps out unprejudiced paid 
officers, who will come down by the 
express with a little black bag, and 
see justice done between my lord 
the sportsman and the poacher at 
the bar. 

The priest, moreover, must be 
chary of the platform. I do not 
refer merely to the men who kill 
time by attending public meetings, 
and sitting silently for howrs in one 
of the black-coated back rows be- 
hind the noble chairman; but to 
those who speak. Of course there 
must be speakers, and the men who 
‘suffer from a determination of 
words to the mouth’ must have 
their say, thereby relieving them- 
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selves, and putting other people's 
thoughts into sounding language ; 
but speechifying is a snare to the 
priést who has local ambition and a 
glib tongue. We want more silence. 
We want more men who live apart 
from the vulgarity of platforms and 
resolutions. I do not mean students, 
who are often mere bookworms, nor 
recluses ; but men who keep aloof 
from the important cackle of meet- 
ings, doing their work heartily, 
thinking their thoughts freshly, 
content to be silent, it may be for 
years, but ready to say the ripe 
strong word when the time comes; 
not forcing themselves to speak or 
write, but uttering the thought 
when it has been for its due time 
quick in their minds, and must be 
brought forth, or become a distress- 
ing and unwholesome burden. 
While talking about the secular 
work required of the priest, I must 
pause to protest against the begging 
which he is expected, and some- 
times, as things now are, obliged to 
It is not right; it is 
The priest is employed 


go, through. 
not . fair. 
not only in kindling the spirit of 


liberality, but .in dull, he: Ly, per- 
sistent application for money. He 
is required not only to provoke 
unto good works, but sometimes to 
beg, even like unto a dog; to whine 
and trot about, to sit in the dative 
presence uncomfortably, be patted 
or kicked, and thankful. He must 
do as he is bid, get what he can, 
and wag his tail. 

It may be replied that this work 
is so burdensome and distressing 
as tu make its performance a saintly 
virtue, and one, therefore, which 
the priest may undertake without 
blunting the edge of his devotion. 
Possibly. It has no secular charms, 
and brings no worldly credit. The 
priest, however, promotes works 
which the public admits to be good, 
by begging, and yet his request is 
often made an occasion for sneers 
and indignation. Do the censors 
who cry out at his perseverance 
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World, 


think it is pleasant to him ? In nine 
vases out of ten it is simply hateful ; 
and yet what can the man do who 
finds himself short, say, of church 
and school room? He must beg; 
he must gulp down the defiant 
selfish spirit in himself which 
shrinks and kicks at the unjust 
charge that he is begging for his 
own benetit alone. His own. be- 
nefit, forsooth! Can’t Mr. Num- 
skull see that a church in the out- 
lying hamlet, if it fulfil its purpose 
after the most ordinary sort, will 
make ever his own hen-roost more 
secure Y No, not he. It is all for 
the parson alone; and so he sulks, 
and fingers his money in his breeches 
pocket, and either gives nothing 
or screws as much humiliation out 
of the beggar as he can for the 
smallest acceptable sum. Then the 
poor parson fishes beyond the limits 
of his own proper waters, pleads 
with strange generous men, sinks 
maybe to split cards and postage 
stamps, risking a hundred con- 
temptuous dismissals of the appeal 
over which he has toiled and prayed, 
to the waste basket of possible 
donors, for one that yields a return. 

Is this fit and godly work for a 
priest ? And yet how many a vil- 
lage has been blest; how many a 
boor has been civilised ; how many 
a rude and dirty imp has been 
washed and schooled ; how many a 
slut has been made into a decent 
wife and mother, by these means! 

I grant you that there are many 
things which no money will provide. 
It cannot buy a prophet’s fire nor a 
saint’s devotion; but it can, say, set 
a kindly Christian and his wife in 
the middle of a lewd and ignorant 
people, and enable them to spread 
the leaven of cleanliness and piety 
among the dirty and profane. The 
results may not be brilliant, but they 
are sweet; they make no great 
noise, but they sow the seed of that 
harvest which is a nation’s richest 
wealth. 

Let us be gentle, 


then, with the 





The 


begging priest, and when we receive 
the ” familiar appeal with its dull 
sums of poverty and population, 
hesitate before we crumple up the 
thin pleading sheet and snarl a wish 
that the parsons would stick to their 
proper work, instead of teasing the 
public for donations. 

In considering the position of a 
priest in the world, this last sentence 
may lead us to some thoughts about 
the amount and sources “of his in- 
come. 

There are two great motives in 
the church as it now is—the grace 
of God and the love of money ; but 
it is seldom, perhaps never, that we 
see them work utterly alone and 
pure. There are moments in which 
the most sparing and devoted saint, 
without doing w vorship to Mammon. 
does honour to the worth of a five- 
pound note. There are few so moved 
by the love of money as to be or 
have been beyond the reach of 
divine and unselfish impulse. Be- 


tween the worst and the best men, 
where shall we find one wholly in- 


accessible to the influences which 
direct and mark the conduct of the 
two extremes ? 

The priest, however, is supposed 
to feel the need rather than the love 
of money. It is both false and un- 
just to twit him with unworthy 
motives if he busies himself to get 
so much of it as his state rec quires. 
St. Paul laboured for money to buy 
his meat and wine and oil at the 
Corinthian shop. He calculated his 
gains, and counted the coin in his 
bag. The Apostles whom the Lord 
sent out by two and two to preach 
the kingdom of heaven were forbid- 
den to take purse or scrip—not 
because they needed nothing, but 
because they were entitled to expect 
money's worth, without payment, at 
the hands of those they taught. 
People who grudge the competent 
maintenance of the parson, on the 


ground that the first preachers of 


Christianity were penniless and suc- 


cessful, forget that the poverty of 
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the priest is possible only when the 
people are generous. A man must 
live ; and if the bread he eats is not 
won by, the sweat of his own brow, 
it is by that of his neighbours. 
Spiritual or mental work—call 
what you will—though exhaustive, is 
seldom immediately productive, and 
unless a man presents it in the shape 
of a book which he can sell, or lee- 
tures for which he can demand 
fee, he must depend upon the justice 
and charity of his neighbours. The 
parson is frequently in this predi- 
vament. He may work hard, and 
yet be able to offer no definite article 
in the market ; nay, he may be bound 
to teach that what he brings must 
be accepted as a gift before it can be 
possessed at all. 

How then, in many cases, can he 
liveexcept by the liberality of others * 
and where is this more distinctly as- 
sumed than in that record of his 
first directions, in which he is bidden 
to look for everything he needs from 
those amongst whom he ministers 
Moreover, granted that there are 
greedy priests, we can well under- 
stand how even a holy and unselfish 
one may be marred rather than puri- 
fied by poverty, especially if we make 
it painful by taunts. It may be a 
noble thing ‘for a herald of Christ to 
step upon a heathen shore with the 
resources of a John the Baptist; but 
the steady commonplace officers of 
religion in a civilised country cannot 
live upon locusts and wild honey . No 
doubt some clergymen are grossly 
overpaid, but many are grievously 
pinched. While, therefore, we have 
our fling at those who wax fat and 
shine upon a double share of tithe, 
we must take heed lest we hurt 
the soul of the poor priest by setting 
his natural hunger down to the 
working of a w orldly spirit. Itisa 
sore thing to have a full heart and 
anempty belly—to burn with holy 
desire and shiver in the east wind. 
Let us then be gentle and generous 
to him who labours on with prosaic 
but undying faith, though he some- 
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times betrays his wants while we 
are not in the humour to relieve 
them. There may be as divine an 
ambition and devoted a will in the 
rusty moorland curate with rickety 
a and a lean cupboard, as 

the San Sebastian of religious 
amanda who gazes up sweetly 
through a vista of expectant angels 
into the gate of heaven, while the 
arrows of the rude bowmen who 
throng around him with coarse 
limbs and angry bloodshot eyes are 
draining out his life. 

The subject or leading thought 
of this chapter is a very large one. 
I will add but a few words more 
about the amount and sources of a 
priest’s income. It is the fashion 
of some men to sneer at a rich 
priest—I do not mean merely one 
who spends sumptuously upon him- 
self, but who has large or even 
sufficient moneys at his disposal. I 
am inclined to think that the con- 
sciousness of being independent of 
a profession has helped much to 


develope moral courage and purity 
in many an English clergyman. It 
is possible for a rich man to hold 
« high command in the army of the 


living God. Some cannot, or fancy 
they cannot, afford to think for 
themselves, much less lead the 
thought .of others. They yearn to 
protest aloud. They writhe under 
the heel of the tyrant pew-renter, or 
leader of the village critics. They 
have yielded to an habit of think- 
ing silently for themselves, and they 
groan at the narrow tests and vulgar 
spiritual conceit of those by the pa- 
tronage of whom they live. They 
long to speak out what they feel ; 
but the children playing with the 
kitten on the floor, the hungry sizar 
at college, and the care-pimched 
wife with stocking on her arm, 
sitting close to the one dim candle 
when the house is still, cry No 
Then the eye of the poor priest, 
who is fretted to the soul with the 
rubbing of theological etiquette, and 
smarting with the sting of sect- 
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arian nettles, brightens at the brave 
printed words which give deliver- 
ance to his thought. Ay! he thanks 
God that some can plead for the 
true liberty of Christ, though he 
himself be shackled and stifled with 
the fear of offence. 

It is true that an utterly poor 
man, one who had literally forsaken 
wl and lived upon the smallest alms, 
might speak his mind without fear 
of personal loss, for there would at 
the worst be some to cover his 
nakedness and dull his hunger; 
but, as the church now is, the rich 
man’s protest carries an assurance 
that he is not easily moved by the 
hope of gain. He is more likely to 
lose than to win by the disturbing 
processes of possible revolution. 
Poor men are dangerous reformers. 
Let not those mend the church who 
have nothing to lose, even if their 
treatment should reduce it to ruins. 
A soul unmoved by the good things 
of this life has, without doubt, high 
qualifications for the work ; but no 
one is more dangerous than a zealot 
who is utterly and sincerely poor, 
and indifferent to the workings of 
the flesh. The grext leading reli- 
gious characters and reformers of 
all history, such as David and Mar- 
tin Luther, have not only carried 
strong souls in strong bodies, but 
there is, throughout their words, a 
hearty savour and acce ptance of this 
human life. St. Paul, sensitive and 
personally ascetic, was not, in spite 
of his marvellous courage and de- 
votion, a reformer, so to speak. He 
searched with tender touch for the 
fine threads of truth which lay in the 
human heart, whether of he: atheu or 
Jew, and bound them gently to the 
body of Christ. There was no trace 
of the revolutionist in him. He la- 
boured to spare, to unite, and to build 
up. No. Ifwe must have reformers, 
let thembe men of large appetite 
and humour, who strike heartily 
at the affectations and solemn dan- 
gerous nonsense of their age, pulling 
down with strong gripe the prett, 
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poisonous creepers whichcling about 
the church, but instinctively avoid- 
ing any confusion between whole- 
some natural feelings and their un- 
lawful or excessive indulgence. 
Much as may be said for the spiri- 
tual influence of an earnest man 
who is poor, and careless about 
worldly wants, the church owes no 
little of her hee alth to the courage 
and common sense of men who love 
the truth, enjoy their mutton, and 
have a balance at their bankers’. 
The sources of a priest’s income 
may be set down as tithes, offerings, 
xnd extra professional work. Scrip- 
ture and usage have, in the estima- 
tion of the church, given the place 
of honour to the first of these, even 
as they are now gathered and paid. 
There are, however, no regulations 
which create so much difference of 
opinion as those which belong to 
tithes. The revolutions which have 
heen broughtabout by time, orsudden 
changes in the mind or government 
of the people, have so twisted and 
knotted up the question of their ma- 
nagement, that although their ad- 
ministration is regulated by the laws 
of the land, it is hard to clear one’s 
thoughts about them, and speak on 
the matter in a lucid way. The 
power to traffic in church property 
has given a character little antici- 
pated to the whole bulk of past 
offerings made by the godly and su- 
per rstitious for the service of the 
Lord. It is nothing to the point 
whether this or that individual pro- 
tests against traffic in church pro- 
perty. Whatever right he pos- 
sesses in it may become a matter of 
money-caleulation and purchase. 
Hence tithes are as much an in- 
vestment as the funds, and large 
numbers of people buy and sell in 
them with no more thought about 
the interests of the church than 
fundholders have about the finan- 
cial morality of the Government. 
Men who can simply command the 
warket may get possession of the 
largest shares of that wealth which 
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was intended to be a protest or set- 
off against the vulgar goods and 
commerce of this world. Isaac the 
Jew has survived the Templar. 
Ay, and we may see the principle 
of retribution at work here. Were 
not many of those broad lands and 
rich bequests but prices paid for 
past unrighteousness and future me- 
chanicalprayer—mere bribes offered 
to God, which He has left to the 
region of human exchange and va- 
uation out of which they rose ? 

Meanwhile, simple Christians are 
perplexed at apparent injustice in 
the distribution of church property. 
The kennel of the lay rector who 
pockets the great tithes costs more 
than the household of the priest 
who does the work for which they 
were intended as a payment. The 
moneyed merchant puts his raw son, 
or the Jew his customer, into the 
pulpit whence the curate, rich in 
grace though poor in purse, has 
gladdened the souls of the people. 
And there are many such like of- 
fences, great or small. 

But there is another side to this 
matter. Murmurers forget that a 
man who buys a living really serves 
the Lord for nought. Deducting 
what he might earn as a stipendiary 
curate, the tithes, or equivalent for 
tithes, which he receives are the 
market value of the price he has 
paid. In fact, he is ‘only a priest 
receiving that which is his own 
through their hands. His income 
is the same whether he be faithful 
or not. He gets nothing for his 
work, and preaches the grace of God 
freely. He has no reward for his 
labour but the answer of a good 
conscience and the blessing of his 
flock. 

Probably, however, it would be 
better if the arrangement whereby 
the mysterious sin of simony is 
legally evaded were done away with 
altogether. Let a man be empow- 
ered to buy a living when it becomes 
vacant ; then the dreary parenthesis 
of an “old life” in the religious 
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history of a parish would be avoided, 
and priests who had bought a pre- 
sentation would neither be wearied 
with waiting for dead men’s shoes, 
nor tempted to strain their con- 
sciences by an oath which is kept 
only by an ecclesiastical interpreta- 
tion of some ominously plain words.* 

With regard to another 
a priest’s income—I mean offerings 
by the living instead of bequests by 
the dead—it may well be questioned 
whether those which are made 
weekly by the worshipper are not 
preferable to those which are col- 


lected quarterly from the renter of 


a seat. It is trne that both are 
voluntary, but the pew-rents have 
the flavour of a sale. Moreover, 
they expose the priest to a threat 
of desertion in a w ay which weekly 
offerings hardly admit. No doubt, 
in either case, many people give as 
they are affected towards the priest 
and like his teaching; but where 
the offerings are made week by 
week, the objector has but vague 
grounds for his threat. The 
sentment of your “sitter” 

hires a ten-guinea pew 
ever, 


re- 
who 
is, how- 


to a poor priest, and may tempt 
him to stifle the true word he 
would have spoken. It is found, 
too, that in far the most cases 
weekly offerings produce a better 
income than pew-rents. ‘The ques- 
tion, however, between pew-rents 
and offertory is not so much when 
the money should be paid towards 
the services of the church, as 
whether a seat should be perma- 
nently appropriated by the same 
person or family. 

The chief supplementary sources 
of a priest’s income are pupils and 
literature. No doubt it is wrong to 
take holy orders for the purpose of 
getting a better introduction to the 
pupil-market, but it is downright 
nonsense to blame a man for turn- 
ing a penny by his scholarship 


r source of 


a more formidable mischief 
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when he is insufficiently paid from 
strictly professional sources. Pro- 
vided that the chief aim and work 
of his life is to discharge the duties 
of his profession, it is no more 
shame for a parish priest to supply 
his wants by the labour of his 
brains than by that of his hands. 
If St. Paul could make tents with- 
out loss of character as an apostle, 
because he wanted money for his 
necessities, the Rey. Mr. Blank may 
be pardoned for teaching algebra: 
for the same purpose. Indeed, it 

may be well that he should have 
some change besides sheer amuse- 
ment and rest, from the wearisome 
monotony of his professional toil. 

Literature is a supplementary 
source of a priest’s income which 
has many recommendations. - It is 
quiet, and may generally be used at 
odd hours; and if a man has the 
knack of writing pleasantly ani 
sensibly, he can thus make up for 
poor pay, with small expenditure of 
energy and time. 

In considering the position of the 
priest in the world, we cannot omit 
the great social question of the 
chure! h—l mean the celibacy of the 
clergy. Where such large sections 
of Christendom differ, of course 
there is much to be said on both 
sides. 

We can without difficulty under- 
stand why the Romish priest is for- 
bidden to marry. He is supposed, 
if I may so speak, to be a sort of 
angel—as if he underwent a kind of 
transubstantiation the moment he 
is ordained. He looks like a mere 
man, but is not a mere man any 
longer. He moves in another state 
of existence than that in which his 
brother and hisfather and his friends 
move. His will regulates the supply 
of that spiritual food on which 
their souls live; they must ap- 
proach God through him or such as 
he. They stand upon the earth; 
his standing ground is in heaven 


* Since this was written, this evil has been much diminished. 
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Whatever the practice, that is the 
theory, and we can easily see how 
the whole sentiment of this theory 
would be dissipated if the priest 
were to marry. His marriage is 
essentially inconsistent with the 
Romish idea of his position and 
office. Indeed, his place is more 
strongly marked by forced celibacy 
than by anything else. It forms a 
broad line between him and the 
people, which invests him with 
mysterious attributes. Many are 
deeply impressed with the conscious- 
ness that a whole order of men 
is among them quite cut off from, 
or at least forbidden, that which so 
strongly influences the lives and 
prospects of all men and women. 
Let a priest once be married, and 
the laity fancy themselves behind 
the scenes of his life at once. Your 
paleness this morning, my friend 
Anglicanus, is caused, not “by mid- 
night devotion, but by your baby, 
which is cutting its teeth, and 
wouldn't let you sleep. Goodbye 
to your mysterious influence over 
the vulgar and religious. Mrs. 
Anglicanus tells Mrs. Laicus that 
you always make a point of begin- 
ning to wear flannel waistcoats. on 
the “1st of October. 

Now, the Roman priest has no 
such traitor behind the curtain of 
his stage. He disappears. He may 
be contemplating a skull; he may 
not. We cannot tell. It is said 
that Roman priests know how to 
enjoy themselves on the sly. Yes- 
terday (I am writing abroad) 
preaching monk came to this 
place, set up an altar in the 
shade of a house, said mass, and 
delivered a good sermon to a 
crowd of Italian navvies who are 
making a road hard by. The ser- 
vice was very impressive. I looked 
on respectfully. Not long after- 
wards I popped round a lone 
corner a few hundred yards off, 
and found my monk comfortably 
smoking a cigar. Well, there was 
no harm in that; but he whipped 
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it out of his mouth and stuck it up 
his sleeve as quick as thought. 

To return: if the effect of the 
celibacy of the priest upon the mind 
of the people be great, it is still 
greater upon his own. No doubt 
there are vile, discontented, and 
unbelieving men in the Romish 
priesthood ; we will not examine 
the theory of domestic isolation by 
them. Take the case of a devoted 
credulous man. He is full of senti- 
ment and impulse. He believes 
that he may never know the sense 
of woman’s “love, may never marry ; 
that what would have intimately 
concerned and purified him as a 
mere man, is pronounced, finally, to 
be degrading to him as a priest. 
What ‘wonde x then that he finds his 
mistress in the church, which he 
serves with fond and vehement af- 
fection? To him the church is 
everything ; he loves her, and his 
love is blind. Even supposing him 
to be ambitious of place and influ- 
ence rather than disinterested and 
devoted, still is by serving the 
church that he can best hope to rise 
in his profession. 

But there is a double—nay, a 
treble—danger in this prohibition 
of the priest to marry. There is, 
first, the fear of immo rality. T will 
not dwell on that. It is, they say, 
grievously justified in some coun- 
tries. Next, there is danger lest 
the church should be secularised 
by being made the instrument of 
political ambition. This has been 
the case in the Roman States. If 
it is unadvisable for a parish priest 
to be a magistrate, the evil appre- 
hended becomes enormously greater 
when a bishop is a king. Lastly, 
there is the far more serious and 
subtle danger of church influence 
being made the final object of the 
priest’s desires. A chief branch of 
his natural. affections being turned 
out of their proper channel, fills 
another with exaggerated and 
headlong completeness. His energy 
must take the form and direction of 
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church progress or be wasted. The 
chivalry of love and the sentiment 
of piety combine to make him wor- 
ship the spiritual mistress of his 
affections. He can no more see a 
fault in her than the knight can in 
the lady of his choice. Conceive 
the effect of accumulated adoration 
such as this from a large body of 
men. One race after another brings 
its homage to the same beloved 
object, and lays fresh tokens of at- 
tachment at her feet, until the dea- 
con prostrates himself before an idea 
which absorbs the whole energy of 
his desires with unique mystic and 
irresistible acceptance the moment 
he commits himself to its service. 
Let the Romish church once permit 
the marriage of priests, and in a 
moment ten thousand rills of de- 
yotion, which now swell the stream 
of her power and progress, will be- 
gin to shrink ; the haze of mystery 
which wraps the lonely messenger 
of God will begin to rise; the com- 
mon crowd will share the secrets of 
his retirement; and the priest be- 
comes a man. 

There is no doubt whatever that 
the domestic character of a priest- 
hood tends to prevent any excessive 
growth of church influence. But, 
on the other hand, it lifts the affec- 
tion of godly-minded men above 
the machinery of grace, however 
amiable that may be. It compels 
the church to keep its place in the 
education of mankind. It makes 
both priest and people look forward 
to a higher state, when the life in 
this body shall have come to an 
end ; for it does not allow the church 
to mark itself with the character- 
istics of the resurrection, when, as 
the Scripture saith, men ‘neither 
marry nor are given in marriage, but 
are as the angels of God in heaven.’ 

Thus the church is plainly seen 
to be a means, not anend. People 
look through it to a state in which 
all ecclesiastical apparatus is left 
behind. The good priest, naturally 
yearning for an object of supreme 
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and undivided devotion, cannot, as 
in the Church of Rome, find it in 
the church, but in the Lord Him- 
self, whom alone he desires to serve 
—in whom alone he desires to be 
found. 

Thus, though some may be merely 
uxorious and reverend, the sincere 
and devoted married priest has 
naturally a higher spiritual aim 
than the Romanist, who meets an 
earthly ideal mistress on his road 
towards heaven, and stops in his 
journey to kneel at her feet. 

I need hardly say that I by no 
means question the high aspirations 
of an individual here and there who 
of his own free will remains single 
that he may serve the Lord. Nor 
do I doubt that an occasion may 
arise, as in the Corinthian Church, 
needing exceptional treatment. 1 
refer to the compulsory and exclu- 
sive regulation which forbids any 
priest to marry, and which affects to 
be a development of the Apostle’s 
advice, who, though as a rule he 
gave a wife to the deacon and the 
bishop, believed that in some cases 
and at some times both ministers 
and people might well remain as 
they were, neither seeking marriage 
if single, nor a single state if 
married. 

Shall I now venture to ask what 
sort of wife isbest suited to a priest ? 
A priest, like another man, wants a 
helpmate—one whocan not only visit 
the poor and teach in the school, but 
who can help him. It is very ques- 
tionable whether a man is helped by 
a wife who tugs incessantly at the 
same parish oar along with himself. 
It is not well for a wife to know all 
the details and share all the drudg- 
ery of a priest’s work. When he 
comes home tired,and possibly cross, 
he should find a reserve of welcome, 
and nota fellow-slave jaded with 
the same toil as himself. The eream 
of his rest should be allowed to rise. 
He should not be incessantly re- 
minded of the work to which he 
will soon have to return. 
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So much for the priest’s wife. 
His household will be simple in its 
ways, and his hospitality good of its 
kind. He will affect no fine enter- 
tainments; but his plates, though 
of willow pattern, will be hot, his 
beer sound, and his mutton tender. 
A strain after display is offensive in 
anyone, much more in him who is 
an officer in that body which is 
bound to search after and set forth 
the truth. 

A word about the pricst in society. 
He will not be too prim. There are 
clergymen who have a vague notion 
that they would lower the priestly 
influence if they spoke to laymen as 
they speak to one another. This is 
nonsense ; laymen know the * Sun- 
lay voice’ well enough, and despise 
it ; nothing of its kind provokes the 
spirit of silent dislike more than an 
affectation of pious decorum. Let 
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the priest be natural: then, what- 
ever indirect influence he has upon 
society will be wholesome—he will 
be treated with confidence and re- 
spect. The simple fearless conversa- 
tion of a man of God, whois not 
hampered with a perpetual dread of 
saying or doing something which 
severe professors of religion might 
think unprofessional, spreads the 
sweet spirit of righteousness and 
health wherever he goes. Civilised 
society cannot be drilled or modelled 
after the fashion of Pitcairn’s Is- 
land. <A priest must take the world 
as he finds it; but by being true to 
his own aim and heart in the inter- 
course of common life, he often un- 
wittingly sets up a higher, purer 
action in that of his fellow-creatures 
than he would by the most anxious 
effort to set everybody's watch by 
his own. 


H. J. 


JANEIRO. 


To A FRIEND. 


LETTER IIL. 


LISBON, 


A* it may so happen, dear A****, 
x that the Royal Mail steamer 
satisfies the desires of the Lisbon 
journalists, and does not fire her 
parting gun before midnight, I must 
be permitted another short letter of 
advice. So shall you not find rea- 
son to complain that you have been 
deserted by a friend in your bitter 
need—first evening in a stranger 
land. 

If we English, as the old chroni- 
clers say, amuse ourselves sadly, the 
Portuguese take their pleasure, to 
judge at least from outward and 
visible signs of the people, in a far 
more melancholy and doldrumish 
way. 

Now and then there is a ‘ Rom- 
ia,’ or visitation to some church 


P.M. 


or chapel at a distance from the 
city. People pay large sums for 
carriages, and drive out under a 
burning yellow sun, through the 
densest white dust, and down dingy 
lines of putrid beggars, exposing 
their disgusting limbs, in order to 
do as their neighbours do. The 
approaches to the féte are crowded 
by groups of gaily-dressed women, 
whose costumes have not yet been 
quite spoiled by cotton and civili- 
sation : they delight in showing their 
gold chains, large enough to hold a 
bull-dog, chandelier-drop earrings, 
and crosses of heavy filigree which 
would act as breastplates. Men 
from distant parts come armed with 
loaded guns, or with spiked quarter- 
staves, which they know how to 
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handle. Those foreigners who, after 
a cursory glance at Lisbon—where 
the cit corresponds to the cockney 
and the badaud— pronounce the 
Portuguese to be a race pale and 
diminutive, should see one of these 
visitations in the more distant pro- 
vinces. In Beira and Algarve you 
will find lineal and undegenerated 
descendants of heroes who con- 
quered their freedom from Moor 
and Castilian; there is beauty about 
Coimbra; and the broad-shouldered 
fathers and deep-chested mothers of 
Mintro would put to shame even 
the ‘finest pisantry on the face of 
the airth.’ 

The * Romaria’ is but a country- 
fair of the olden time. There are 
hooths and shops for eating and 
drinking, buying and selling; the 
humble inn is chock full; the square 
is choked with carts and carriages, 
und not a little is done in ‘ swop- 
ping,’ and otherwise shifting pos- 
session of quadrupeds and tripeds. 
Barrels of wine—not beer—are 
tapped under the shade for the be- 
nefit of pic-nickers, and the guitars 
and voices are louder as they ap- 
proach the scene of action. The 
village church, dressed in its richest 
suit of tawdry tinsel, is full of de- 
votees; there is also usually an at- 
tempt at a ‘Calvary.’ This serious 
style of amusement lasts till dark- 
ness, When many will be compelled 
to walk home. It may end with a 
little knifing, which represents in 
Portugal the fisticuffing of England. 

On the eve of certain great fétes 
there are night-markets in the Praca 
da Figuiera of Lisbon. The stalls 
sell flower-pots and marjoram, arti- 
ficial roses, toys, and sweetmeats. 
All orders mix; there are far more 
rags than costumes; en revauche, 
they are exceptionally courteous to 
‘strangers. Nota few of the ‘ com- 
mon people’ are provided with se- 
eret. weapons ; but they are a good 
folk, and will not resort to extreme 
measures without the greatest pro- 
‘vocation from the passing foreigner. 
VOL, LXXIIL—NO, CCCCXNXUT, 
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The Pasolio Publico is also lit up 
with a few of its 400 gas-lights ; 
tickets are soldatthe entrance; anda 
band playswhilst beauty and fashion 
lounge on the stiffest-backed chairs, 
or eat milk-ices, or savour cold 
water, and watch the few prome- 
naders. Finally the Gallegos flock 
down to the Rocio, singing and 
playing instruments far more Mo 
roccan than Italian, and, crowding 
the square till none can stir, dance 
vigorously through the night. 

On Tuesdays, except in the case 
of a festival, there is a frippery fair 
held in the Campo de Santa Anna, 
and you should not lose this ‘ feast 
of character and comicalities.’ It is 
said that valuable books and articles 
of vertit have been picked up here, 
but 1 never yet saw the lucky man. 
The Portuguese call it Feira da La- 
dra—Fair of the She-thief; though 
why the term should be confined to 
the weaker sex nobody knows. The 
English dub it Rag Fair, and indeed 
they seem to have imposed their 
own names upon most parts of Lis- 
bon and its vicinity. Thus Praca 
do Commercio becomes ‘ Blackhorse 
Square,’ the Berlengas Islands are 
‘The Burlings,’ Cacilhas is ‘ Old 
Lisbon,’ the Corso de Piedade (Piety 
Corr) is degraded to ‘ Jackass’s 
Bay,’ and Setubal—the ‘Seat of 
Tubal Cain’—is corrupted to ‘ St. 
Ube’s.’ 

At Rag lair you may buy the 
ghost of ass, mule, or horse—it is 
the last indignity to the nobler ani- 
mal—rags, rubbish, and old clothes, 
from the boor’s breeches to the 
belle’s blonde, pictures, plaster of 
Paris statuettes, prints, and books, 
especially London Bibles—a _ six- 
penny drag in the market (will it 
be believed that even here English 
money has been squandered upon 
missionaries ?) --- rusty iron-work, 
birds and cages, broken furniture, 
crockery, pottery, seals, medals, 
fruit, shoes, umbrellas, kitchen uten- 
sils, boxes, portmanteaus, horse fur- 
niture, garden ivols—in fact, every 
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thing vendible. It is a veritable 
‘chow-chow bazaar,’ and not the 
least funny part is the mingled ex- 
pression of greed and roguery ani- 
mating every face, as it asks you 
six times what it expects, and as 
obtaining only double, it mourns 
over not having asked twelve times 
as much. 

Between April and October the 
opera is shut. During those months, 
on every Sunday—I do not flatter 
myself with having any Free Kirk 
readers-—the Spanish ‘ Compaiiia 
de Zarzuela (buffo-opera) ¢ Baile’ 
(and ballet), exhibits at the Theatro- 
Circo of Price (an American), in the 
Rue de Salitre. The performances 
begin at 8.30 p.M.; the six-seat 
boxes, which are open as in a hip- 
podrome, cost thirteen shillings, and 
a place in the pit represents ten- 
pence. Bonnets and caps are uni- 

versal, yet the Portuguese are too 
polite to take unpleasant notice 
of stranger’s deviations from esta- 
blished custom, and cigars or pipes 
are very properly general. The 
house is hung with white and red 
streamers, and is well lit ¢ onsidering 
how bad and how dear the gas is: the 
voice can hardly, however, make it- 
self heard above the orchestra, and 
the boxes are too low for good view. 

The audience is very cold, except 
in the well-crowded galler "y. The 
buffa is good but for one fault. 
Playgoers in London like their 
* penny-worth.’ Here they would sit 
through half the night, and before 
1 or 24.M. they are not contented. 
They are often late risers, and those 
who leave bed before noon will sleep 
between 2 and 4 P.M., the usual din- 
ner hour ; hence the opera is pain- 
fully long before it abdicates in 
favour of the gem of the evening— 
the bolero. 

Truly the perfection of dancing 
in this sublunary sphere is the Tbe- 
rian—by which I mean the Spanish 
and Portuguese. The glorious off- 
spring of lusty Europe and hot 
Africa, it breathes—-it lives —-it 
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loves! Essentially sensual, it is to 
all other motion what the highest 
poetry is to dry prose. In the ‘ Ba- 
tuque’ and similar negro perform- 
ances, we see its germ, but it ever 
remains inembryo—the naive inde- 
cency of childhood. In France and 
Germany we behold it in its decrepit 
age—frittered away to a°meaning- 
less grace, or toa conventional form 
of exercise. Not sothe ‘ Baile.’ It 
is still a drama of the passions, and 
of those passions with which every 
southron is most familiar—not li- 
quor and ambition, but love and 


jealousy. The alternate coyness and 


impetuousness of either sex, the 
frequent advance and retreat, pur- 
suit and escape, the disquietudes and 
differences, the disputes and disap- 
pointments, the relentments and re- 
conciliations, the changes of will, 
the see-saw between happiness ex- 
treme and misery ineffable—to be 
all the same a few days hence—and 
the infinite delicate shades of what 
we unpoetically call ‘making-up,’ 
and ‘ setting one’s cap :’ these things 
and more, many more, are all ex- 
pressed by the click of four casta- 
nets, a few wavings of the graceful 
arms, bendings of the lithe body, 
and motions of the subtle hips and 
nimble feet. 

After this go and enjoy your vapid 
style of walk called a quadrille, your 
romping bourgeois polka, or your 
shuffling valse @ deux temps, where 
the performance is that of two cock- 
chafers pinned together bya naughty 
schoolboy. Be th! I was riot asto- 
nished to hear Miss O’Dowd, the 
Irish lady’s-maid, declare her dis- 
tinct opinion that the primeira bai- 
larina, the S™ D. Luisa Medina, was 
» *bowld thing.’ 

Every Sunday afternoon between 
May and October, Lisbon offers a 
bull-bait—not a bull-fight. You 
will hardly recognise the old Moor- 
ish sport which arose with the horse- 
men of the Desert, who thus learned 
to spear the lion and one another ; 
still, you had better go once. 
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The circus is situated in the Cam- 
po de Santa Anna, up a hill, and in 
a distant part of the city. Built in 
1831, it is remarkable as the only 
building belonging to D. Miguel’s 
conservative, unprogressive, and 
most Catholic day; and with so 
much of ecclesiastical ruin waiting 
to be utilised, it is curious that Lis- 
bon is satisfied with taking her plea- 
sure in this ricketty trap of red- 
painted board-work. 

The upper wall is tawdrily deco- 
rated—all painted wooden vases, 
trophies, and obelisks. The boxes 
are entered from sundry doors out- 
side the circus, and the galleries 
from a passage running round them. 

The building is hypethral—open 
to the sky, like the theatres of Shake- 
speare and Rare Ben Jonson ; con- 
sequently the best seats (lugares de 
sombra) are in the west. The central 
box in the first tier is for royalty—a 
frequent visitor. The red pen below 
is the placeof the mostillustrious the 
inspector, generally some greybeard 
grandee, and his party: under it 
are soldiers in uniform, the bugler, 
French-horn player (clarino), and 
the weapons of offence. On the west 
there are two tiers of boxes (ceuma- 
rotes da prima e da segunda ordem), 
furnished with hat-pegs and a nar- 
row bench. Sporting men prefer 
the gallery (frincheira), rising from 
the ground, as giving the best view, 
and here bonnets rarely appear. 
The eastern or sunny side (lugares 
de sol), devoted to the ‘groundlings’ 
and the many-headed, has only an 
upper and a lower gallery, and in 
the former is a loose box for a brass 
band composed of about «a dozen 
men. On the north side is a kind 
of omnibus box (lugar de cudeira), 
a small dress circle, where ladies and 
gentlemen find chair s. Below it is 
a balcony of less importance, where 
the fastest of the lower classes 
muster strong; and on the ground 
floor are the cells where the bulls 
are balled, and whence they issue 
into the arena. The boxes may ac- 
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commodate 500, the whole building 
4,000 spectators. 

The centre of the amphitheatre 
is sanded and surrounded by gas- 
lights, which are rarely wanted. It 
is fenced round with red- painted 
wooden barriers, five feet high ; 
midway runs the usual broad inner 
step, to assist those vaulting or 
scrambling out. This inner ring, 
as in Spain, is often cleared by ac- 
tive bulls, when great confusion re- 
sults ; but the beasts find themselves 
in a passage only four feet broad, 
giving them no ‘take off’ should 
they attempt to clear the five-feet 
outer wall of masonry upon which 
the spectators are sitting and lean- 
ing. Thus they are compelled to 
run down the passage till they reach 
the doors, with which it is provided 
in four places. Two of these are or 
the eastern side, where bull’s-eye 
wickets show whence the cavalic 
will come forth. 

Let us now, by means of ou 
tickets and the courtesy of all authe 
rities to strangers, inspect the plac 
where * embuallation’ (a embitacha) 
is performed. Under the planked 
floor of the * fast’ balcony are the 
bull-cells—brick passages, so narrow 
that the beasts cannot turn, and too 
deep for them to jump out. These 
lanes are divided by vertical trap- 
doors, which by pulleys can be 
“aised and lowered through slits in 
the planked floor. 

Each beast is driven from cell to 
cell by long goads (garrochas) till 
it reaches that nearest the arena. 
A thick shutter is then let down 
flat upon the furious brute’s head, a 
noose is passed over its horns, and 
it is kept in position by thick poles 
thrust from hole to hole in the wall, 
over its neck and under its throat. 
Then the shutter is raised and the 
horns are covered—as cockspurs 
are hooded—-with two leather bags, 
padded at the top and ringed below 
to admit running cords. The men 
standing in the cell walls then 
neatly adjust and fasten the bags, 
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preserving their 
beast’s lounging 


fingers from the 
and tossing, and 
avoiding the offensive word ‘horns.’* 
The shutter is again lowered, the 
poles and noose are withdrawn, and 
tinally two small red and white 
folding-doors, decorated with black 
kit-cats of horned beasts, open upon 
the arena. 

The beast trots, never springs, 
into the arena, where it finds some 
half-a-dozen old and very tame dun 
bullocks, with long metal bells, 
hanging to broad leather belts, 
buckled round their necks. These 
wre the Spanish ‘ cabestros,’ and 
their use will presently appear. 
Sach new-comer is greeted, as it 
stands astonished at the sudden 
scene of glare and noise, with the 
*Psts,* the whistling, and the peculiar 
cat-calls of the Lisbonian youth, who 
sometimes, to arouse the brute’s 
pluck, adhibit a squib. A few 
minutes of this tame enjoyment will 
suffice us: those who love ‘le 
sport’ will stay till all the bulls, 
after being driven in, are driven back 
to the sheds. 

At 4 p.m. the house begins to fill, 
especially the western or shady half, 
Boxes and gallery are filled with a 
well-dressed mob, but all are utterly 
without the gaiety or the sparkle of 
charming Andalusia. There are no 
men @ Ju Majo, no ‘ feminine pre- 
serve,’ no ‘ pippin’ or ‘ cage,’ as in 
the eastern Peninsula. The national 
toilettes, which look so well, are 
sadly few: we note only two pretty 
ladies with fans and mantillas, hair 
elaborately and artistically dressed, 
brilliant cheeks, and faces floured 
like apple-pies. Miss O’Dowd calls 
them ‘characters,—a Dublinism 
meaning what it would be hardly 
fair to explain. The places of dis- 
tinction are evidently in the dress 
circle, over the doors whence the 
bulls issue and retire. The ‘toresque 
fancy’ prefer the shady gallery, 
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either opposite to or by the side of 
the bull-cells, where they can savour 
the delicate traits of tauromachy ; 
and the sporting low muster strong 
over what in Spain is called the 
‘Toril.”. A burning sunshine pours 
through the deep blue sky, and 
circus servants in bargee nightcaps, 
flowered jackets of red and yellow 
calico, and red-striped blue over- 
alls, are laying with common tin 
watering-pots the light dust of the 
arena. 

The blind band over the eastern 
door too-toos lustily. The gods, 
however, of the eastern sunny gal- 
lery, decidedly unselect, addicted to 
umbrellas, and of a distinctly ribald 
nature, express their impatience by 
a stormof hisses, murmurs, epigrams, 
and caterwaulings. Presently the 
most illustrious the inspector, cigar 
in mouth, enters his box with a tail 
of tobacco-loving friends; the bugler 
takes his place ; light green and red- 
lined nightcaps are placed upon the 
ruddy barrier of the circus fronting 
the royal box, and—Open, sesame ! 

The eastern arena doors yawn 
wide, and enters D. Diogo Henri- 
ques Bittencourt, the cavalier. 

The prelude is pretty. The cava- 
lier appears in the riding-dress of 
the last century—a small low cocked- 
hat, gold-braided on the right side; 
a black broad-skirted coat, frilled 
shirt, white waistcoat, shorts, and 
long riding-boots—an__ effective 
figure, at 7/. per diem. His little 
bay nag is splendid in green and 
gold trappings; a tall white and 
green plume nods between its ears ; 
its mane and tail are ribboned, 
streamered, and cockaded; its sad- 
dle has a ridge instead of a pommel, 
and the stirrups are sabots, boxes 
bright with metal. On each side of 
the cavalier are stationed the three 
chief artists, called capinhas, from 
the cloaks (the Spanish chulos) 
wrapped round their waists. The 


* The courteous Castilian says ‘astas’ for ‘ecuernos,’ and the Portuguese ‘ponto’ for 
‘coro,’ on aveount of a certain secondary meaning. 
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Spaniards on the right wear the 
Andalusian costumes ‘of the immor- 
tal barbers—well-befringed pork-pie 
hats, covering clee m-shaved faces 
and short clipped hair, with a back- 
knot (monkv) in a silk net, or a bunch 
of ribbons, like a woman’s hair-roll, 
attached to the most diminutive of 
pig-tails. Supple, well-made, and 
agile figures, they are clad in tight- 
fitting and glittering garbs, which 
must add to their hard work. The 
‘morenilho’ is conspicuously gor- 
geous in green and gold jacket, 
with high raised epaulettes, and 
short hanging tassels of knobbed 
filigree work ; his collant shorts are 
almost hid by the precious metal, a 
erimson silk sash keeps all tight, 
his clocked stockings are of pink 
silk, rosettes of ribbon obscure his 
pumps, and the cloak (capi), with 
which the bull is xot played, is of 
the gaudiest pnce a stuffs. 
On the left of the cavalier are the 
Portuguese artists, similar! y dressed, 
but in aryent, not ov; Cadete the 
father is baldish, with English 
mutton-chop whiskers, and the son 
is a fat boy, active as a caoutchouc 
ball—such juvenile Daniel Lam- 
berts often are.* Behind the first 
line, disposed in two parties of four 
each, are the ‘ Fork-men’ (homens 
de jforeudo), so called from their 
weapon, a stout iron prong fixed 
in a strong flail-like pole, painted 
red in the middle and at both 
ends. They are large, strong men— 
almost as heavy as ‘the little bulls— 
habited like Por tuguese peasants, in 
broad-brimmed felts with tufts and 
tassels, gaudy vests, white shirts 
with saaheaibinas fronts, brown 
shorts open at the knees, red 
garters, hat-bands and sashes eight 
inches broad, white stockings, and 
shoes of untanned leather. On each 
flank of this hoplite-line stands a 
page (andarilho), whose duty it is 
to pick up the pieces; he rejoices 
in a maroon velvet jacket, with green 
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slashed sleeves, knee-breeches, 
shoes, and white stockings. 

The band strikes up, and the 
rider advances to perform the 
knightly courtesy (cortezias de ca- 
valheivo) in the old style of equita- 
tion. He removes his cocked hat, 
holding it by the peak, and in slow 
time advances to salute the royal 
and inspectorial boxes. After back- 
ing without turning, he again comes 
forward, and, by using pressure of 
the leg, sidles his tight- bitted nag 
in and out of the foot- performers, 
making a tour of the circus, and 
acknowledging all present. This 
done, he puts on his hat and goes 
through the same manceuvres of the 
manege in quick time. The pittites, 
who want fun, clap and bravo him 
if he lose no time. When too slow, 
he is warned off with cries of- 
* Out with you!’ (Fora! Fora!) 

The realities now begin. Thelight 
Fork-men exchange their brown 
felts for the nightcaps placed on the 
inner barrier, and draw up with 
grounded weapons inside the circus, 
opposite the royal box. The Spa- 
niards remove their pork-pies, throw 
their fine new cloaks to the specta- 
tors, who place them under their 
elbows on the barrier wall, and 
take old rags in their stead. And 
still the pittites urge them on with 
loud cries of ‘Out with the bull!’ 
(Fora o touro !) 

Au first, of the operation called 
‘farpear.’ The farpa, or lance, the 
old Spanish rejon, but not used as 
a missile, is a reed-like rod about 
five feet long, with or without orna- 
ments of cut paper, and barbed with 
an inch blade; it is held under- 
handed, with the point below and 
behind the saddle. 

The footmen take their places, 
like fielders at cricket, in a semi- 
circle opposite the bull-fold. The 
cavalier, now become a_ picardo, 
enters on another nag with quiet 
trappings, and a_ tremendously 


* These men receive §/. per day, and the Fork-men 1. 
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long and severe bit. One of the 


footmen hands him a lance. The 
bugle sounds—an invariable signal. 
The bull, well goaded by way of 
encouragement, plunges through 
the little red and white door open- 
ing upon the arena. The horseman 
pricks across the circus with right 
shoulder towards the beast, and 
‘calls’ it to a rush, without which 
nothing isdone. Taurus shuts eyes 
and downs head. Nicely judging 
distance, the cavalier plants the 
weapon in the enemy’s shoulder, 
breaking it about half-way. The 
band strikes up-——always the same 
motion, as becomes the blind. Bull 
jerks and twitches at the smart, and 


then, perhaps, charges the horse, 
which the balls save from being 
gored. The horseman pricks away, 
hitting his foe with the broken 
lance. If the towro charge home, its 


attention is drawn off by the cloak- 
men whisking about their legs ; and 
a slow shy animal often stops to 
worry these, like a bear teasing a 
sailor’s sealskin glove. The nearer 
the thing, the more applause. There 
is never, however, the excitement of 
Seville, where life so often hangs 
upon a thread; nor is the horse 
ever hurt. After breaking two or 
three lances the cavalier retires " 
Now there are loud cries of ‘ Apa- 
nha \” (seize it !), and the Fork-men, 
leaving their wrappers, prepare lite- 
rally to ‘take the bull by the horns.’ 
The large heavy fellows rush upon 
the little beast, which is borne down 
by weightofnumbers. Some lieacross 
its back, others grasp its shoulders ; 
one flings himself on the head, or 
sits backwards between the horns, 
holding on with his elbows; and 
sometimes a single-handed hero 
will steer the beast, hanging on by 
the tail, and dexterously avoiding a 
shower of kicks. The bull fiercely 
flings and tosses about his assailants, 
tramples them in a ruinous heap, 
and vainly tries to gore. The peo- 





* Properly a ‘ 
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ple stand up to ‘Bravo, touro!’ with 
whistlings, clappings, and stamp- 
ings of huge delight. The Fork-men 
always pretend to be severely hurt, 
and go round cap in hand for 
largesse. 

When Fora! Fora! shows that the 
spectators are tired of the ‘seizing,’ 
the doors of the bull-fold open, and 
in place of the ‘tiro,’ or mule-team of 
Spain, the half-dozen belled oxen 
trot in, with tall guardsmen dressed 
like brigands, in white shirts and 
vests, with red ashes, whoartistically 
ply their long sharp weapons, drive 
the tame rattle round the bull, and 
then hurry it out of the ring. Some 
beasts obstinately refuse to go, when 
they are ignominiously dragged out 
with ropes. Then, as in Spain, the 
Emprensa or management is abused, 
with cries of ‘ Out with the breeder!’ 
(Fora 0 lavrador !)* 

The alternate operation, the ‘ban- 
derhar,’ is done as follows. The 
banderil is a barbed rod, two feet 
long, ornamented with cut paper, 
blue, yellow, pink, green, or orange, 
leaving a clear space for the grip. 

The performer takes one of these 
weapons in each hand, and holds 
them out horizontally. The bull 
charges as the man runs across the 
circus. The capinha, dexterously 
avoiding the horns, plants a rod in 
each shoulder at corresponding 
distances and of different colours, 
and presently the beast is festooned 
with four in each side. A ‘ pretty 
pair’ or good match is saluted by 
band music and applause. ‘It is 
not good!’ (Niéio ista bem) is the 


cry after failure, and ‘You look 
very yellow! ’— meaning you're 
afraid—salutes the dilatory. If the 


bull after the usual flinch charges 
home, the artist vaults over the 
barricade, and sometimes appears to 
be lifted over by the bull’s horns. 
This performance is greatly admired; 
it looks easy, but it must require an 
eagle’s eye, a wild goat’s foot, a 


husbandman.’ 
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nerve of iron, 
tice. 

Then follows the Spanish suerte 
le capa, or cloak play, which the 
stranger will admire the most. The 
performers, graceful and fearless, 
stand before the bull, whisk about 
the gaudy rag, and step lightly 
out of the way till the bull foams 
and whines with impotent rage ; 
or they trail the cape on the 
ground, or, putting it on, they 
turn back to the animal, or they 
wind it round the horns, or they 
pluck it from the head, or they draw 
forth a barb, or they restore a rod 
to its place, till Touro capers and 
dances in its wrath. Sometimes 
the capinha advances towards the 
royal box, and swears to do some- 
thing marvellous, such as kneeling 
hefore the baited fury, and by some 
mesmeric power forcing it to retreat 
staring wildly and pawing the 
ground, The spectators, wild with 
delight, toss into the ring their hats, 
which are duly returned; often 
bundles of cigars, and sometimes 
money, form the solid pudding. 

This part of the show concludes 
like the other with the oxen. Thus 
thirteen or fourteen runs (corridas) 
are performed, and at about 7 p.m. 
the cavalier repeats his initial 
courtesies, when the crowd wends 
its way home. 


and lifelong prac- 


ig, 


As has been seen, monotony is 
the order of the day. The aficianado 
(fancy) accustomed to Spanish forvs 
de inerte (bulls of death) yawns at 
this child’s-play with embolados 
(balled beasts). Since the days of 
D. Maria I., animals have never 
been attacked with mortal weapons. 
Even the fantastically-dressed ne- 
gros, or pasteboard horses (caval- 
linhos de pasta) formerly hired to 
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provoke the bull, and to be maimed 
or not, as the case might be, are 
now obsolete. 

The guide-book informs us that 
the traveller, before seeing a bull- 
bait, must ‘subdue all the finer 
feelings of humanity which, if at- 
tended to, — keep him away 
from the cruel and revolting spec- 
tacle.” You will agree with me, 
perhaps, dear A****, that to hunt a 
fox or hare to death not less 
barbarous, while it is not more 
manly than a Portuguese bull-bait. 
And what will you say of our Anglo- 
German battues ? * 

Yours, 
RicHarp F, 


is 


Burron. 


LETTER IV. 


CAPE VERDE ISLANDS.* 

‘Cet archipel, susceptible de toutes 
les cultures d’Amérique, suffit a 
peine 4 la subsistance d’un petit 
nombre dhabitans presque tous 
Noirs ; La, comme sur les 
plages voisines de l'Afrique ot les 
Portugais se sont disséminés, ils ont 
presque tous perdu le caractére de 
leur origine.’ 

T he ed Mail steamer that 
reaches Lisbon with Anglo-Scandi- 
navian punctuality will be an- 
nounced by the waiter before break- 
fast on the 13th, and you will leave, 
dear A*¥***, between 3 and 4 P.M. on 
the same day. You purpose to quit 
the Elysian city with some satisfac- 
tion; it is the slowest capital in Eu- 
rope, and you know nothing slower. 

Our passports have been sent on 
board. We embark at the Caes 
do Sodré in the usual high wind ; 
and before we are rid of Portugal,t+ 
we must pass the Alfandega boat, 


The Portuguese called these islands Ihas de Cabo Verde, either because they lie off 


that cape or on account of the Sargasso Sea that washes them, 
Cape de Verdes— 
. J. C, Chelnischi calls 


the Salt. Islands. Our official name is the 
t This is not intended to be in what M 


The Dutch know them as 
a corruption, 
‘ Aquelle estilo mordaz 


que geralmente se repara nos relaciios estrangeiras, principalmente dos viajantes In- 


glezes,’ 
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« harmless institution, which con- 
tents itself with hailing us. The 
deck of the Oneida, Captain Wool- 
cott, is crowded with strangers, 
most of them endimanchés, for 
(being June 13) this is the feast of 
St. Antonio of Lisbon, alias of 
Padua, patron of pigs, of drunkards, 
of amorists—in fact, of all mus- 
eular Christians long before mus- 
cular Christianity was hatched ; the 
English sailor sings of him, 

Blow, good Saint Antonio, blow! 
Mest ships in harbour were dressed, 
and a full-sized flag hoisted at the 
town of Almada, across the Tagus 
River, summons the Lisbonites to 
another mild display of tauromachy. 
Before our foreigners take leave of 
their friends there will be hugging 
and kissing, weeping and wailing, 
which excite much sneering in the 
young English officers and sheep- 
breeders. Hairy fellows will buss 
beards, and cling to, and stand 
from, and stare fondly at each other, 
and the eyes and noses of the softer 
sex will soon assume a fiery hue— 


volcanoes in eternal snow, to speak 
with reverence due. 
At length the second bell raises 


its warning voice, and the screw 
begins to work. We cast a final 
look at Ulyssippo, with 8S. Engragia 
lying disgraced, to the east, with 
*S. Vincent of the outside,’ huge, 
towering above it, and at the head 
of the quoin, the Citadel of 58. 
George. As we glide down stream, 
once more opens up the fair blue 
distance of N. 8S. do Monte, and 
blue hills fringed with trees, bounded 
east and west by the Castle and the 
Carmo. For the last time, we ad- 
mire the fretted towers of the Es- 
trella, and the broad sheet of green 
iying below it. At the Belem Fort 
—it sounds better than our Bedlam 
—we halt to deliver our permit, a 
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kind of port-clearance: the city 
now dies off into country, and the 
river is presently absorbed into 
the ocean. Adieu, ‘ waters of Tejo, 
gentle stream,’ 

Niio se (uh, doces agoas! 


), NiO se quando 
Vos tornaei a ver.* 


It is often cool and grey at sea, 
whilst Lisbon is yellow- ‘white with 
heat direct and reflected ; arely, 
too, at this season can the peaks of 
Cintra be seen for cloud. As night 
drops, we steam along the bold 
bluff promontery of Penichel, the 
first land-fall of hemeward-bound 
mails. 

On Friday, 16th, the third day 
after leaving Lisbon, we sight Te- 
nerife,and about noon,we are abreast 
of its capital, Sta. Cruz. The tint- 
ing is admirable. The water is of 
a lively transparent hue, in alter- 
nate washings of dark blue and 
light blue, flecked and foamed over 
by the gambols of the infant trade 
wind, The sky is chequered with 
little fleecy clouds that shadow like 
crow’s wings the island’s tawny 
ground ; the valleys and re-entering 
points are of an airy purple, whilst 
the ridges and the salients stand 
out in azure overlying red and gold, 
and a gauze of blue air rises from 
out the waters, and hangs in trans- 
parent folds about the hill feet and 
the cliffs’ base. 

At Anaga Point the wall of rock 
rises with jagged teeth like those 
of magnified scorie. Everything 
culminates in the world-famed Peak, 
which rises majestic above the 
world of mist; the threefold ar- 
rangement of its stages is very 
conspicuous, and the top is yellow- 
grey, with ashes here and there, 
stret iked with white marl, which 
all on board—without ever having 
heard of the obsolete Mr. Cooley 
believe to be snow. From a dis- 


* A lovely sonnet of Camoens, addressed to his favourite river, and rendered by 


Southey — 


‘I know not, gentle river, when my sight 
Shall linger on your pleasant waters more.’ 
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of nearly a dozen miles, Sta. 
shows nothing but its two 
towers. Of course, Tenerife 
being visible, Grand Canary, the 
other staple of a gate far more 
majestic than that ‘under the Plei- 
ades,’* hides itself behind sulky 
clouds. Before evening closes, we 
run by lumpy Gomera and the long 
banks of Palma and Hierro, whose 
heads are wreathed with mists 
whilst a brilliant crimson sky burns 
behind them. 

[ would have seized, with plea- 
sure, the opportunity of landing at 
Sta. Cruz, and of shaking the hand 
my kind and hospit able friend Mr. 
Grattan. But it was not to be. 
The proud islanders look upon 
leave to enter their ports as 
a favour granted, not received. 
They established all manner of vex- 
ations quarantine regulations—even 
if the English papers mentioned 
small-pox, they looked upon every 
Knglish ship as infected—and they 
took the opportunity to charge so 
exorbitantly, that the Royal Mail 
Company perforce wished them 
good-bye. 

Light and heat increase as we 
advance, On a former voyage, from 
theKquator direct towards the North 
Pole, my attention was forcibly 
called to the aspect of the source of 
light and heat. At first the sun 
appeared to be of the material 
called by the ballad-mongers ‘ red 
red gold,’ and burned the eye that 
would fix it. Then it became pale 
gold, like that of the English jewel- 
ler, but still it contained a flame. 
Presently it was brass-coloured, 
then it assumed a silvery tint, till 
near England it degenerated to 
German silver, and forcibly re- 
minded me of the old Tuscan dame’s 
simple question, whether Phoebus 


tance 
Cruz 


dark 


* The Arab’s poetical name for the Red Sea—Bab-el-Mandab. 

+ The ignorant authorities of the Philippine Islands lost by similar mismanagement 
the benefits of the French Messageries Impériales. 

+ Every English chart and map, pilot, and directory, persists in dubbing this island 8. 


Antonio. 
founded monastic life. 


jackal. 
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in our Northern Land was not 
something like wea Inna piena ti 
Italia ? 

We now feel the reverse, and 
exchange the temperate for the 
tropical. The coarser sex does not 
consume, perhaps, so much of the 
earth: on the other hand, the 
potable is at a premium. Every 
day developes laziness; walking 
the quarter gradually ceases, early 
rising is not appreciated, and pre- 
sently, as we near the line, a siesta 
before dinner will present peculiar 
attractions. The softer half of hu- 
manity expands under the genial 
temperature, and displays a some- 
thing more of muliebrity, as the 

‘autocrat’ has it, with much. less. 
of femininiety. And as sexes speak, 
so nationalities declare themselves. 
M. Pierrot cocks his hat with a 
fiercer gesture, muttering more 
terrible ‘things concerning ces Ai- 
glais, Herr Schmidt is seized with 
the mania attributed to the De- 
parting Swan. At night, espe- 
cially when the moon is high, he 
hangs over the ship’s side, and 
howls the last waltz and song and 
opera with the voice of a lunatic 
After which he applies 
himself sedulously to the ‘ blanche- 
meess,’ and whispers dulcetly that 
he ‘ loafs’ her. 

Shortly after leaving the Fortu- 
nate Islands, we catch the north- 
east trade, the tyrant of these seas. 
As it comes on like a lamb, so far- 
ther south we shall find it raging 
like a lion. The loose, fleecy, mist- 
clouds, all bulging and bending one 
and the same way, the clear “blue: 
sky above, and the rosy hue of the 
obscured horizon, show that it is: 
no ‘bogus’-wind. About noon, 
June 19th, we should have sighted 
St. Antifio,t if not St. Vincent,. 


It was called after 8. Antao, who, when Constantine gave peace to the Church, 
His visit to Paul, the first hermit, who had fied to the wilds from: 


the persecution of Decius, is a well-known tale of dirt and sanctity. 
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but near the Archipelago the air 
is thick and heavy, as in the So- 
lent. Under the influence of the 
monsoon we cut off nearly half 
our steam, and yet easily make 
our contract time of nine knots per 
hour ; the only disadvantage being 
that we roll heavily, and the port- 
holes cannot be opened. In six 
days we have covered the distance 
of 1,560 nautical miles, and we 
reach the half-way house between 
the old and the new worlds. 
Mysterious in the haze rose on 
our starboard bow the blue wall of 
St. Antiio, some 6,000 feet high, 
and bending easterly and westerly. 
In this weather it is a musty 

silhouette ; with clearer skies, the 
surface is found warted over with 
ant-hills — parasitic craters. <A 
shroud of brown-grey clouds almost 
always encircles its awful bald 


head, and, dimly seen, the giant 
might have been far Ben Lomond. 
All appears barren, but all is not so: 
the false look of sterility worn by 
thisarchipelago won for it, according 


to some geographers, the unflatter- 
ing epithet of Gorgones’ Isles.* In 
the gorges and valleys of S. Antio 
there are happy and fertile lands ; 
agriculture is the favourite industry, 
and it supported in 1862 a popula- 
tion of nearly 18,000 souls. The mys- 
terious dragon-tree (Dracena Dra- 
co) once covered the hills. Its slave 
population has a tradition that it was 
manumitted by D. Maria I. on the 
following occasion :—Confiscated by 
the Crown as the property of the 
felon house of Aveiro, whose hatred 
of the great Pombal aimed at de- 
stroying him, through the Sovereign, 
it remained in the deepest slavery. 
One of its sons, a black, named Gam- 
hoa, fled to Lisbon, and becoming 
cook in the family of a fidalgo, com- 
plained sadly of things at home. 
The gentleman reported the com- 
plaint to the Queen, who, horror- 
struck by the recital, ordered every 
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Crown. serf to be set free. ‘ Gam- 
boa,’ as might be guessed, found 
‘virtue its own reward,’ returned 
to S. Antiio, and died there desti- 
tute. In1711, when the flower of 
the French admirals, Du Guai 
Trouin, was going to attack Rio de 
Janeiro, he landed at the N.E. point 
of §8. Antiio, intending to make a 
mouthful of the Portuguese. The 
tradition is that he seized one of 
the inhabitants, who was suspected 
by his compatriots of doubtful loy- 
alty. The islanders cut off the road, 
and by rolling rocks and throwing 
stones, kept the French at bay. At 
length a marine fixed his bayonet 
to his fusil in the form of the cross, 
when the priests, seeing that the 
assailants were Christians (that is to 
say, not Protestants), put an end to 
the fray, and the Frenchman wenthis 
way, leaving a hundred dead on the 
ignoble field. There were many pri- 
soners, whose lives were spared, and 
who lived, propagated, and died on 
the island: their descendants are 
still shown. What Tenerife was to 
Nelson, that 8. Antio was to Du 
Guai Trouin ; but there is no excuse 
for the former, an Englishman. 
Those who have visited S. Antio 
compare its scenery with Switzer- 
land ; and there are cusse-cow paths 
enough for any Alpine-clubber, how- 
ever suicidal. Of late years it is 
not quite so easy to break one’s 
neck ; unfortunately, the paths have 
been made crooked, and vulgar pa- 
rapets defend the precipices. 
Steaming before a brise carabinée, 
we run down a channel seven to 
nine miles broad, and of most capri- 
cious tides; it separates the com- 
paratively low-lying 8. Vincent from 
its tall grim neighbour. We rounded 
the northern side of the former isle 
as it lay right ahead, and noticed 
Ponta Columna, the Column Point, 
which the maps have so named, 
after a detached mass of basalt seen 
clearly from the south: the natives 


* Pliny, Nat. Hist. vi. p. 31. 
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know it as Ninho de Guincho— 
Osprey’s Nest.* The bay and point 
behind it are Bahia and Ponta di 
Jouio Debora, in our maps ‘ Hagan’s 
Look Out.’ There is Matteota Bay, 
which deserves to be called Washer- 
woman’s Bay ; there is a well there, 
and a white-washed guard-house 
against smugglers, which serves for 
more than guarding. Here on the 
left-hand rises Fort Point, upon 
whose summit stands a white re- 
doubt built in 1852; its four old guns 
are pointed at the town. On the 
right is the Ilheo de Passaros (Bird 
[sland) ; in this aspect a pyramidal 
rock detached by some convulsion 
from Fort Point. Travellers have 
some silly tale about the event, a 
belief that it is a bit of surplus stuff 
thrown away by the Creator when 
the world was made. Some version 
of this story is found at all desolate 
places, from the ‘ Kachee Hills’ in 
Belochistan to §. Vincent: they are 
evidently all fabrications of the 
stranger, whose eye is struck by the 


desolation, not by the natives, who 
are accustomed to it. 

We now enter the magnificent 
Porto Grande, or Porto de Mindello. 
From the outer eastern to the outer 


western apex, the breadth is nearly 
two miles, and the distance between 
that chord and the are is one mile. 
The holding ground is excellent ; 
the outer line offers 23 to 25 fa- 
thoms, the inner line, from Fort 
Point to the south-west, has 14 
fathoms, and it gradually shallows 
to 5—7. From above the waters 
appear indigo-blue, streaked with 
ultramarine or lively green. The 
former have a bottom of dark gravel, 
not unmixed with coal; the latter are 
‘coral and yellow sand.t The bottom 
is clear at three fathoms. The island 
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is its port’s protection from the 
north-east, or prevalent winds, whilst 
S. Antéo landlocks it on the west. 
It can accommodate some 300 sail, 
and already it boasts of three lines 
of steamers, the English-Brazilian, 
the French-Brazilian, and the Por- 
tuguese-African, to say nothing of 
the two Liverpool companies, whose 
ships generally touch here. Spa- 
cious, safe in all seasons and wea- 
thers, easy of access, and so placed 
that it is in the highway of steamers 
navigating to the south of the line, 
this splendid port is S. Vincent’s 
fortune, and long will be so. Al- 
ready in 1850, the Military Com- 
mandant Pussich (brother to D. 
Anna Pussich, of poetic fame) pro- 
posed to constitute S. Vincent the 
capital island,t instead of §.Thiago, 
which is as pestilential as Calcutta. 
And if the home authorities could 
be persuaded to make Porto Grande 
a free port, as Amaral made Macao, 
and to station at it a gun-boat for 
regular communication, there would 
be hopes for this neglected archi- 
pelago. 

Porto Grande is apparently an 
ancient crater, which corresponds to 
that existing on the east of the isle, 
and to the midway gap in the cen- 
tral spine of S. Antéo. The sea- 
cliffs to the north and south of it 
show ascending strata as though 
once rising to a dome which has 
been blown off by expanding gases ; 
the cliffs, like Fort Point, which 
approach the bay, are old grey tufas 
and lavas, from afar resembling trap, 
mere cinders and burned-out scoriz, 
compacted and secured by a net- 
work of basaltic dykes. Inland ap- 
pears a broken semicircle of bluff 
cliffs, which formed the old crater 
ring: of these the most remarkable 


* Guincho, in the islands, is applied to a small rapacious bird (a milvus ?). 
ft At S. Vincent, a needle-deflecting black sand, full of iron, which the magnet disposes 
into radiating lines, and the microscope shows like lumps of coal, overlies the yellow 


siliceous sand, 


The former may become valuable as that of Taranaki. 


+ Novo Mindello is a cidade (city), and, by a decree of June 1838, was made theo- 


retically the capital. 
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are the Monte Verd, the Tope de 
Caixa (in books Tope Galan), and 
S. Martini, whilst Bird Island would 
be a fragment of the northern cra- 
ter brim.* The soil is reddish, as 
if of oxidised earth, and is every- 
where diversified, as in all very old 
formations, by lumpy hills of ferru- 
ginous tint, with torrent-beds be- 
tween. The first glance irresistibly 
suggests Muscat, Aden, and other 
maritime places situated in extinct 
craters ; here, however, the floor is 
more accidenté, and though really 
more extensive appears smaller. 

Nothing can be less inviting than 
the prospect. The only shade over 
the yellow land is that of fleeting 
clouds; the only green is in two 
scattered lines on each side of 
Monte del Rey, a dumpy hill at 
the bottom of the bay, so called 
because here stood the old tort, and 
the verdure stunted farraje, 
tamarisk (Tamarix Gullica),the only 
fuel in the island. Near it a thin 
bed of limestone, worked for use, 
crops out horizontally a dozen feet 
above sea level, and at Fort Point 
rises some 40 feet; it is of dark 
grey colour, much burned, but still 
serviceable for building. <A brisu 
parva, or brown trade, hanging on 
every higher hill, invests the cliff 
top with an ever-changing cloud, 
and robs it of distance. Rajadas, 
or fierce ‘ willy whaws, puff and 
roar, whirling jets of yellow smoke 
and filling the air with sand, as in 
the Arabian coal-hole. At the 
bottom of the bay, where rises the 
tomb of Mrs. Cole, an 
wife— 


is 


officer’s 


We sce the swarthy storm of dust 
Rise fast along the sky, 


as if a Shiwal were charging down 


the flank of Jebel Shansham in 
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Aden Eudemon. These untired 
winds blow the vegetation—even 
the physic-nut shrub—to pieces, 
unless it is protected by walls. It 
is only fair to confess, however, 
that we now sce the place when all 
is barren. Presently the rainy 
season will begin, and last from 
mid July to mid October. Then 
all will start up in a coat of green, 
like the “Arabian desert of which 
this island is an offshoot, and the 
growth of vegetation will be as 
bright and rapid as in a Russian 
summer. But the moment these 
short uncertain rains shed their 
last drop, the sun will reassert his 
power, and again make all things 
dry and desolate. 

Novo Mindello,+ the town, lies on 
the east of the harbour, upon the 
uneven site of the old crater. It 
consists of about 200 houses, sub- 
stantially built of stone and mortar, 
tiled, and painted red, white, and 
plum: a bald and ugly look is 
given by the utter want of trees. 
The distinguishing feature of the 
place is distinctly coal. From the 
middle of the town project three 
coal-black wooden jetties, with 
steam-worked cranes; and behind 
these are hillocks of patent fuel and 
black diamond. In West Indian 
St. Thomas and other places coal is 
supposed to injure the climate; 
here, however, the raging gusts 
would disperse all noxious vapours. 
On the other hand, the climate cer- 
tainly injures the unprotected coal, 
as we shall find in the next steamer. 
The shipping in the harbour, besides 
three unimportant little schooners, 
must, we see, be all connected with 
coal; acoal-laden barque, three brigs 
ditto, two steam-tugs, and a variety 
of iron and wooden coal-lighters. 

Landing at one of the jetties, we 


* A similar crater is found in the island of Ternate, divided only by a lava dyke from 


the channel of Tidor. 


The Portuguese tried to make it communicate with the sea, but 


the people refused to cut the dyke, declaring that the stones ran blood. 


+ The name is unknown to our directories. 


Niger Expedition : 


Dr. M-William (Medical History of the 


London, Churchill. 1843) calls it Nova Mendillo, 
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walk through the loosest of sand to 

the chief building, a white custom- 

house, with grated windows; it is 

under the charge of a courteous 

and well-informed islander, M. 

Antonio Ignacio Nofre. On the 

right, about the middle of the town, 

is a sandy void called the Praca di 

D. Luis, and, ‘ barring ’ the want of 
green, it suggests Fernand Po. It 

has been planted with cocoas, of 
which three survive and may drag 

on their miserable existence to the 

next rains. A cusu de pasto (eating- 

house), a variety of grog shops, 

and two signboards nscribed— 


Bitnar Beprpos, 


and young negro Mercuries in knots, 
show what next to coals are the prin- 
cipal industries of 8. Vincent. On the 
right of the square are the munici- 
pal chambers—unfinished. In front 
of it are officers’ quarters—begun. 
To the left are barracks—not in 
progress, 


These ‘ Obras de Santa 
Engracia’* were designedand partly 
q 5 s 


erected in 1858 by the energetic 
commandant, Mons. Sebastiao 
Lopez de Calheiros e Menezes. 
He would have finished them 
had he remained three months 
longer, but unfortunately he was 
wanted at S. Paul de Loando, in 
Angola. There he was soon in dif- 
ficulties with Mr. Gabriel, of philan- 
thropic and irascible memory, be- 
cause he sent the lazy negroes who 
loafed about the place to do useful 
work in the coffee grounds of 8. 
Thomé and Prince’s Islands. But 
such exceptionary men often do 
more harm than good; their pre- 
sence starts all manner of improve- 
ments, which, when they depart, 
fall to pieces, leaving nothing behind 
but the trouble and the expense. 
Near the square are the quarters 
of the military commandant, M. 


* The Lisbon phrase for all large works begun and left unfinished. 
Engracia,’ from the ambitious but never-to-be-ended rotunda of that name. 
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José de Corsino Peres, a major in 
the Portuguese artillery, who, with 
the mayor or chief civil authority 
and a council, governs the settle- 
ment. Near it, two upper windows 
show the Hotel de France, kept by 
Mme. Burnay, the Portuguese widow 
of a Belgian. There is an unpre- 
tending whitewashed church, with 
a pretending black priest, who tells 
his pretty clientéle that though an 
ecclesiastic in the holy building, he 
is a man of India outside. Lopez 
de Lima is still right, ‘O clero 
Africano em geral faz vergonha ’— 
priests should be brought up in 
Europe. There is only one parish 
in the Isle of S. Vincent, Nossa 
Senhora da Luz. On the eastern 
skirts of the town is a kind of 
chalet, with a ved roof, as if painted 
with pigs’ blood : one is puzzled by 
it till told that the builder and 
owner, who has been a quarter of 
a century in Africa, hails from 
Switzerland. Behind the principal 
houses lie sheds, like the Simali 
quarter of Aden; as if the furi- 
ous wind, the fiery sun, and the 
dirty dust were not sufficient re- 
minders. On the south of thetown is 
the cemetery—well filled. The Bri- 
tish Consular-office, with its tall flag- 
staff, is on a rise to the north of the 
settlement, andunder the ‘Fort Hill.’ 

The lords of the isle are Messrs. 
Visger and Miller, 2 Bristol house, 
which has made 8S. Vincent what it 
is. Mr. Thomas Miller first visited 
this archipelago in 1837, and after a 
long residence at 8. Nicolau, settled 
in our island. He found a wretched 
village of about 50 rude huts,t 
which he has turned into 200 stone 
houses. There were, in 1840, some 
59°; now there are 1,600 souls, in- 
cluding 40 Englishmen, clerks and 
artificers, whose red skins and gin- 
ger whiskers would tell their origin 


‘Works of Saint 


f In 1822, Captain Owen numbers only one m'serable Portuguese and 109 nezrocs, 


mostly free, 
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even in Central Africa. The people 
then ‘ dragged out a miserable ex- 
istence’ collecting salt, the evapo- 
ration of spray, from the rocks, 
burning shells for lime, herding 
ragged goats, weaving a little 
cotton, or gathering on “the barren 
isle of Saint Luzia orchilla for the 
Lisbon market. Now almost all 
are in the employ of a wealthy En- 
glish house. The island is visited by 
227 ships in the year, and imports 
31,837/., out of a total of 62,000/. im- 
ported by all the archipelago per 
annum. The people—and no wonder! 
—call Mr. Miller ‘ Pateado,’ one of 
their superstitions, meaning a man 
who can do anything he pleases. In 
1855, this enterprising Englishman 
was appointed H. B. M.’s Consul, 
Cape Verde Islands. For his gallant 
services during four campaigns — 
the terrible hurricane of September 
2nd and 3rd, 1850; the pestilential 
fever of 1851-52; the 
1855; and the cholera, which in 
1856 carried off 726 out of 1,200 
souls—he received from the Portu- 
guese Crown the Order of the 
Tower and the Sword. Our autho- 
rities, very properly, do not allow 
him to wear it, because it was not 
won by the sword ! 

When the steamer anchors, the 
Delegado de Sande, M. Jacques 
Nicholas de Salis, visits and as- 
certains its sanitary state. When 
all is pronounced safe, the blacks 
board with noise and importunity. 
They sell to muffs, for treble their 
value, lace and artificial flowers, the 
refuse of Madeira, and grass mats 
bought from the Angola steamers, 
whilst others dive for : sixpences, ex- 
actly like the Simali and ‘seedy’ 
boys off Aden 

The steamer posts up, 
ship will sail to-morrow at 8 
o’clock,’ but this means 4 P.M. We 
have ample time to land and ex- 


* This 
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amine the island, which can be seen 
in six hours. It is not wholly bar- 
ren: Dr. Vogel found here some 
twenty-five or thirty species of plants. 
The best way to see the place is to 
walk or ride out to Areia Branca 
(‘ White Sands’), Mr. Miller’s coun- 
try-house, so called from a patch of 
yellow drift on the left of the road. 
This will show the wonderfully 
skinned and skeletoned state of the 
island. 

You pass up a third valley, a 
kind of eul de sac, which anastomoses 
with the lowlands that cross the 
isle from north-east to south-west. 
Water sinks in it, as we are told by 
the rare tarrafes (tamarisks) in the 


jiumara bed, and there are proofs 


that Artesian wells would suc- 
ceed. After a stiff hill we reach 
the country-house, distant 2°50 
miles from the town, and about 800 
feet above the sea level. The air is 
pure and the beds are cold. Again 
the eye dwells with wonder upon 
the savage nudity of nature—the 
grisly scene of stone and sand; 
with the exception of a rare physic- 
nut leaf, there is not an inch of 
green. The best thing we can do 
is at once to go inside —of this 
move we are sure not to repent. 

Beyond Areia Branca a _ goat’s 
path leads to Monte Verde. The 
greater part of the way must, how- 
ever, be walked; and there being 
almost always a cloud on the top, 
the traveller will pay dear for seeing 
a few yards of grass and euphorbia. 
Dr. Stanger, of the Niger expedi- 
tion, fixed its height at 2,465 feet: 
this’ recommends it to the surveyor, 
and advises others to avoid it. 

I can hardly flatter myself, 
A**#** that [have made this letter 
interesting, and hope for better luck 
as the phrase is, next time. 

Yours, 


Ricwarp F. Burron. 
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THE 


TY\HE following notes were made 

during the prevalence of 
cholera in Malta in the year 1837. 
As the writer had never before wit- 
nessed the effect of panic on the 
physical and moral condition of any 
population, perhaps the representa- 
tion contained in these pages may 
leave an impression more unfavour- 
able to the Maltese than a compari- 
son with what has occurred in other 
countries would justify. Let it be 
remembered that in almost every 
country wherecholera has prevailed, 
the degrading and brutalising effect 
of fear has been deplorably evident, 
and that, in many, ignorance and 
terror have led to the most horrible 
atrocities. In Malta there were no 
acts of cruelty or violence. 

S. A. 


Malta: 1 
lt was on the evening of Wed- 
nesday, the 14th of June, that 1 
first heard any talk about cholera. 
We had removed from Valetta to 
a country-house at Sliema, on 
account of the heat, and I had sent 
to everybody L knew to say that | 
should be at home every Wednes- 
day evening during the summer. 
The first visitors who came were 
three Maltese merchants and the 
Barone They began with 
one accord to blame the Govern- 
ment for having annexed to the 
bills of health granted to the 
French steamer which had just 
sailed, a note stating that two 
persons in the Ospizio had been 
attacked with a disease strongly 
resembling cholera. They said the 
evil to the island would be in- 
‘alculable; that it was a precipitate 
and unnecessary act; and that in 
such a case Government had the 
power of detaining vessels for 
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two days, till the nature of the 
disease should be pronounced. 
Soon after, our friend Dr. Sciortino* 
came, and he seemed to share their 
opinion. The alarm then was for 
the trade of the island. 

The Ospizio is a building in the 
suburb of Floriana, in which above 
700 aged persons were lodged and 
maintained. Near it is the Casa 
d’Industria, in which there were 
upwards of 300 girls, supported and 
educated at the public expense. 
The barracks of the gznd High- 
landers were also very near. The 
Ospizio itself stands close under a 
bastion. 

In a very few days the old people 
in the Ospizio began to die in great 
numbers. And now all sorts of 
conjectures and theories as to the 
cause began to be current, and all 
sorts of censures thrown upon the 
Government for whatever it did, or 
did not do. First, the bread was 
bad—the food generally bad; a 
cisterna which had-been closed for 
years had been opened, and soup 
made with the water ;—copper had 
been found in this well; there 
was a burying-ground behind the 
Ospizio ;-—this had produced the in- 
fection. 

The first cases occurred on the 
gth. On the 13th, twenty having 
died, the Government removed the 
old people to Fort Ricasoli—a fort 
at the entrance of the Great Har- 
bour. On the zoth of June, the 
Governor issued a minute stating 
the existence of the disease in the 
island, appointing a mixed commit- 
tee of Maltese and English, and 
giving a return of the cases, deaths, 
and recoveries which had occurred 
between the 9th and 19th. The 
deaths amounted to two hundred— 
all, with two or three exceptions, in 


* Dr. Paolo Sciortino, an eminent advocate, and «2 man of the highest moral and intel 
etual qualities. 
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the Ospizio and Fort Ricasoli. The 
recoveries amounted to eight. With 
regard to the removal of the old peo- 
ple from the Ospizio, it was said that 
the Governor sent for Mr. Lawson, 
and told him to have everything 
prepared for the next day—rooms 
aired, beds ready, &c. In the 
morning Mr. Lawson was ready. 
The old people were brought over 
boats, landed in a sun ‘ per am- 
mazzare ue cavallo, and, to Mr. 
wa s great surprise, they had to 
raw] up, carrying their own little 
aeaeiaan: Some ‘fell down by the 
way :— nobody to help. Mr. Lawson 
me ade the boatmen give some assist- 
ance,and got the poor people housed, 
andsome of them into bed ong 
difficulty. The next discover y we 
that they had not broken their f fast’ 
Before any arrangements could be 
made for feeding them, came ano- 
ther detachment, dying of heat, 
fatigue, and hunger. It was past 
two before they had anything to 
eat. Nobody could be got to at- 
tend upon them. For four days no 
physician would enter the rooms. 
One of the patients told our Eng- 
lish physician that he was the first 
person who had felt his pulse ; 
indeed, that from the time they 
had arrived there not a pulse had 
been felt. Dr. —— and Dr. —— 
stood at the doors, and ordered 
the medicine and the viatico. It 
was impossible to procure attend- 
ants at any price. The forzati, 
some of them under sentence of 
ten or twenty years’ imprisonment, 
were offered free pardon if they 
would nurse the sick, They re- 
fused. The female convicts, who, 
on account of want of room in the 
prison, were lodged in a part of the 
Ospizio, had been removed to Fort 
Ricasoli with the old people, and 
were, I believe, in attendance upon 
them. Some of the forzati were 
at length induced to go. As there 
was no one there who could or 
would control them, the scene which 
ensued was one of the most loath- 
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some and horrible that can be con- 
ceived. 

The first thing the forzati did 
was to offer brutal violence to the 
women, and to eat and drink the 
food and wine provided for the 
old people, till they lay about, 
gorged and drunk, while the old 
people lay dying of inanition, thirst, 
and disease. Dr. §., the physician 
above mentioned, picked an old 
woman off the floor, dying of thirst, 
and gave her water and put her on 


a bed. He also found a child of 


two years old in the same state. 
Hearing of these disorders, the 
Governor ordered Mr. 8. to go with 
a body of policemen to keep the 


Jorzati in order. Mr. 8. had just 


been appointed to a situation in the 
police worth 1oo/. a-year. He re- 
fused to go until he had consulted 
his uncle. He was told there was 
no time for hesitation; he must go, 
or be deprived of his situation. He 
refused to go. Those only who are 
acquainted with the poverty of 
Malta, and with the fierce competi- 
tion for places far inferior to this, 
can estimate the panic which could 
induce a man to give up such a 
post. Of the obligation to fulfil 
the duties of that post, it was idle to 
talk. Captain Maxwell, the head of 
the police (in the absence of Mr. God- 
frey), then ordered a sergeant of 
police to take ten men and go. He 
ordered them to take no other armis 
than sticks or bludgeons. When 
they reached the fort they would 
not enter. They sent to ‘ask for 
arms, alleging that the forzati 
were in a state of mutiny. Captain 
Galland, another superior officer of 
police, then went ; walked in, alone 
and unarmed, and encountered no 
resistance. 

The panic had now become gene- 
ral throughout the town. When 
the plague raged in Malta, no ad- 
vice, entreaties, or commands of the 
Government could keep the people 
from the communication and con- 
tact which is certain to spread that 
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disease. Now that they were told 
cholera was not contagious, nothing 
could induce them to go near those 
who had it; even those among the 
higher classes who said they believed 
the Government, were continually 
betraying in their acts a contrary 
persuasion. Four physicians were 
particularly mentioned as having 
done everything in their power to 
increase the alarm. With an ig- 
norant presumption (never having 
seen the disease) only equalled by 
their abject cowardice, they con- 
fidently affirmed that it was con- 
tagious, and would not suffer any- 
body to touch them, or even to 
touch any object they were to 
receive. I heard of one who took 
in letters with a pair of tongs or 
pincers. A patient of his told me 
that she sent for him to attend her 
daughter, who was suffering intense 
pain in the eye, and after two ex- 
cuses, Dr. ———’s maid called out of 
the window that her master would 
not come to anyone, nor let anyone 
go near him. Another doctor seems 
to have turned his fears to better 
account. I was told that during 
these first days of panic he made 
200 scudi by selling little packets 
of some specific against cholera ; 
he pushing them across the counter 
or table with a stick, and making 
the people throw their money into 
vinegar. What is very certain is, 
that these physicians would do 
nothing for anybody. 

On the zoth I rode into Valetta. 
I called at two Maltese houses, 
and found everybody in a state of 
the greatest terror. One gentleman 
told me he thought it was not 
cholera, because he observed the 
birds flew about as usual, and that 
it was said that the birds always 
died in the aria impestatu. He 
showed great anxiety to know m 
opinion on this matter. I told him 
I feared he was mistaken. They 
were all astonished at my ven- 
turing into Valetta, and said it gave 
them courage. What struck me was, 
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that when I made light of the dan- 
ger, and said one must have a good 
heart and not think about it, they 
invariably said: ‘ Pensate dunque 
che non c’é niente?’ or, ‘ You don’t 
think it is cholera ? ’ or, ‘ You think 
there is no danger?’ &c. ‘Oh,’ 
said I, ‘I never meant to affirm 
anything like that.’ This seemed 
to astonish them. 

On the 21st, our messenger, Salvo, 
came from the city in the morning, 
saying that the people were all 
mad—that the shops were nearly all 
shut—in the few that were open, 
the people would not touch the 
money, but had it thrown into 
vinegar—and that everybody was 
leaving the town. The road to 
Citta’ Vecchia and Gozo was filled 
with calesses and carts loaded with 
families and furniture. The Bishop 
and many of the nobles headed the 
flight. On the other hand, Count 
Baldassare Sant, Baron Azopardi, 
Baron Gauci, Sig. Gauci Azopardi, 
and their families, and a few 
others remained in the town. One 
of the chief alarmists fled, as we 
were told, with his wife, to his house 
at Casal ——. Here, a house near 
his was taken by the Government 
as a cholera hospital, upon which he 
again took flight, and shut himself 
up in acountry-house of his, near an- 
other casal. He caused himself to 
be regularly barricaded, and would 
suffer no one to enter. The provi- 
sions were put down in the court, 
and left for a time, when a servant 
took them in. On one occasion the 
Governor sent a letter, which the 
Count refused to receive. It was then 
opened, fixed on a long pole, and 
held up to him to read at an open 
window. Having read it, he ordered 
it to be taken down and burned. 

And if under the influence of ter- 
ror, people of the higher classes 
abandoned the poor and their depen- 
dents without a thought of what was 
tobecome of them; still worse for the 
working classes was the desertion of 
men in every branch of trade, who 
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turned off all their hands, and either 
went away or shut themselves up. 

To proceed chronologically. On 
the z1st the Governor published 
a minute, animadverting in the 
strongest terms on the conduct of 
the persons (especially the medical 
men) who had industriously circu- 
lated the opinion ‘ that the epidemic 
was of a contagious nature;’ and 
threatening any who persevered in 
such conduct with ‘ disqualification 
for public situations.’ At the same 
time we heard that one of the 
offenders was turned out of his chair 
at the university. 

No doubt this indignation was 
perfectly well founded,—this pun- 
ishment merited. Still it is fair to 
recollect three things— 

1. The removal of the old people 
in a body to Fort Ricasoli, where 
they were kept in a state of seclu- 
sion. If any local disadvantages in 
the Ospizio rendered a removal ex- 
pedient, why not send them to their 
respective friends, with a small al- 
lowance ? This was afterwards done, 
when it was too late to correct the 
first impression. 

2. The sending some Sicilian ves- 
sels, with cholera on board, to per- 
form quarantine in St. Paul’s Bay. 

3. A Turkish corvette came in 
from Tunis on the 18th; crew all 
well, as the captain affirmed. On 
the 17th cholera broke out on board; 
three men died. In{this state they 
were not allowed to complete their 
quarantine in the harbour, but were 
sent to sea, with eighteen sick on 
board, and only a Maltese boy- 
assistant-surgeon, who sat crying 
with terror. 

The natural inference from so 
harsh and unusual a proceeding was, 
that the Government was, in fact, 
persuaded of the contagiousness of 
cholera, and that its declarations to 
the contrary were intended to throw 
the people off their guard. This 
inference, accordingly, was gene- 
rally drawn, and the fact was con- 
stantly cited as a proof that the 
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Government was 
people. 

Others, unable to reconcile the 
professions of the Government with 
its acts, hit upon another hypo- 
thesis. It was confidently affirmed 
that the Turk had plague, not cho- 
lera, on board, and that a Maltese 
packer belonging to the quaran- 
tine office dropt down dead on open- 
ing a bale of goods. Even persons 
of education whispered about that 
the disease in the Ospizio was the 
plague. ’ 

On the evening of the 21st the 
alarm was become so general that 
nobody would venture into society. 
In a party of forty or fifty at Sliema 
there was only one Maltese lady. 

On the 22nd, the Governor pub- 
lished a minute, to which was an- 
nexed the report of the committee, 
recommending the establishment of 
hospitals in the casals, giving cer- 
tain sanitary directions, and affirm- 
ing the non-contagiousness of the 
disease, on the authority of medical 
men of all the places where it had 
prevailed, especially Gibraltar. On 
the 24th, the committee published 
the opinions of the principal medical 
men in Paris, attesting the non-con- 
tagiousness of the disease. These 
things, however, produced but a 
very partial and slow effect on the 
public mind. Nobody would act. 
Priests hid themselves; medical men 
either refused to attend, or, if they 
did attend, would not approach the 
patient. On the 24th the committee 
published an invitation to the medi- 
cal students and other members of 
the profession to visit the hospitals. 
Wewere told that the most thorough 
incuriousness and alarm prevailed. 
Hardly any would go. 

The number of deaths up to the 
27th was 222—158 of them the old 
people at the Ospizio, a very small 
sprinkling in the country. 

The people now began to cry 
loudly that they must die ‘non del 
male, ma di fame.’ All those who 
gave out cotton to spin refused to 
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receive the cotton, or to give out 
more. At Casal Zeitun, the great 
cotton-spinning place, all the mas- 
ters dismissed their hands. In every 
kind of occupation it was the same. 

A curious thing occurred at Casal 
Birchircasa : at first I thought it 
one of the ‘judgments’ which the 
vulgar of every nation are so fond 
of; but it was true. The chief 
cotton-spinner there was Vincenzo 
Borg, nephew of the brave old cava- 
lier of that name, who was one of 
the leaders of the gallant and obsti- 
nate resistance to the French in 
1798 and the two following years. 
This man turned off all his hands, 
told them he should lay in a stock 
of provisions, shut his house, and 
suffer no one to come near him. <Ac- 
cordingly he went into Valetta, pro- 
visioned himself for six months, as 
they say, and about noon returned. 
Before night he was dead. From the 
intense and reckless selfishness be- 
trayed by his conduct, it is fair to 
conclude that he was completely 
overmastered by fear. Probably 
it was heightened by what he heard 
in the town, and this, and the heat 
and fatigue, killed him. 

On the evening of the 27th one of 
our servants was sent for by his 
wife. Nothing more was known. In 
a short time he returned, and being 
asked if she was ill, said, ‘ Non: sola- 
mente é ammalata, ¢ morta.’ She 
had only complained of headache in 
the morning. Her son had been 
over to Sliema twice in the course 
of the day, and had given no alarm. 
The next day the man went back to 
the town, buried his wife, and re- 
turned very composed. I should 
not have known anything was the 
matter. After this were successively 
attacked—the footman’s brother-in- 
law, a Maltese of twenty-six, who 
died; his mother, who recovered, 
and relatives more or less near of 


* At the time referred to female servants wer .ardly to be found in Malta. 
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every servant in the house. They 
were all in deep mourning. I for- 
bade them to come to me with re- 
ports of the terrible state of things 
in Valetta, and discouraged all talk 
about cholera. They would have 
spoken of nothing else. 
In the middle of the night of the 
, my excellent English maid 
came to my bedside, pale as ashes, 
to tell me that Maria, the Maltese 
housemaid, was attacked. I went 
to her instantly, and found her 
evidently attacked by cholera, but 
chiefly anxious about going home 
to her four daughters.* I tried to 
persuade her to stay, promising to 
nurse her carefully; but though very 
patient and grateful, she entreated so 
earnestly to go, that I had her rolled 
in blankets and laid in the boat, to 
be rowed across the harbour and 
carried up to her house. I sent a 


careful man with her, and enjoined 
him to tell her daughters by no 
means to desert their mother, but to 
trust to God to protect them ;— 


that they needed not to fear if 
they did their duty. The woman 
was bled, and recovered, after being 
in great danger. None of the 
daughters were attacked ; and not 
only did the brave girls nurse their 
mother with the utmost assiduity, 
but volunteered to attend several 
women whose own children had 
abandoned them. The eldest, about 
sixteen, expressed thisreadiness from 
the first. She said, ‘Non temo di 
morire; se Dio mi vuole, sono qui;’ 
—sublime words from the lips of a 
poor unlettered girl. I had tried 
to impress upon all about me that, 
contagious or not, the abandonment 
of friends and duties was, at all 
events, infamous. Not one of them 
was guilty of anything of the kind. 
I found afterwards that the main 
reason for Maria’s anxiety to go 
home was, that she thought she 


It was 


with difficulty that we got this woman—a poor \,.dow—to act as a sort of under-house- 


maid. 


All this is, I am assured, altered now. 
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could not have the viatico brought 
to this house, or at least that it would 
make a bustle. Perhaps she fancied 
we should not like it. 

Our old gardener, who lived at 
Birchircasa, came one morning, leav- 
ing his wife, as I was told, at the last 
gasp. I asked, Why did he come ? 
I met his son, a boy of twelve or 
thirteen, in the garden. I said, 
‘Come stila madre?’ He grinned 
and said, ‘ Bene, signora.’ I said, 
‘Bene? come? si dice che sta 
morendo.’ ‘QO! non tanto bene!’ 
he said, as if he had forgotten all 
about it. At that time she had been 
dead some hours. She died at ten, 
and before her husband went back 
in the evening she was buried. No- 
body seemed to think anything more 
about the matter. 

The following are some of the no- 
tions current among the people 
about poisoning. 

I have already spoken of the 
bread, and of the well at the Ospizio. 
The people obstinately refused to 
take any medicine from the phy- 
sicians, affirming that the latter 
were paid by the Government to 
poison them ; that a great deal had 
been said about the excess of popu- 
lation in the island (which was true), 
and that there was a design to 
‘falcidiare il popolo;’ that was 
the expression — manifestly not 
one originating with the lower 
classes.* 

The people believed the most 
contradictory things ;—that the dis- 
ease was contagious—that they were 
poisoned—anything and everything 
but what the Government told them. 
They had a special horror of calomel. 
‘Non mi date la cartellina,’ was the 
common cry. During the plague, 
there was a similar horror of ‘la 
tazza.’ It is remarkable that, in 
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almost all countries, the people 
have persisted in thinking them- 
selves intentionally poisoned when- 
ever an epidemic or pestilence raged 
among them. (See Manzoni’s de- 
scriptions of the Untori during the 
plague at Milan.) 

One story was that a man had 
given the ‘cartellina’+ to a dog, 
which had immediately vomited 
violently. Castor-oil they said was 
troppo forte, and took quantities of 
oil of almonds instead. A respect- 
able shopkeeper had dysentery ; 
he would take nothing but almond- 
oil and then port wine ; of course he 
died. One of the judges wrote to 
his brother in Gozo, if he was at- 
tacked, by no means to take any- 
thing a doctor gave him. He sent 
him a bottle of oil, and told him 
to take that. Signor was at- 
tacked, followed his brother’s ad- 
vice, and—died. Some would take 
only iced lemonade or iced water. 
Several of these, to my knowledge, 
recovered. The principal gold- 
smith in the town told a friend of 
mine, nothing should induce him to 
take any medicine. This could 
hardly be from the fear of poison; 
so that there was some other 
and more general prejudice at work 
also. 

I told Mrs. —— I had heard from 
the servants that a countryman in 
one of the casals had found pasta 
about, and had given some to his 
hens. The hens had died. Mrs. 

said this was a common re- 
port. She added, that the night 
before, just at dusk, she was going 
to a druggist’s shop. Just by the 
corner of St. John’s Church she 
saw a boy in the act of picking up 
some pieces of bread which lay on 
the ground. <A gentleman (whom 
she did not know) came up, struck 


* By a singular confusion of ideas, it was also said that there was ‘ un certo scrittore 
chiamato Malthus, che aveva detto che il cholera non cra contagioso.’ 
+ The ‘Cartellina’ was the little paper packet in which a'dose of calomel is usually 


folded. People were said to have seen ‘cartelline* strewed about in the streets 


intent to poison, of course, 
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the boy with a stick, and said— 
‘Don’t pick up that bread; it is 
poisoned.’ Just then, another young 
man, whom she recognised, came 
up, and said, ‘Non fate chiasso ! 
non fate chiasso!’ She thinks he 
saw her. She said, how much she 
regretted not having asked for a bit 
of the bread, or picked it up to have 
it analysed. The story of poisoned 
pasta was so current, that our Greek 
friend, Mr. Papaffy, afterwards told 
us he had been to see his tenant, 
and found him eating some strange 
compound. He asked him what it 
was, and why he ate it? He said 
he dared not eat pasta, because it 
was poisoned. 

After the disease had raged in 
Fort Ricasoli for some weeks, all 
the old people who chose were al- 
lowed to go out to their friends, 
receiving a small allowance per day. 
This measure, which might have 
done good at first, now caused 
a great outcry, and the people 
long continued to maintain that 


the breaking out of cholera in the 
casals was subsequent to (and of 
course consequent upon) the dis- 


persion of the old people. On the 
evening of the , we rode to 
Casal Mosta, where the disease had 
not then appeared, and where it 
has been extremely slight. The 
sergente di polizio told us, among 
other things, that two of these old 
people had come home to the casal 
the day before. He added, that 
one of them, a man of ninety-four, 
had started from Fort Ricasoli at six 
o'clock in the morning, reached 
Mostaabout noon, called at a friend’s 
door, found nobody at home, and, 
without sitting down or eating, 
walked on to La Melleha, where he 
has a son. Mosta is about six 
miles, La Melleha twelve or thirteen, 
trom the town. There is a Ma- 
donna di gran divozione at the 
Melleha, and he had a voto. Maria 
said, when I told her of the old 
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man’s wonderful walk, ‘ Quando Dio 
vuole, da aiuta.’ 

An old woman who had been in 
Fort Ricasoli was sent home to her 
friends, who live close to Mrs. S. 
As soon as she appeared, the neigh- 
bours crowded round her, asking a 
thousand questions as to the origin 
and causes of the disease. She 
said, ‘ Dietro al Ospizio, c’é una cis- 
terna che non é stata aperta dal 
tempo de’ Francesi. Dentro al fon- 
do ci sono spade, bajonetti, pistoli, 
—che soio? Questa cisterna, Mon- 
tanaro* la fece aprire, e ne fece fare 
la nostra suppa. Non mi fece 
niente, perche sono troppo vecchia 
(‘é come una mommia,’ said the ser- 
gente), ma gli altri subito ne presero 
questa malattia.’ 

Mr. G. told me that his servant 
came home one day saying that in 
the street he had found asmall bag, 
and in this bag was some cheese. 
He was going to pick it up, but the 
people called out to him not to 
touch it—it was poisoned. Mr. G. 
told the man he did not believe him ; 
if he had a mind to be believed, he 
should have brought the bag home. 

It is, however, certain that some 
pasta, said to be found near Casal 
Siggievi, was taken to the police. 
It is said it looked bad, and crum- 
bled to dust; but it is difficult to 
ascertain any fact. All that can be 
safely affirmed is, the universal belief 
in the intent of the Government and 
the doctors to poison the people. 

Dr. A. told me that he was re- 
peatedly called in to people who 
began by trying to make conditions 
with him. They asked what he 
meant to give them. He said, ‘la 
cartellina.’ This they decidedly 
refused to take—they had rather 
die. He then proposed castor-oil ; 
—no, they would not take that. 
Why? For fear he should put the 
powder into it. He told me he 
generally took his hat, and re- 
quested them not to take up the 


* Signor Giuseppe Montanaro, the excellent Superintendent of Public Charities. 
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time of physicians when they were 
pre-determined to do nothing they 
desired. Another curious thing he 
told me was, the great anxiety ma- 
nifested by many not to have it 
known that they were attacked 
with the ‘ malattia.’ They entreated 
him not to report them. Perhaps 
this arose from some vague recollec- 
tion of the plague, and of the state 
of exclusion in which the impestati 
were necessarily kept. I should be 
curious to enquire whether the same 
fact has been observed in other 
countries. 

Certainly, all that one has read 
of the abandonment of every duty, 
and the extinction of every affec- 
tion under the influence of general 
fear, is justified by what has oc- 
curred here and elsewhere in pre- 
sence of this disease. 

Mr. Papaffy told us that he went 
into a house where a boy was dying. 
The air was so footid that it was 
almost impossible to breathe in it. 
The boy had been vomiting all 
day, and was lying covered with 
filth, and distorted with cramps. 
No attempt had been made to re- 
move any of the offensive matter 
which covered the floor, or to do 
anything for the sufferer. The fa- 
ther had crouched into one corner, 
the mother into another, as far as 
possible from their dying child. 

I heard from a woman whose 
husband lay dying, while the infant 
in her arms was seized with the 
vomit, that her husband sent three 
times to entreat his brother to come 
only to the door, that he might see 
him and speak to him before he 
died. The brother refused. 

Mrs. D., wife of a Maltese phy- 
sician who was nearly worked to 
death, related to me her situation, 
as follows :— 

The mother of the wife of Dr. 
D.’s brother was attacked. Nobody 
would go to her, so Mrs. D. went. 
She nursed her till she died. At 
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this time Dr. D. was so ill that he 
was obliged to be supported at the 
bedside while he prescribed. His 
wife sent him home to bed, and re- 
mained. The brother was next at- 
tacked. Nobody could be got for 
love or money to come near the 
house. Mrs. D. wanted to send the 
four children of the dying man out 
of his house, to her own. It was 
impossible to get a calesse at any 
price to convey them. Dr. D. could 
not rise from his bed; no other 
physician was to be found. Those 
who would act were out; the others, 
hidden. Mr. D. died shortly after 
his mother-in-law. Mrs. D., during 
all this time, only went home to 
give suck to her infant, and in- 
stantly returned, The dying man 
was one of eight brothers, not one 
of whom— indeed not a single blood 
relation—-went near him, leaving 
the whole to a young woman with 
a husband sick, a babe at the bre ast, 
and two other young children. To 
complete all, the maid who had the 
care of these children went mad 
from fear. 

I afterwards heard of two other 
persons who went mad from fear. 

I heard, from what I thought 
good authority, that a man in the 
Isola was attacked while working in 
the dockyard, and carried on a chair 
to his own house. His wife and 
daughter shut the door in his face, 
and he died in the street, before his 
door, on the chair. 

Major Rose,* of the 92nd High- 
landers, told Mr. L. that as a 
sergeant’s guard of his regiment 
were returning, early in the morn- 
ing, along Marsa Muschetto, they 
found the dead body of a man thrown 
out into the street. 

A lady told me that the sister of 
her daughter’s husband had been 
attac ked. When the physician was 
sent for, he stood at the door, peeped 
in, and said, ‘Ah! come stiamo ?’ 
and then told her to take some 


* Now Major-General Sir Hugh Rose. 
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thing. The poor girl said, ‘ Come ? 
neppure il medico non vuol avvici- 
narsi a me. Dunque per forza 
morird.’ However, she did not die, 
for she had a father who nursed 
her. Her mother retired to an up- 
per story of the house, shut herself 
up, and would not go near her. 

I forgot to mention that M. Miége, 
the French consul, told us that, at 
an early period of the epidemic, he 
was crossing the piazza, when a man 
fell down attacked with cholera. 
Everybody ran away, crying, ‘Il 
governo ci abbandona! Il governo 
ci abbandona!’ and similar com- 
plaints that nothing was done for 
them. They never dreamt of doing 
anything for themselves, much less 
for others. M. Miége assisted the 
man, and got him taken to the hos- 
pital. He told the people that they 
were cowards, without humanity or 
courage, and that he hoped they 
would never again complain to him 
that the English treated them with 
contempt. 


An English physician told me 
that a poor fisherman of St. Julian’s 
was attacked while at sea in his 


boat. When he came into the bay 
he was already unable to go on 
shore. His son was sent for. In- 
stead of going to help his father out 
of the boat, he stood on the shore 
calling out to him to say where his 
money was, and enquiring about 
other articles belonging to him. No 
persuasions would induce him to 
touch his father. Dr. and an- 
other English gentleman got the 
man on shore, and he recovered. 

I was told by Mr. that he 
met one of those nobles who had 
fled to the casals, in Valetta, and 
put out his hand to him as usual. 
* No,’ said the Marchese, ‘non sono 
questi tempi,’ &c. He went on to 
say that, having affairs in the city, 
he had come ‘con suo massimo 
pericolo,’ and in spite of the en- 
treaties of his family. 

At the beginning of the epidemic, 
Signor called on me one 
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evening. He was hardly seated when 
Mrs. Sankey, wife of the English 
physician who had honourably dis- 
tinguished himself by his activity, 
camein. Signor immediately 
rose to go, under the pretext that he 
wanted to see some persons who were 
leaving the island. I have not the 
least doubt that the sight of Mrs. S. 
frightened him away; though she 
had not then done what she after- 
wards did—visit the cholera hos- 
pital with her husband. 

But general and overpowering as 
the panic was, there were not 
wanting honourable exceptions, and 
especially among the regular clergy. 
The Capuchin friars never shrank 
from their duty, and endured 
great fatigue. I believe not one of 
them suffered. Three nuns of St. 
Ursula, secluded and idle, died. 
The Capellano of the Dominicans 
was unwearied. In consequence of 
the abominable practice of many of 
the physicians, who, when called to 
a patient, looked at him from a dis- 
tance and instantly ordered the 
viatico, there was ten times the de- 
mand for priests to administer it 
that was necessary, and the secular 
clergy were generally too cowardly 
to go near the sick. The labour, 
therefore, of the regular clergy was 
unceasing. This Capellano had 
been subject to epileptic fits. From 
the time he was thus on foot, night 
and day, he had not an attack. 
Finding this,and attributing it to the 
Divine favour, he made a vow that 
he would receive no human assis- 
tance—and he has had none. 

Another person who distin- 
guished herself in the very worst 
of the horrors of Fort Ricasoli—who 
showed courage and humanity the 
most rare and striking—wasafemale 
prisoner, Maddelena , con- 
demned to twenty years’ imprison- 
ment as accessory to a murder 
committed under circumstances of 
singular atrocity. Her husband and 
two other men were hanged for it 
in the year 1830, so that seven years 
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of her imprisonment were expired. 
Dr. Arpa told me nothing could ex- 
ceed her courage, energy, and ten- 
derness. She took possession of a 
poor infant that would have died 
from desertion and neglect, would 
not part with it, and attended the 
dying old people while she kept the 
babe on her arm. 

All that I saw and heard con- 
firmed me in the conviction that, of 
all predisposing causes of cholera, 
fear was the most fatal. I shall 
never forget some faces, blanched 
with terror, and which death had 
marked as an early and easy prey. 

On July 17, Signora and one 
of her married daughters called on 
me. They were very pale, and 
looked like people sick and restless 
with fear. They immediately began 
to question me as to what I ate and 
drank, and, generally, what was 
good or bad ‘per la malattia.’ I 
found that, one thing after another 
being prohibited as dangerous, they 
had reduced their diet so low, and 
had so entirely given themselves up 
to the terrors of the disease, that they 
would probably fall its victims. 
They were greatly surprised to hear 
that we ate, drank, rode, bathed, 
and did everything exactly as usual; 
that I had forbidden any change 
at our table; and that the only 
precaution we took was to occupy 
ourselves about other things. I 
said all I could to encourage them ; 
and, knowing them to be good and 
pious women, I made an appeal to 
their religious feelings. They 
thanked me with distressing ear- 
nestness, and, at going, the mother 
took my hand and said, ‘ You have 
given us ten years of life.’ This 
shocked me, and I exclaimed, ‘ Oh, 
do not say so!’ 

When they were gone, I thought 
of their words and looks, and I felt 
that they were doomed. Shortly 
after, this very daughter was at- 
tacked. From the Thursday to the 
Monday she lay between life and 
death. Her mother, a tender and 
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excellent mother, could not be in- 
duced to go near her. On the 
Monday, the patient was better— 
the mother went to see her, but 
cried so that they said she did 
more harm than good. She did 
not go again. On the Wednesday 
the daughter had a relapse, and 
died. 

The next thing I heard was that 
the single daughter, a charming 
girl, was attacked, and in the 
utmost danger. Her illness excited 
great sympathy. English army and 
navy surgeons went to offer their 
services and to try to save her. 
In vain. The unhappy mother lived. 
No incident struck me like this. I 
saw by how frail and precarious a 
tenure we hold our best qualities, 
unsustained by courage. A good 
woman, all her life devoted to her 
family, seems to lose not only the 
sense of duty, but the instincts of 
maternity. Nothing ever appeared 
to me so pitiable. 

I ought to give some account of 
the precautions used and recom- 
mended. As to diet—No vegetables, 
no fruit; these are things so com- 
monly prohibited that I need not 
comment upon them. No fish. When 
I asked the reason for this, I was 
told the fish had died in great num- 
bers. One fisherman said he had 
seen the fish come to the surface of 
the water, whirl round, and die. 
Captain H., the harbour-master, told 
me that, in his nets in the Great 
Harbour, there were thirty-eight 
dead fish to eighteen living, in one 
day ; and that dead fish did not, as 
usual, lie belly upwards. I don’t 
answer for the truth of these things, 
nor do I know how far the prejudice 
against fish was founded merely 
upon them. The only thing I do 
know is, that we were prevented 
bathing in the sea several days by 
the immense number of purple 
meduse, or jelly-fish (called by 
the French pourpres ; by the Mal- 
tese, bruom), which sting like a 
nettle. All the servants and others 
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assured us that they had never seen 
anything like the shoals of them. 
The sea in our bay was covered 
and coloured with dense masses, 
as big as the top of a large table. 
In all preceding years, as we 
were assured, there had appeared 
only here and there one. This un- 
usual phenomenon occurred just 
at the first violent outbreak of 
cholera. But only with certain 
winds,—‘ venti bassi.’ If the wind 
got to the north or west, they dis- 
appeared utterly in a few hours. 

N.B.—I don’t mention this as 
having any connexion with cholera, 
but as one among many indications 
of (as everybody declared) a strange 
season—‘ una stagione stravagante,’ 
as they called it. 

Another forbidden article of food 
was milk, or anything made of 
milk. I asked why. They said, 
‘Fa male,’ or ‘Non @ buono per 
questa malattia.” Nobody gave 
or required a reason. The same 
of eggs. Tea was pronounced 
‘buono per la malattia;’ that is, 
good for those who had it wot. 
Brandy-and-water, a beverage al- 
most unknown to Maltese—espe- 
cially women—was in great request. 
But many individuals and families 
were literally half starved from the 
fear of eating anything. ‘Un poco 
di brodo con un pezzino di biscotto’ 
was their daily fare. This extreme- 
ly low diet, combined with entire 
seclusion, want of air and exercise, 
and, above all, fright, was doubtless 
fatal to many. 

The other sanitary regulations 
were still more absurd. Not to 
expose one’s self to the sun, is one 
of the standing, and probably the 
most rational, canons of hygiéne in 
Malta. To this was now added a 
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rule not to be out in the ‘sereno.’ 
From these two combined, followed 
the impossibility of being out at 
all; and accordingly numbers of 
families, women and children es- 
pecially, never left the house for 
six or eight weeks. They said, 
with the air of people who claim 
approbation for prudent conduct, 
“Non esco mai di casa.’ Many 
added, ‘per non prendere I’aria, 
perché quella malattia viene coll’ 
aria.’ Ina heat perfectly suffocat- 
ing, many kept doors and windows 
shut. One gentleman told me he 
stopped up thekey-holesin his house, 
‘per non prendere l’aria.’ All shut 
up their houses just when the air 
brought any freshness. 

Another of the prohibited things 
was bathing. People remonstrated 
with me in the most earnest manner 
on my persistence in my daily sea- 
bath, and evidently wondered I did 
not die. ‘Si dice che fa’ molto 
male,’ they said. It was difficult 
to see upon what this notion was 
founded, for I could not discover 
that anybody ventured on the ex- 
periment. 

Partly from these fears and pre- 
cautions, which, if they meant any- 
thing, meant that the disease was 
epidemic; partly from the dread 
of contagion, which was strangely 
mixed up with them, all intercourse 
was suspended, The women sate on 
the sofa crying, and repeating the 
rosary, or watched at the balcony to 
see the viatico, or the cart containing 
the dead, go by. Of course, the 
persons who were entirely occupied 
with timorous precautions, were 
those whom generally the disease 
attacked. 

S. A. 
(Incomplete.) 
















‘fT ARRY, you look tired,’ said 

Mrs. Colville—for we must 
change the scene from Grammerton 
to Lymmersfield. 

‘IT look as I am, my dear; and 
these army examiners have done 
me out of part of my vacation again. 
You know I got no Easter, because 
they had fixed the examination for 
May: and now I must go on till 
August.’ It was a warm day in 
June, and Harry Colville gaped at 
the anticipation. 

‘Who are going up this time ?’ 

‘Standish: he’s sure to come 
back again. He’s been educated 
entirely on the modern system, and 
consequently knows nothing of Eng- 
lish. Bentley has been taught 
nothing in the world but Latin and 
Greek : so that he’s pretty sure to 
be plucked for mathematics and 
history. Still he may pull through, 
for it has taught him to spell his 
own language, and to write the 
essay of ascholar and a gentle- 
man.’ 

‘ And Frank ? what do you think 
of him ? he comes to-morrow.’ 

‘I should think Frank is quite 
safe, thanks to your teaching when 
he was a child, and Doctor Arm- 
strong’s since he has been a school- 
boy. Ah! it’s an ill wind that 
blows nobody any good. If he likes 
to go on reading at once, I can get 
him through in August; and then 
I sha’n’t regret the labour.’ 

‘ Harry, you never regret labour 
for other people.’ 

‘I never regret it for you and the 
girls, my love; and some day or 
other we must be repaid for it: at 
least I always think so.’ 
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‘One thing you're not deficient 
in.’ 

* What’s that ?’ and her husband 
looked up a little faintly. 

‘Courage. You’ve had enough 
to try yours. If you were not a 
good man you would have ceased to 
believe in anyone.’ 

‘I don’t believe in many men, 
Bessie; but I have never ceased to 
believe in God.’ 

Bessie Colville stooped down and 
kissed his forehead. ‘Yes: He’s 


been very good to us sometimes, 


when we least expected it. We'll 
continue to trust in Him. I have 
but one sorrow.’ 

‘What’s that, my wife?’ and 


Harry got up and looked ather, with 
a hand on each shoulder. He 
thought for the ten thousandth 
time that he had never seen so 
beantifula face. Andsoit was. It 
was just the face to give expression 
to every word that she uttered, as 
she slowly replied, ‘ I never can help 
you,’ and then he saw her eyes fill 
with tears. 

‘You never can helpme? That's 
very unfortunate indeed, Bessie. 
You are a greatincumbrance. You 
know neither Greek, Latin, nor 
Mathematics. The Binomial Theo- 
rem would be a sad puzzle for you. 
And yet I prefer you as you are 
to a profound graduate, an LL.D. 
and an A.S.S.; and without such a 
helpmate I think I should have died. 
So don’t fret, dear; and then I'll 
give these fellows a half-holiday, 
and we’ll go out fora stroll. Where 
are you going to put Frank Beau- 
clerce ? ’ 

‘ Into the spare room.’ 
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‘It’s a bore to give that up.’ 
‘Not at all. It’s a blessing, 

Harry, to think that we’re obliged 

to do so.’ 

‘ Let him have mydressing-room.’ 

‘Certainly not. We can do with- 
out company for the present at all 
events ; and when the house is clear 
of your natural enemies, we shall 
have room for everybody. What 
an odd person | Madame Rosenfels is, 
Harry !’ 

‘Mysterious looking; but very 
pleasant and handsome. Next to 
you, the best-looking woman in this 
neighbourhood.’ 

‘Beauty is a man’s weakness: 
the thickest of coverings for the 
concealment of defects; you never 
see beyond it, and seldom try to.’ 

‘It’s a letter of recommenda- 
tion, dear, which one is bound to 
read. But what has madame been 
doing ?’ 

‘ Since Major Carloss’s death gave 
us some sort of interest in Violet, 
she has seemed more than ever 


desirous of keeping the girl to her- 
self. She is of an age now to see 
some society; and though I have 
avoided any great intimacy hitherto, 
I think it is ourduty todo something 
for the girl.’ 

‘Now Frank’s coming home, cer- 


tainly.’ Colvillesuspecteda woman's 
weakness. 

‘Nonsense. Frank’s nothing to 
her, nor she to Frank. Besides, 
he’ll soon be in a cavalry regiment, 
with other companions, and forget 
Lymmersfield altogether.’ 

* Not if I know him, Bessie. 
never forget you. 
dame.’ 

As he spoke, a very handsome 
well-dressed woman walked slowly 
by the front of the house. She was 
tall, above the middle height—and 
walked with a firm, well-assured 
step ; her veil was down, light with 
dark spots on it, giving a delicate 
appearance to her complexion. She 
half halted at the gate of Colville’s 
house, as though hesitating to go in, 


He'll 
There goes ma- 
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but continued her course again un- 
changed. 

‘How well she wears!’ said the 
mistress, looking at her figure. 

‘What a complexion!’ thought 
the master, recollecting the veil, 
and what he had seen thro ough it. 
‘If all veils were like that, there 
would be more women ready to 
take them.’ 

In due time, of course, as in due 
course of time, Frank Beauclerce 
arrived safely at Lymmerstield. I 
say ‘of course,’ for had an accident 
happened to him this story would 
have come to an untimely end: 
besides, he did not travel by the 
Eastern Counties. He lost his lug- 
gage naturally, and got it again at 
the end of four days; that came of 
finding himself on the South West- 
ern. 

When he did reach Lymmersfield 
he was heartily welcomed by Col- 
ville and his wife: for it was im- 
possible to have lived or been in 
any close connection with Frank 
Beauclere without liking him. 
Standish lent him shirts, and Bent- 
ley found him a sufficiency of ex- 
ternal toilette for dinner, until the 
superintendent of the Lost Luggage 
office and the telegraphic wires 
enabled him to ascertain that his 
chattels had gone on to Sommer- 
field, on the other side of London. 
The two words ended in ‘field,’ 
which was considered a valid excuse 
by the railway officials, and reluc- 
tantly acquiesced in by Frank. 

He had not been very long back 
at his old tutor’s when a novel im- 
pression was accidentally made upon 
him. It ought to be premised that 
Frank Beauclere was not a suscep- 
tible person. He was as little so 
as anybody. Like other schoolboys, 
he had experienced soupcons of the 
tender passion, of course. One was 
very early in life: he was about ten, 
and the young lady eighteen. He 
showed her every attention by 
gathering quantities of gooseberries 
and currants (it took place in the 
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warm weather) for her, by sitting 
near her at all meals, and by weep- 
ing plenteously when he left her. 
To be sure, he was going away from 
a garden full of fruit, and a pond 
with a punt in it, to the elements 
of Latin poetry and the verbs in 
pu, which might have had some- 
thing to do with his tears. How- 
ever, let us be generous: he was 
touched. 

I do not count the young female 
who dealt out the cheese-cakes to 
the boys at Grammerton. For a 
pastrycook she was very pretty: 
and there can be no doubt that 
Frank had preferred the cheese- 
cakes dealt out to him by her hand. 
Many went further than this, of 
course; but it was the extent of 
Frank Beauclere’s passion so long 
as he liked cheese-cakes, which was 
not beyond the fourth form or the 
shell. Tom Skelter was devoted, 
and he was a big fellow. He wrote 
a beautiful copy of Latin verses to 
her, headed ‘ Ad Cloen,’ beginning 


Te quando aspiciam, cure solventur amare, 
Insolitos risus reddet imago tua— 


with some more lines equally origi- 
nal. One indeed was so original as 
to have in ita bad false quantity, 
which was detected by Dandy Cal- 
thorpe, to whom Fanny Taitsshowed 
them, asking for a construe. It 
covered poor Tom Skelter with con- 
fusion to think that his inamorata 
did not understand Latin, and saved 
him from much future trouble. 
Dandy Calthorpe, who was a great 
fool in everything but Latin verses, 
came back from Oxford, and mar- 
ried Fanny. His family very judi- 
ciously refused to do anything for 
him in this country, and sent him 
off to assist in raising the popula- 
tion and reputation of our colonies, 
whence he has not yet returned. 
Of all these things, and such hal- 
lucinations, Frank was guiltless. 
He had dearly loved Mrs. Colville, 
and the good-humoured woman who 
tucked him up andsung him to sleep 
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when a little boy. 
was heart-whole. 

One morning, while Mrs. Colville 
was superintending her garden, and 
while Frank was reading by the 
window which opened on to the 
lawn, the door opened and a young 
girl of extraordinary beauty stood 
before him. As soon as she saw 
that the room was untenanted ex- 
cept by himself, she turned abruptly 
round, saying, ‘I beg your pardon ; 
I was looking for Mrs. Colville.’ 

Frank Beauclerc was rather taken 
aback by the vision which came be- 
tween him and his ‘ Remarkable 
Events in the Lives of the Kings of 
the House of Tudor.’ Although the 
face was altered since he had last 
seen it, which indeed had not been 
for two years or more, there re- 
mained sufficient resemblance for 
identification, so he called out — 

‘ Why, MissCarloss, is that you? 
Mrs. Colville is here ; through the 
window.’ 

Violet turned round, and saw, not 
Mr. Bentley, nor Mr. Standish, nor 
any other of the numerous pupils 
which filled up Colville’s house even 
to the spare room, but the face of a 
person whom she had not seen often, 
but of whom she felt that she must 
have a sort of instinctive or neces- 
sary knowledge. She had some 
difficulty in recognising him at first; 
then the old boyish chubby face 
came out in the more oval shape 
and manly look which it had ac- 
quired. The neat, trim, tight figure 
of the lad, however, was gone with 
his round jacket, and there was 
nothing of it left in the lengthy, 
active, loosely-set limbs and broad 
pliant shoulders which rose from 
the chair to the height of six feet 
two. When she saw who it was, 
she laughed aloud. 

‘And why did you call me Miss 
Carloss, if you knew me?’ and they 
shook hands, 

* What was I to call you ?’ 

‘ Violet, to be sure: what do you 
think ?’ 


Beyond this he 
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‘ Does everybody that knows you 
call you by your Christian name ?’ 

‘ Of course they do.’ 

‘What! Standish and all the fel- 
lows here ?’ 

‘No; they don’t know me—at 
least not in that way.’ 

‘In what way ?’ 

‘Why, as you do—not when we 
were children together.’ 

‘ That’s true, Violet,’ said Frank, 
musing; ‘it makes a great differ- 
ence.’ 

‘Besides, we both came from 
India,’ added the girl, who looked 
as English as a girl well could look. 

‘That’s something more: so our 
interests are partly identical.’ 

‘IT don’t know what you mean, 
Frank, by our interests being partly 
identical; but when I’ve known 
people a long time, and we've played 
together when we were children, I 
don’t like them to call me Miss 
Carloss ; and now we'll go to Mrs. 
Colville, if you'll tell me where 
she is.’ 

When Frank began to consider 
the simple rationale of the young 
lady’s request, he was not inclined 
to judge her very harshly. He re- 
flected that she was scarcely sixteen 
years old, and was not likely to cal- 
culate results; so he accepted his 
position with a good grace. Besides 
it was a very lovely face, and not 
of a character to make a man scep- 
tical. 

Mrs. Colville was as deep in the 
mysteries of a ribbon-border which 
was to rival all the ribbon-borders 
in the county for colour, though it 
was likely to yield to that of the 
Crystal Palace in length. 

‘Well, Violet, what is it? You 
look supremely happy this morn- 
ing.’ 

So I am, dear.’ She had a way 
of demonstrating her affection pretty 
strongly, so she seized and kissed 
her friend at once, while Mrs. Col- 
ville stood to endure it with her 
dirty gloves and her spade held out 
from the clean white muslin, which 
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she seemed to regard much more 
than Violet herself did. 

‘So I am, dear; I’ve no work to 
do for a month; no horrid lessons 
or anything ; and I’m come to ask 
you to do something for me.’ 

Mrs. Colville laughed at her no- 
tion of happiness. ‘ Well, what is 
it?’ 

*‘ Have you an invitation to go to 
Lady Clara Barrington’s pic-nic at 
St. Hilda’s Mount on Wednesday ?’ 

‘Yes, I had it last night; and 
that just reminds me that I must 
go in and answer it.’ 

‘Oh! [’mso glad :’ and here she 
clapped her hands and laughed 
aloud. ‘ Of course you'll go?’ she 
added: for it never occurred to 
Violet that anyone could be such a 
lunatic as to refuse a pic-nic. She 
did not quite know how she had 
managed to sleep without having 
already accepted it. 

‘My dear child, what should Mr. 
Colville and I do at a pic-nic ?’ 

‘Do at a pic-nic! Why, eat cold 
pie, and lobster salad, and drink 
champagne, and run all over that 
beautiful place. I could sit an hour 
looking at that one view over the 
lake. Besides, we are to have music, 
and so many people are going. All 
the officers from Portbridge.’ 

‘And have no salt with my din- 
ner; and if it should be wet, spoil 
my dress. Iam tooold for pic-nics, 
Violet.’ 

‘Too old! Nonsense. And there’s 
the Griffin.’ The Griffin was Alice 
Colville. 

‘The Griffin is away from home, 
and will go from Eastbury with the 
Montgomerys.’ 

‘Then you'll go for me, dear ? 
Oh! I quite forgot. Madame will 
not go herself, but she has given 
me leave to go if you will take 
me.’ 

‘Why didn’t you tell me that 
before ?’ 

‘Ah! now you will go—I see. 
You dear old thing, you.’ And 
here Violet Carloss commenced 
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another embrace, and then sung 
with the sweetest voice in the world 
a favourite waltz, to which she 
danced in time. 

Nobody ever resisted Violet, ex- 
cepting madame; so in this case 
she had her way. 

‘Shall I take the note for you, 
and send it to Lady Clara by my 
maid Y’ 

‘No, dear, thank you. Let it go 
by post.’ 

‘But then she won't get it till 
to-morrow.’ 

‘Well, that will be three days 
before the time, at any rate.’ 

‘And what are we to take P— 
plovers’ eggs, they're easy to carry; 
and Stilton cheese. I am so fond 
of Stilton cheese, and madame won’t 
let me eat cheese. She says it’s 
not “comme il faut.” I know what 
that means.’ 

‘I hope so, my dear; it’s time 
you did, and nearly time you prac- 
tised it. How old are you, Violet ? 
Sixteen ?’ 

* Not quite, yet. I shall be next 
month. But what shall I do?’ 

* Go home, dear, and get cool, first 
of all; and if you'll be ready at 
three o’clock on Wednesday, I'll 
call for you in the pony carriage.’ 

‘So I will, dear Mrs. Colville ;’ 
and having given her another 
squeeze, she went away through the 
window. Frank Beauclere was not 
there, so she made her way into the 
street, and walked home. 

Mrs. Colville had a smile on her 
face for some minutes after she 
left. It was difficult to wish Violet 
Carloss other than she was, and yet 
she was so different from Mrs. Col- 
ville’s standard of excellence. She 
was so idle, so impulsive, so ignorant, 
and so happy in itall. But then 
she was so good, so generous, so 
innocent, so loveable ; and, after all, 
she wasn’t sixteen. 

I ought to give a description of 
Violet Carloss: a short one—a mere 
sketch. The reader must fill it up 
and colour it according to his taste. 
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The beauty of Violet was a beauty 
to ‘make virtue shine and vice 
blush.’ Such a beauty as hers was 
better than all the letters of recom- 
mendation in the world. It was a 
beauty to which you might have 
bound yourself for life, with the 
moral certainty that it could never 
fade but with life itself. It could 
never have grown old in her, it was 
bound up with such enduring love. 
As a mother or a wife you could 
see that it would have absorbed all 
proper authority, and triumphed 
over the very excellences of the 
character: like everything earthly, 
it had its defect. But it would have 
retained, it will retain, a reflection 
of its bloom long after the golden 
light of its spring-time or its summer 
has passed away. 

She was verging on sixteen. She 
was tall and full-grown beyond 
her years, lithe and graceful, and 
budding into womanhood somewhat 
prematurely. Her eyes were large, 
long, soft, and of a dark-grey colour : 
hitherto they had looked at all men 
with a royal indifference. The lids 
were full, and the veins gave ampli- 
tude to the light that quivered below 
them. The lashes swept her cheek 
with a gentle curve. Truly they 
were ‘occhi, stelle mortale. Her 
brow was rather low, but broad and 
square, and hair,the darkest auburn, 
rippled over her handsome and well- 
shaped eyebrows. 

Her nose was the most perfect 
feature in her face. It was small 
and delicately formed—the nostril 
narrow, and the bridge slightly 
developed nearly to the end. There 
is something ridiculous attached to 
the description of noses. All senti- 
ment vanishes when we leave the 
eyes or the mouth. Why? It 
would have puzzled you to have 
answered that question had you 
seen that feature in Violet Carloss’s 
face. 

Her mouth was not small, but 
beautifully shaped. The lips were 
full, and of a warm bright colour: 
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naturally parted, exhibiting at all 
times a glimmer of the pearly teeth 
within. The chin, too, was round 
and firm, very handsome; giving 
evidence of character which every 
other feature denied. There was a 
fund of constancy to bear (not to 
forbear) through good report and 
evil report, w hich was looked for in 
vain in the impulsive tenderness of 
the rest of her face. 

From childhood, everybody had 
submitted to a gentle tyranny which 
her beauty, rather than her nature, 
exercised. Keats says— 

‘ The first in beauty should be first in might. 


As a child, with nurses, maids, 
doctors, and lollypop-sellers she was, 
not to make a pun, facile princeps— 
a prince of easy sway, but still a 
prince. Whenever she was contra- 
dicted, shethrew her arms round the 
dissentient’s neck, and covered him 
orherwithkisses. Nobody withstood 
those bright round lips, and the float- 
ing auburn tresses that tumbled all 
over one. Nurse always gave way, 
for Violet laughed at her good 
sense, was not amenable to orders, 
and did as she liked, asking permis- 
sion after it was over. Philosophers 
and old maids would have said, 
‘Bless me, what a naughty little 
girl! wouldn’t take her pills, and 
would go out without her bonnet ; 

in fact, they did say so. Yet my 
friend Dr. Bartholomew positively 
idolised her, and sent her pleasant 
physic because she would not take 
the nasty. Indeed, she kissed Dr. 
Charlie, as she called him, and 
desired him to send something 
equally good in return, or he should 
have no more. The gingerbread 
and lollypop-makers fed her from 
her childhood, and had encouraged 
a most perverted taste for Everton 
toffy and brandy-balls. Alas! age 
and indigestion always correct that. 
On one person only she tried no 
blandishments. Madame and Violet 
never quarrelled, but they never 
loved. Madame Rosenfels thoroughly 
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did her duty by the orphan heiress. 
She kept her in comfort—as far as 
she could, in luxury—but it always 
seemed as if a cat was keeping 
watch over a mouse, for her own 
amusement orprofit. She succumbed 
to nothing but a tear, and then she 
did so with a bad grace. 

Violet was desperately idle, and, 
knowledge not coming in her case 
by intuition, not very well informed. 
Learning anything at all as a lesson 
was quite out of her way. She 
loved sunshine, and kittens, and a 
pet dormouse ; and she had a rough 
terrier, who mast have had a rough 
time of it, for she cuddled and tor- 
mented him alternately from morn- 
ing till night. She had an excellent 
ear, and a pretty voice. She could 
barely play her own accompani- 
ments; and when left to herself 
never did so. She reminded me of 
an Irish nobleman, who never walks 
when he can ride, nor rides when 
he can drive, nor drives when he 
can be driven. She never read, 
and never listened when she was 
being read to. She made terrible 
blunders in a naive way, at which 
everybody laughed ; and when any- 
one ventured to expostulate with 
an astonished ‘ My dear Violet,’ she 
covered the exclaimant with kisses, 
and brought up her face from the 
embrace covered with blushes and 
laughter. Heavens! what a mass 
of smiles the girl was! They would 
have redeemed the ugliest face in 
Christendom. There are smiles in- 
dicative of fifty different feelings ; 
but vary the smiles of Violet Car- 
loss as you will, they all end in 
love. There was a radiance of 
goodness, and innocence, and truth 
all over her, which defied ill-nature, 
and set even the justest reproof at 
nought. Then, she was not yet 
sixteen. 

Now, do not suppose that I am 
an advocate for this sort of young 
person. Forfend it, heaven! The 
most dangerous of implements in 
the hands of society is a dear love- 
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able creature that nobody has cou- 
rage to correct. She upsets all 
principles of education and train- 
ing, gives very little chance to the 
theorists, and none whatever to the 
practical. I only tell you what she 
was. She had thousands of faults ; 
was always doing or saying injudi- 
cious things; only nobody regarded 
them as such from her. She was 
quite an irresponsible agent; just 
as much so as a pet kitten would 
have been. 1 ought, too, to recon- 
cile a curious anomaly in her cha- 
racter in these days of universal 
‘ologies ’ and ‘isms.’ She neither 
knew nor cared where the Achelous 
was; had most eccentric notions of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, of 
which she judged, poor child! by 
London, Liverpool, and Manchester, 
as to distance ; and had never heard 
that Peter the Great and Charles 
the Twelfth were contemporaries : 
yet she was a most amusing com- 
panion, said very excellent things 
occasionally, and delighted in the 
Times newspaper. She peopled the 
village with organ grinders and 
beggars, by the indiscriminate alms 
that she gave; and horrified the 
philanthropists by denouncing the 
Union Workhouse. 

Such was the heroine of my story. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 
Mystery magnifies danger, as a fog the sun. 


The pupil room at Harry Col- 
ville’s looked on to the turnpike 
road; and as Lymmersfield was a 
grand public thoroughfare for all 
the surrounding neighbourhood to 
the metropolis, it was a favourite 
resort for his pupils. There they 
stood at the receipt of custom, 
either of the two windows, and 


criticised carriages, dog-carts, 
broughams, and pony chairs on 


their road to the railway station. 
From nine to ten was the most 
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popular hour for this diversion, 
when they were supposed to be 
preparing Euclid, and when the 
street was alive with the patrons 
of the daily-bread trains which 
accommodated learned sergeants, 
rising counsel, topping attorneys, 
Stock Exchange men, and City 
tradesmen, on their way from their 
villas to their various occupations. 

The room of which we speak had 
few peculiarities worth mentioning. 
Two-thirds of the wall was devoted 
to books, and the rest was occupied 
by windows and doors. There was 
a large table in the middle, about 
ten strong serviceable chairs, and 
there was a fireplace, of course not 
lighted, though laid down in the 
middle of July, ready for an emer- 
gency. Colville’s arm-chair oc- 
cupied one corner, and by its side 
was a small table, on which were 
writing materials, and a book or 
two — Arnold’s Thucydides and 
Aristotle’s Ethics. On the larger 
table were some works more popular 
with the present occupants of the 
study. Some shortcuts to a ‘ satis- 
factory result,’ known under the 
popularly fallacious name of ‘ know- 
ledge ;” as Chepmell’s History, 
Anthon’s Cesar and Homer, and all 
the direct Commission Examination 
papers of the last three years. 
Against the wall was a black board, 
on which, in chalk, were the two 
sides of a simple equation, and a 
figure of the forty-seventh proposi- 
tion of the first book of Euclid. 

Its present occupants were four 
boys; they called themselves men. 
They would have been so, if seven- 
teen or eighteen summers, capa- 
cious pockets, neat boots, well-cut 
clothes, and considerable self-suffi- 
ciency gave any sort of claim to the 
distinction. Two of them were 
from Eton, one from Harrow, the 
fourth was from a private establish- 
ment conducted on the modern 
system. He had a little more mo- 
desty, but not more knowledge, than 
the rest. 
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Bentley stood with his back to 
the unlighted fireplace, leaning 
against the mantelpiece, with his 
hands buried fathom-deep in his 
pockets. He was staring out of 
window; and, from his occasional 
remarks, there was plenty to stare at. 

‘There goes Manning in his 
brougham. What the d—1 does he 
wear a white choker for? Lawyers 
have no business with white chokers; 
only waiters and parsons.’ 

‘But he’s a churchwarden,’ said 
Standish, the private-school pupil, 
whose views were less prononcés 
than those of his companion: ‘be- 
sides, just look at the lot of money 
he gave to the new church.’ 

‘ And just look at the poor devils 
of clients he took it out of. Ishould 
like to see them; there’s nothing 
like justice in this world—is there, 
Gorsehampton? ’ 

Lord Gorsehampton was reading, 
or trying to read; but he looked up 
and said, ‘No: nothing at all like 
it; somebody’s always making a 
row about something or other.’ 

‘There goes Lady Clara Barring- 
ton. What a capital judge of a 
horse Barrington is!’ 

‘Who says so ?’ said young Pitt, 
late of the fifth form at Harrow, 
who, being the son of a master of 
hounds, thought this an incursion 
on his especial ground ; besides, he 
was fond of taking down Bentley, 
who, being in a like position, gave 
himself airs, and was Eton. 

‘Who says so? why—why, every- 
body says so,’ rejoined Bentley. 

‘What! all the people about 
here ?’ 

‘Yes, everybody.’ 

‘Ah! then it can’t be true: for 
I’ve heard you say a hundred times 
nobody knows anything about a 
horse here; so everybody’s judg- 
ment can’t be worth much.’ 

‘But he is a very good judge,’ 
said Lord Gorsehampton, ‘and al- 
ways drives and rides capital cattle.’ 

‘I didn’t say he wasn’t. I onl 
asked who said so; and Bentley said 
VOL. LXXIII.—NO, CCCCXXXIII. 
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a great many people who didn’t 
know anytliing about it. Are you 
going to the pic-nic at St. Hilda’s 
Mount, Gorsehampton ? ’ 

‘Not if I know it. Who are 
going ?’ 

‘Why, the Montgomerys, and 
the Barkers, and the Trefusis, and 
the officers from Portbridge, and I 
think I shall go.’ 

‘That’s an inducement,’ replied 
the other. Lord Gorsehampton was 
not fond of his companions, nor 
their habits, which were not in 
conformity to his own ideas of pro- 
priety, nor to mine. ‘Is Frank 
Beauclere going, does anybody 
know ?’ added he. 

‘ Of course he is,’ said Standish. 

‘Why of course ? I don’t see it.’ 

‘ Because he’s in love with Violet 
Carloss.’ 

‘What’s your idea of being 
in love, Standish ?’ said Lord Gorse- 
hampton. 

‘Well, Pll tell you. He walked 
up to their house with them on 
Sunday after church, and it’s more 
than half a mile out of the way ; be- 
sides, I saw him carrying her prayer 
book. Ifyou don’t call that being 
spooney, I should just like to know 
your idea of it.’ 

‘I quite agree with you, old fel- 
low,’ said Gorsehampton. ‘I never 
knew a stronger case. I dare say 
the pic-nic will be good fun. I think 
I shall go, if it’s not too hot. Let’s 
all go: we can get a fly.’ 

Just at this point of this animated 
discussion the study door opened, 
and Beauclere came in. 

* Beauclerc, they say you’re going 
to Lady Clara’s pic-nic. She’s given 
a sort of invite to the house, and 
some of us think of going.’ 

‘So much the better. The more 
the merrier,’ said Frank. 

‘Will you join us? We want 
something to go in; a fly, or a 
phaeton, or an omnibus. We must 
have two horses, it’s such a deuce 
of a pull to the top of the Mount.’ 

‘I can’t go with you fellows, for 
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I’m going to Ashdale the day before, 
and I shall go from there.’ 

‘Is that Lord Ashdale’s place ?’ 
asked Pitt. 

‘Yes; he’s a cousin of mine, and 
Fred Ashdale is quartered at Port- 
bridge just now. Do you know 
him ?’ 

‘We were at Eton at the same 
dame’s, and in the same form a good 
part of the time. What a capital 
fellow he is!’ 

‘I think if you spoke to Colville 
or Mrs. Colville, you might all go 


together. She has to take Miss 
Carloss.’ Saying which he left the 
room. 


Time had dealt leniently with 
Madame Rosenfels since we were 
last in her company. She was 
still as good-looking as ever— 
well preserved, and handsomely 
dressed. Her jewellery, although 
it was morning, was remarkably 
good, and, if plentiful, selected with 
much care as to its value and pro- 
priety. It was massive, and of the 
Italian type; and the gems among 
it were rare and of the finest water. 
Her straight, clever-cut features 
were the least likely to have suf- 
fered from time. With the exception 
of a little hardness, there was no 
alteration in thirteen years. 

Why was madame still a widow? 
Everybody asked the question, but 
no one answered it satisfactorily ; 
and no man solved it by cutting 
the Gordian knot. 

Madame Rosenfels was ambitious; 
that’s the truth. Like many clever 
women, she felt her power, and in- 
tended greater things than common, 
There was another pourquoi in the 
case. For some reason or other 
she affected mystery or concealment. 
Now, madame was just the person 
to have won her way in a crowd. 
Lymmersfield, a picturesque, quasi 
suburban village, was neither far 
enough off nor near enough to 
London to make it available as a 
matrimonial market, in her sense 
of the term. The people were mi- 
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gratory, the men especially; and 
they lived on the railroad. A 
widow does most mischief in the 
morning ; the evening is the time 
for the fire-flies to exhibit. 

Besides, for the present, what 
more was to be got than she al- 
ready possessed —a comfortable 
home, and some luxuries? The 
management of somebody else’s 
money almost without control— 
to be exchanged for an uncertainty. 
She had put herself down at a 
thousand a year, and a man whom 
she could profess to love or to 
admire ; and Lymmersfield had not 
yet presented her with the oppor- 
tunity. 

Lymmersfield was a mistake. 
Brighton, Bath, Cheltenham, Mal- 
vern, even might have done: and 
sometimes she thought of giving 
them a trial. One consideration 
prevented it. 

Immediately previous to the 
death of Major Carloss, he had be- 
come acquainted, by some ordinary 
communication, with the Colvilles’ 
residence at Lymmersfield. A cor- 
respondence ensued. Harry Colville 
had been an intimate friend of some 
of the major’s family, and at the 
major’s death he found himself 
associated, to a certain extent, in 
the guardianship of Violet and her 
property. 
Madame Rosenfels changed her 
name again, Violet would seek a 
home with the Colvilles. She was 
not empowered to do so, so long as 
madame, her mother’searliest friend, 
had an independent and undivided 
one to offer. 

Madame was extravagant—per- 
sonally so. Handsome women fre- 

uently are so without intending it. 

‘he previous co-guardian, General 
Fletcher, who was now dead, had 
been a singularly apathetic and easy- 
going person. He had been put to 
some trouble (he cared nothing for 
expense) about a trumpery three 
hundred pounds which was unac- 
counted for. Madame’s oratory 
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and eyelashes were too much for 
him, and he resigned. 

The major was singularly un- 
lucky in his choice once more. 
Harry Colville had a dozen irons in 
the fire, and the only thing of which 
he knew absolutely nothing was 
money. His wife managed his 
house, signed his cheques, and paid 
his bills, presenting him with what 
he wanted : it was usually sixpence 
to pay the turnpike, and not that 
when she was with him. As to 
suspicions of other people’s money 
matters going wrong, they never 
crossed his brain. 

Adelaide Rosenfels sat in her 
chaise-longue of the most comfort- 
able fashion, looking out on a small 
but well-kept lawn. She was read- 
ing a French novel; for she liked 
her luxuries, and we need not ven- 
ture upon classing that with the 
necessaries of life. Some women 
declare they cannot live without 
singing birds, and scarlet gera- 
niums—without Pivet’s gloves or 
Melnotte’s boots—a French maid or 
a Dutch poodle ; we presume they 
have never tried. Madame said the 
same of French romances. Whether 
they consoled her for the omission 
of good, or nerved her for the com- 
mission of evil, I cannot tell. 

Violet Carloss was gone into the 
village to buy some tarlatan, to beg 
some exotics which she could not 
buy, and to call upon a poor old 
woman whose cow had died in the 
night, in full milk. Madame had 
the house to herself. 

The door opened, and a very 
respectable-looking woman, of 
middle age, and presenting the 
appearance of a high class of 
servant, brought in a note on a 
waiter, adding ‘ There’s somebody 
waiting to see you, ma'am; the 
person who brought that note.’ 

Madame Rosenfels did as many 
do on a hot day—instead of looking 
inside of the letter, turned it up- 
side-down three or four times, 
inspecting the writing and the seal 
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minutely, and then replied to her 
servant— 

‘Who is it, and what does he 
want ?’ 

‘I don’t know, ma’am; it’s a 
woman—a woman of colour.’ 
Madame Rosenfels was not a 
woman of colour at any time: at 
that moment less so than usual; 
but in a second the blood returned 
to her fac> with too great violence, 
and she became conscious of a very 
unusual blush upon her usually 
pale, clear face. 

‘Tell her to sit down, and I will 
see her immediately.’ 

The letter was one of mere re- 
commendation from the lawyer 
who had been employed in Miss 
Carloss’s affairs, when necessary. 
It mentioned the arrival from 
India of a person who had en- 
quired her address, and being no 
great proficient in our language, 
had begged a letter in case of 
need. 

And yet Madame Rosenfels felt 
very uncomfortable. 

The firm of Fleecehall and 
Shearham was a most respectable 
firm. Fleecehall did the business. 
Shearham was the man of pleasure. 
He had once cast his eyes on 
Madame Rosenfels. It was before 
he knew the exact extent of her 
income, and whence she derived it. 
He had since been grateful for the 
rejection, but remained a devoted 
admirer. 

Madame went upstairs, and came 
down again, refreshed—looking, 
indeed, more than herself—when 
the ‘woman of colour’ presented 
herself at the door. 

* Baba !’ 

‘Madame!’ Such were the ex- 
clamations; and then followed a 
series of natural questions, such as 
might be expected between mistress 
and maid who had not met for 
thirteen years. 

‘ Baba, you are a little changed ; 
you don’t look well;’ and she gave 
her a chair. 
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‘Et vous, madame, and you so 
well.’ Then the conversation con- 
tinued in French, for Baba was a 
French Indian, and had been living 
long in Pondicherry with a French 
family : doubtless a useful woman, 
who made a pillau out of as little as 
most people, and dressed the young 
ladies’ hair equally well. 

‘And my little girl, 
———— 7 

‘Yes, your little girl is become a 
great beauty ; you shall see her. 
Ah! here she comes. Violet, dear, 
here’s nurse Baba come all the way 
from India to see you.’ Nurse 
Baba exhibited considerable sur- 
prise at something. 

Violet Carloss was delighted to 
see her nurse, of whom she had 
heard not much. She knew that 
a nurse had come over with her 
and her little cousin, but that was 
all. She had forgotten the cousin 
and the nurse too. 

Baba’s conversation in the ser- 
vants’ apartments was in praise of 
Miss Carloss. Beyond that it was 
difficult to get. She seemed 
mightily puzzled by the name, and 
repeated ‘ Violet,’ ‘ Violet,’ to her- 
self several times over. ‘Par 
hazard,’ said she, in very unin- 
telligible English, ‘was it Miss 
Marguerite : A 

Before Baba returned to town she 
had another interview with Madame 
Rosenfels. Violet was away from 
home. 

‘And what are you going to do 
with yourself?—stop i in England ?” 

‘It is so triste, madame ; and 
now I get old, I must go to France 
or India. I have friends i in both.’ 

‘Certainly; it is triste. Can I 
be of any assistance to you? I shall 
be delighted if I could find any 
situation that would be of any ser- 
vice to y ou.’ 

She was lavish of her thanks. 
Madame was always so kind. 

‘And Miss Margaret. Shall I 
see her again ? 


‘Margaret! Ah! 


Madame 


nurse, you for- 
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get. Poor little thing! We shall 
all see her again.’ 

Madame was not a religious cha- 
racter; but she had her belief, and 
it was a creditable and consola- 
tory one in this respect. So thought 
Baha. 

‘Ah! Miss Violet of course; but 
Baba, what are you talking about ? 
Come with me. I have something 
to show you in my wardrobe. Mar- 
garet left a little present behind 
for those who were kind to her in 
her last illness.’ 

Madame led the amazed Indian 
into a luxuriously furnished bed- 
room. From a small chest of draw- 
ers, she unlocked and drew out the 
bottom one of all; it contained 
much female gear, ribbons, embroi- 
dery, lappets of point lace, and 
other gauze-like and gossamer arti- 
cles of adornment. From one cor- 
ner Madame drew forth several 
baby dresses rolled up roughly, but 
of costly work and materials. On 
each and all was marked the name 
of ‘ Margaret.’ 

‘These, Baba, are the little frocks 
and caps; and there’s one with 
Brussels lace on it, that we have 
put by for you; you must take the 
mark out when you have time.’ 
Baba looked pleased, but puzzled. 
‘And there was a little present too 
to be given to you, which will be 
still more useful, I hope, and help 
you to get back to India.’ 
which the graceful Madame Rosen- 
fels slipped a note into the hand 
of her old nurse, which sounded 
crisper and looked less soiled than 
might have been expected from the 
date of the legacy. 

Baba was a French East Indian. 
Could she contradict so clever and 
so excellent a woman as madame ? 
So she went up to London from 
the Lymmersfield station, and it 
gave her an hour to think what an 
old imbecile she had become in a 
dozen years, before her friends met 
her and carried her off from the 
curious gaze of the travelling public. 


Saying 














CHAPTER IX. 
A PIC-NIC. 


Now comes a case that conquers all re- 
sistance. —CoLLIins. 


‘Where are you going, Beau- 
clerc ?’ said Pitt, emerging from 
the breakfast-room, and strolling 
into the garden. 

‘I’m going to dinner at Ashdale 
by train to-day, and I shall meet 
you all at St. Hilda’s Mount to- 
morrow. How do you go?’ 

‘Omnibus and posters. Colville 
goes with us. Bentley wanted to 
go so, because he thought Mrs. 
Colville and Violet Carloss were 
going in the same way.’ 

‘What could it have signified 
to him ?’ said Frank, rather im- 
patiently. 

‘I’m sure I don’t know,’ replied 
Pitt, proceeding to light a short 
pipe, and polishing it on his coat 
sleeve, to get up the colour. ‘I’m 
sure I don’t know. He’s become 
quite a drawing-room pet lately, 
and affects wonderful attention to 
his back hair. I think he wants 
to cut you out,’ 

‘Anything that will tend to the 
development of civilisation in you 
fellows,’ replied Frank, ‘must do 
good; so 1 hope I shall not stand 
in his way;’ and with that they 
parted. 

If ever there was a mistake in the 
educational system, it is in the ne- 
cessity (for it is a necessity) for 
private preparation for competitive 
examination. If Eton and Harrow 
do nothing more, they do insist 
upon discipline ; they do give au- 
thority for the punishment of faults: 
they practically keep pipes and beer 
within bounds ; and they, have some 
check upon a love of low company. 
There are some conscientious men 
in the world who will look after the 
idlers entrusted to them; who see 
a duty beyond the reigns of the 
kings of England, or the solution of 
an equation, and Colville was one 
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of these. But it requires a clever 
tactician to keep the twig straight 
just under the circumstances, and 
at the time it is most given to 
bend. 

Colville had had his fair share of 
experience, and he found the cun- 
ning of the serpent as useful as the 
innocence of the dove. 

The morning of Wednesday, the 
— of July, was as bright and lovely 
as mornings in July frequently are. 
A curling vapour, through which 
the sun’s rays were penetrating, be- 
spoke certain heat. The dew hung 
yet upon the flowers, for not a cloud 
had returned her radiating warmth 
to the earth, when she poured it 
forth through the still hours of the 
night. It bid fair to be a day for a 
pic-nic without alloy. Some peo- 
ple dislike pic-nics. I do not ven- 
ture to give an opinion either way. 
They are provoking and provocative, 
Provoking in an English climate, as 
throwing a doubt over the certainty 
of their fulfilment; provocative of 
love and indigestion; both which 
states of being should be entered 
upon with quiet consideration. I 
suit my views to my company; and 
as the father of a large family, have 
plenty of exercise for my ingenuity. 

Barrington could not endure 
them. ‘For a man who could 
afford a Turkey carpet, a mahogany 
table, cool claret, and an attentive 
butler, to dine on wet grass or hot 
turf, with well-warmed and half-flat 
claret, after laying his own cloth 
and uncorking his own champagne, 
is preposterous ; positively preposte- 
rous, Clara!’ as he told her that 
very morning. Lady Clara was of 
a different opinion. She thought 
nothing so charming as a dinner on 
St. Hilda’s Mount. True, it was but 
six miles from Lymmersfield Park, 
and she could have gone there every 
day ; but then she never did, ex- 
cepting on these occasions. She 
liked getting wet by way of a 
change ; ordinary life was dry 
enough in all conscience. She pre- 
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ferred her claret a little flat some- 
times, and she should have plenty 
of people to wait upon her. Bar- 
rington, who was a good-looking, 
good- tempered swell, ex-captain of 
the Life Guards, would ride up in 
the cool of the day if he could find 
it, and return to an eight o’clock 
dinner. The views were beautiful, 
and they meant to go on the lake. 

Lady Clara was like most women 
who are young and pretty, espe- 
cially when they are so unfortunate 
as to have no domestic troubles or 
incumbrances. She liked pleasure ; 
admiration; abandon: it was some- 
thing different from the Belgravian 
pattern of which she had just 
undergone six weeks’ probation. 
Rotten Row was charming then; 
but her taste was pure enough to 
prefer St. Hilda’s now. 

I find all men of a certain age 
something like Barrington. Love- 
making, especially in other people, 
gives us very little satisfaction. 
We have most of us seen a fine 
country or two, and prefer Leicester- 
shire ; and have had so many bad 
dinners that we are disinclined to 
add to the number. A greybeard 
at a pic-nic ought to wag with 
astonishment at finding itself there. 

Of one young lady the enjoyment 
was likely to be as unmistakeable 
as it was pure. Violet Carloss was 
coming out to-day. 
the material world was Lady Clara 
on the top of St. Hilda’s Mount, 
making a salad, and thirty people 
in charming costumes waiting to 
partake of it. The background was 
grouped with blue sky, water, trees, 
birds, and fishing-boats, and the 
middle distance with mail phaetons, 
open barouches, and pony c ve 
Her notion of the moral world wa 
an universal philanthropy, which 
diminished or increased irrationally 
towards certain persons without re- 
ference to anything but her own 
freewill. It should be observed that 
in this moral thermometer the 
mercury in Violet had never yet 
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reached freezing point, while it was 
prepared to ascend to any height 
whatever. 

Poor child! how very happy she 
was by nature intended to be! She 
had something to learn in which 
dulness of comprehension is a great 
blessing. 

She has to learn that the world 
is not all sunshine and flowers; 
that woman can be treacherous, 
man self-interested ; that our best 
feelings may be made the severest 
instruments of our torture; that 
hypocrisy is the homage that vice 
pays to virtue; that the world is 
made up of tinsel. She has to learn 
that the warmth of a caress is no 
criterion of its honesty; that heat 
on the surface, like blood from the 
heart, leaves an icicle within. To be 
sure, the purchase of this experience 
will be sweet enough: its posses- 
sion—bitter. Her lesson will be 
conned in a world of appearances, 
and in a path strewed with flowers. 
Poor Violet, like others, must pick 
up her thorns. 

And then she has something more 
to discover—that adversity has its 
merits ; that shemust be evil thought 
of or spoken of when blameless ; that 
she must suffer for the shortcom- 
ings of others ; and that ‘ the fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and the chil- 
dren’s teeth are set on edge.’ Then 
she will know, to her own profit, 
that she may look inwardly for con- 
solation, and that she will find it 
when her whole and absolute de- 
pendence is upon God. 

By five o’clock the last carriage 
had ‘reached St. Hilda’s Mount. 

‘And now what shall we do?’ 
said Lady Clara, charmingly dressed 
in the lightest of summer finery, and 
looking the picture of English good- 
humour and enjoyment. ‘What 
shall we do ? Lunch first, or w alk to 
the ruins, or go on the water ?’ 

‘Lunch first, Lady Clara, by all 
means ; it will give us an appetite 
for sightseeing.’ Saying which the 
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his rein to his servant, dismounted, 
and offered his hand to her lady- 
ship. She came down from a well- 
appointed barouche ; and her two 
sisters, equally splendid, but more 
youthful in costume, followed her. 
" Violet, you must come and sit 
by me. Where’s madame? not 
come—not come to my pic-nic ? 
Well, we must do without her. 
And who did you come with ?’ 

‘With Mrs. Colville. Madame 
Rosenfels is not very well, and 
said I was to say everything most 
kind to you for her. She goes out 
so seldom.’ The fact is, that ma- 
dame had refused for both origi- 
nally, but had been over-persuaded 
by her ladyship’s eloquence : so she 
sent Violet as a compromise. 

Then the hampers were made to 
descend from their places on the 
varriage; and Captain Slowcome 
turned up his coat-sleeves and 
commenced a search in the straw. 
Glorious long-necked bottles were 
extracted. Ice was discovered, a 
piece of which, aw naturel, Lady 
Sarah Slaughterman appropriated 
at once, staining her gloves and 
spoiling her bonnet- strings. 

‘Sarah, dear,’ said Lady Clara, 
reprovingly. 

‘Can’t help it, dear; that car- 
riage of yours is like an oven. Just 
look at me, Captain Ashdale (that 
languid individual had just ar- 
rived); don’t I look dreadful ?’ 

‘Terrible, indeed, Lady Sarah. 
Apply to my friend Boldover here ; 
he’s the coolest hand I’ve ever 
known.’ Lady Sarah looked up, and 
there recognised an old acquaint- 
ance in the phaeton. 

‘Major Boldover, now pray make 
yourself useful. Come down and 
dress the salad. Where did you 





come from?’ Boldover obeyed, 
and answered, in one breath, ‘I 
came from Ireland last night.’ 


Here the major alighted from the 
phaeton, and having made a com- 
prehensive sort of bow, seized 
cucumber in his left hand. 
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Presently Major Boldover looked 
up from his work. ‘Who is that 
young man, Ashdale, unpacking a 
hamper ?’ 

‘ That’s a cousin of mine. How 
do, Beauclere? I didn’t know you 
were here.’ Then the two frater- 
nised as cousins should do; and 
they sat down together, and had 
some mutual confidences. 

‘So you are promised a vacancy 
inours. When’s the exam. ? 

* Next month.’ 

‘ All right, I suppose ?’ 

Frank thought he might do. 

‘Lord Gorsehampton, may I 
trouble you to cut that cherry 
tart? Violet, you don’t eat any- 
thing. Mrs. Colville, I hope Violet 
hasn’t been lunching with you?’ 
Lady Clara did not wait for an 
answer, but went on assiduously 

taking care of her guests. 

‘ Walker, w here’s the claret ?’ 
That dignified functionary conde- 
scended to look surprised. ‘Please, 
my lady, I rather think — I’m 
afraid,—yes, my lady ;’ here Wal- 
ker buried his head in all parts of 
the barouche, and at last admitted 
that it had been forgotten. 

The faces were blank of those 
who heard the announcement; but 
young Caradoc allayed all appre- 
hension by ordering his groom to 
unpack the hamper behind him. 
Claret was produced in abundance, 

‘Evelyn ?’ Miss Ashdale, a pretty 
girl in golden bands and a white 
lace bonnet, looked up from a flir- 
tation with Cornet Rathbone. 

‘When is the Goodwood meet- 
ing ? isn’t it late this year ?’ 

‘ Yes, dear, it’s a movable feast, 
It depends upon Easter.’ 

‘ Of course you go ?’ 

‘Yes, dear; papa has a horse en 
tered. He ran a very good trial, 
only he don’t talk about it, you 
know.’ 

Here the barracks at Portbridge 
laughed solemnly, and Major Bol- 
dover said, ‘ Certainly not ;. quite 
right, Miss Ashdale ; keep it among 
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friends.’ This was the major’s first 
introduction to that young lady; but 
people soon become intimate at a 
pic-nic. 

It is not the quantity of the meat 
but the cheerfulness of the guests 
which makes a feast, says somebody ; 
and as the table was pretty well 
cleared, the ladies began to move. 
The wasps had peaceable possession 
of the viands, and Captain Ashdale 
had begun to fumble with his cigar- 
case when Barrington arrived. He 
was a tall, good-looking man, and 
displayed to perfection the New- 
market hack, which he had ridden 
up the hill. 

‘Any claret cup left?’ said he, 
after the first salutations. There 
always is a little; so he drank, and 
then spoke to Fred Ashdale. 

‘Isn’t there a man of the name of 
Beauclerc here? He’s reading with 
Colville, and I want to ask him to 
come to our house.’ 

‘Yes, here he is; he’s a cousin 
of mine,’ and Fred Ashdale called 
to Beauclerc. Frank was close by, 
and he was soon in conversation with 
Captain Barrington. 

‘Oh! Miss Montgomery, I’m so 
glad you came. Is your sister 
here ?’ 

‘She was a minute ago. They’re 
gone towards the cottage to order 
tea when we come back from the 
lake.’ 

‘The lake? Have you got the 
boats? That’s capital. Just catch 
hold of my hack, will you?’ and he 
surrendered his horse to one of the 
servants. ‘Oh! Miss Carloss, I hear 
madame wouldn’t come. How sorry 
Iam! Lady Clara says she could 
have given you a seat with her if 
she had but known in time.’ 

‘Thanks, Captain Barrington ; it’s 
very kind of Lady Clara ; Mrs. Col- 
ville brought me.’ 

‘And is Mr. Colville come? it’s 
not much in his way.’ 

* Yes, he’s here somewhere.’ Col- 
ville had betaken himself to a more 
retired corner of the hill. 


[ January 


Having ascertained that tea was 
to be had in a couple of hours, the 
ladies and gentlemen paired off as 
best they might. Violet fell to the 
lot of Cornet Caradoc, and Frank 
Beauclere to the possession of Eve- 
lyn Ashdale. Barrington took 
charge of old Lady Ashdale, who 
had chaperoned her daughter, and 
in a few minutes they all met at 
one of the numerous points of 
view to be found on St. Hilda’s 
Mount. 

The old ruined monastery at the 
foot of the hill, near the water, was 
a picturesque object. It was a 
complete ruin, but retaining inter- 
nally the divisions of kitchen, 
refectory, and the other component 
parts of a large religious house. It 
was covered with ivy, and the 
gnarled and twisted roots helped to 
support the crumbling windows and 
delicate tracery of the dormitories, 
which were easily discernible from 
the interior. Dick Tintoman, when 
struggling manfully against the ad- 
verse criticism and invidious hang- 
ing of the committee of the R.A. 
Society, has rendered its beauties 
familiar to all who saw that famous 
picture—and who did not see it — 
known as ‘The Hand of Time.’ I 
am under great obligations to Dick, 
and so is the reader: he has saved 
us a great deal of trouble. 

‘What an enormous place!” said 
Miss Montgomery ; ‘how charming 
to people it, dear Lady Ashdale, with 
the tenants of ; 

‘Good heavens, my dear, what 
a family!’ replied the old lady. I 
think, by a little twinkle of the 
eye, Lady Ashdale was not so ob- 
tuse as she pretended to be; but the 
answer made Miss Montgomery less 
poetical for the time. 

‘Who built this place, Mr. Col- 
ville ?’ enquired Lady Ashdale. 

‘I don’t know who built it; but 
I know who despoiled it, Lady Ash- 
dale.’ 

‘Do you, sir? then begoodenough 
to tell us.’ 
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‘An ancestor of Lord Ashdale. 
Is not St. Hilda’s vicarage in your 
gift, my lady ?’ 
~ ‘In Lord Ashdale’s it is. But I 
don’é see what that has to do with 
the old monastery.’ 

‘When Lord Ashdale’s ancestor 
turned out the monks, he got the 
great tithes, and we got a poor-law 
to supply the place of its charities. 
This was one of the largest.’ 

‘ And therefore did the most good,’ 
said the old lady, stoutly. 

‘According to your ancestor’s 
reading it did the most harm.’ 

‘It kept the poor in bread and 
cheese, Mr. Colville.’ 

‘And encouraged them to beg 
for it, my lady ; but you ought not 
to defend the system.’ 

While this discussion had been 
going on the couples had separated, 
or were improving the occasion, 
ach according to taste, capacity, or 
inclination. 

‘Curious fellows those monks, 
Miss Ashdale,’ said Major Boldover. 

‘Scarcely the view I should take 
of them,’ said the young lady, with 
a rather satirical smile. Miss Ash- 
dale had been raised in Belgravia, 
and admired Father Eustace, who 
approached that condition of life as 
far as his judicious diocesan would 
allow. 

‘I say, Barrington, this must 
have been the stable,’ said Caradoc, 
pointing to some iron rings which 
had been driven into the wall. 
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‘Oh! those fellows never hunted, 
you may depend upon it.’ 

‘Why not? the whole place be- 
longed to them: and there were 
plenty of deer.’ 

‘Ask Miss Carloss,’ said Captain 
Barrington, ‘ she knows a great deal 
better than I do.’ 

‘ Indeed, I don’t know anything: 
Lalways ask madame. Here’s Mr. 
Beauclerc, perhaps he knows.’ And 
they repeated the enquiry. 

But Beauclere knew nothing 
about it, and began admiring a 
mouldering cornice, to which he 
called Violet’s attention. 

‘Charming style,’ said a young 
gentleman with unexceptionable 
boots, and a lisp, from the barracks, 
pointing to a half-ruined window. 
‘What a pity Cromwell and those 
sort of fellows destroyed everything, 
Lady Emily!’ 

Lady Emily being only lately 
out of the schoolroom, asked ‘which 
Cromwell ?’ 

‘Aha, that’s good; now yon 
know you're chaffing, Lady Emily.’ 
By this time, as the ruins covered 
some acres, the company did the 
same, the young ones seeming to 
discover much beautiful tracery in 
out-of-the-way corners, cool spots, 
in retired nooks, and to be enthusi- 
astically devoted to the examination 
of botanical specimens on the walls. 
Somebody, however, mentioned the 
boats, and they began to stroll that 
way. 
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HE cool November breeze of 
I. Northern India, which quickens 
each languid Englishman from ex- 
istence into vigorous life, is gene- 
rally the signal to every soldier to 
prepare for his march to another 
station, in course of the annual 
relief; but in 1864 the movements 
of the troops had begun earlier than 
usual, in order to collect a field 
force in the Assam Dooars for the 
expedition against Bhootan. As in 
Scotland of ‘old, the petty chiefs of 
this little hill counter y support bands 
of lawless followers, who make 
periodical raids into ‘the lowlands, 
and live on what grain and rattle 
they can carry off. Like, too, te 
the oppressed folk of those days, 
the British Government has long 
been in the habit of yearly paying 
a fixed sum as black-mail to secure 
the persons and property of its sub- 
jects from violence. But the rulers 
and chiefs of Bhootan have ever 
been so split up into factions that 
the country has been practically in 
a state of perpetual anarchy, and 
the power has lain with the strong 
hand alone. Thus it is probable 
that whilst little, if any, of the 
yearly allowance reached the 
coffers of the State, this black- 
mail came to be considered an 
inalienable right, by no means 
dependent on the behaviour of 
the frontier clans, and murder 
and theft still continued to be 
committed on the border as be- 
fore. 

In the autumn of 1863 the Hon. 
Ashley Eden was sent to Punakha 
on a special mission to settle all 
disputed points, and to place the 


vexed question of the protection of 


the British boundary 
and proper footing. This gentle- 
man pushed on in spite of all 
obstacles, but only to be grossly 
insulted, and forced to sign, at the 


on a definite 
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dictation of some of the chiefs, a 
treaty which ceded to Bhootan cer- 
tain portions of the Dooars, or 
fertile plain-lands at the foot of the 
Himalayas. It was therefore con- 
sidered advisable to let the Bhoo- 
tanees feel that the British Empire 
was not a petty: Rajahship, and that 
the British Government would no 
longer allow its territory to be 
harried, its subjects carried into 
slavery, nor its accredited envoys 
to be insulted in open court. 

Towards the end of August, then, 
some native regiments began their 
march towards the scene of opera- 
tions, and the field force was 
gradually collected at four points, 
from each of which an advance was 
to be made northwards to the hills. 
The right column—with which 
alone we have to do—assembled at 
Gowhatty, an old city on the mighty 
Brahmapootra, and had for its 
immediate object the occupation of 
Dewangiri, a Bhootan town situated 
on one of the lower spurs of the 
mountains, of small extent and 
scanty population, but important in 
being the residence of a Rajah, and 
the gateway of the high road into 
Eastern Bhootan. At Gowhatty, 
too, were collected provisions, cloth- 
ing, and stores, whilst the farms 
of the province were drained of 
elephants, they being the only good 
baggage animals in a district like 
Assam, where roads are few and 
unmetalled, and where the whole 
country at some seasons of the year 
lies under water, whose surface is 
scarcely broken save by the waving 
luxuriance of grass and bamboo 
jungle. 

In the early days of December 
the column advanced, under com- 
mand of Brigadier-General Muleas- 
ter, and in four days reached 
Koomreekhatta, the site of a mud 
fort built by us in 1856, and gene- 
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rally garrisoned by a handful of men 
of a local native regiment. The 
next day brought them to the foot 
of the hills,and there they encamped 
for the night, moving onwards up 
one of the mountain passes at ear ly 
dawn to attack Dewangiri. Six of 
the eight miles of climbing, how- 
ever, had not been accomplished 
when, to the intense disgust of 
officers and men, news was brought 
that this formidable stronghold, 
against which they were marching 
with all the panoply of war, had 
been occupied on the previous day 
by some two or three dozen armed 
policemen without loss. 

No trace of an enemy remained, 
so the column encamped on the 
spur, and day followed day in dull 
monotony. Nothing was done to 
protect the supply of water, which 
was still brought from a distant hill, 
as heretofore, in an open bamboo 
conduit, a mile and a half long ; 
but a feeble attempt was made to 
cut a pathway to the plains, which 
should be independent of the river- 
beds, which serve as passes. Ma- 
terials were slowly collected for 
building an intrenchment on the 
highest spot of the spur, and the 
stone breastwork of the court in 
which stood the Rajah’s palace was 
enlarged and .given a_bastioned 
face. Thus weeks passed, and no 
enemy was seen or heard of; the 
General went down to the plains, 
and everyone else grumbled at the 
thought of being left in such a 
place with neither employment nor 
amusement. 

Those, too, who had at first en- 
vied their prospect of active service, 
now pitied their enforced idle- 
ness—not, perhaps, without a slight 
tinge of gratification at seeing that 
the fancied loss had been a gain. 
In fact, the interest excited by the 
contest with a people of whom we 
knew perhaps less than of any of 
our hill neighbours, had quite faded 
away, when it was suddenly fanned 
into excitement by the following 
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announcement in the newspapers of 
the 8th February :— 


Dewangiri was attacked in force by the 
enemy on the 3oth ult., and has since been 
evacuated. One British officer killed, 


That this was no mere rumour was 
sufficiently proved by the instant 
recall of many officers absent on 
leave ; but no details of the attack 
could be learned for some time. 
Even in Caleutta but little was 
known beyond the fact of our hav- 
ing been defeated. It was evident, 
however, that if the defeat was to 
be wiped out during the present 
year, it must be done right speedily ; 
for the deadly season of the Dooars 
begins in April, and already Feb- 
ruary was well advanced. So at 
the next meeting of the Council of 
India the necessary arrangements 
were made. General Mulcaster was 
to be recalled, and General Tombs 
to come in hot haste from Gwalior 
to supersede him. Reinforcements 
were to be pushed up at once, in- 
cluding the 55th Foot, some Artil- 
lery, the seth "Denim and 31st 
Native Infantry. A dozen Engineer 
officers were to be divided between 
the different columns. A complete 
siege park was to be formed; the 
commissariat depdts to be stocked 
with grain bought at high prices ; 
the troops to be. supplied + with blan- 
kets and waterproofs, contracted 
for at exorbitant rates. No cost 
was to be spared; in short, now 
that the horse was gone, we were 
to make a merit of banging the 
stable-door. 

The formationof the Eastern Ben- 
gal Railway has substituted a four- 
hour land journey to the junction 
of the Ganges and Brahmapootra 
for the old seven-day trip through 
the Soonderbunds; and so on the 
23rd of February the Government 
steamer Sir William Peel lay along- 
side the railway wharf at Koosh- 
tee, deep-laden, and waiting only 
for her passengers. One after an- 
other these turned up, the principal 
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baggage of each consisting appa- 
rently of a cork bed and a huge 
bottle of quinine, and found them- 
selves in the midst of a confused 
vamp of natives. There seemed to 
be a widespread doubt as to the 
probabilities of dinner, but this was 
happily dispelled by the discovery 
of a mess established in one corner 
of a railway shed, where bamboo 
mats served for a table, and stools 
and portable beds of various shapes 
for chairs. 

In the course of the afternoon the 
tents were struck and stowed away, 
and the regiments embarked on 
board two large two-decked barges, 
or ‘ flats,’ which the steamer was to 
tow. All the officers, however, were 
to live on board the latter ; for since 
everyone slept on deck, it mattered 
little that they were many and cabins 
were few. That night the General 
same on board; and on the follow- 
ing morning the Peel slipped her 
moorings and steamed away up the 
river, all the available space abaft 
the funnel being crowded with 
horses and ponies of all sorts and 
tempers, each railed in with bam- 
boos, but perfectly able and willing 

kick or bite upon the smallest 
provocation. 

Up—up the dreary river, against 
the strong stream, for five long: days, 
diversified only by running on mud 
banks and crawling off them again, 
—by shooting at alligators and in- 

variably missing them. On the 
fifth evening, a miserable village 
came into sight on our left hand: a 
wretched collection of huts, that not 
even the setting sun could make 
anything but squalid. This was 
Dhoobree ; and the 31st, who were 
bound for the left column of the 
field force, disembarked here, and 
began to land their baggage at once. 
But the evil star of the regiment 
was in the ascendant. In common 
with the rest of the world, they had 
expected that transport would be 
ready for them, and that they would 
have a road on which to move. 
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The road turned out to be a muddy 
track, and the carriages to be merely 
some twenty rickety carts, each hold- 
ing about as much as a good-sized 
English wheelbarrow, together with 
a hundred impressed coolies, who 
were one and all determined to run 
away on the first opportunity. 

The noise of the paddle-wheels 
awoke everyone again at early 
dawn, and we were going eastward 
with lighter draught. In the course 
of the day the scenery began to 
change; low jungle-covered hills 
lined the banks, and replaced the 
flat sands. The next day brought 
us to Goalpara, an unhealthy little 
station on one such hill, and on the 
following day we reached Gowhatty, 
and said goodbye to the steamer. 

Here, for the first time, we heard 
what had actually taken place in 
front to cause such sudden rein- 
forcements to be needed. It seemed 
—for no two accounts exactly tal- 


lied—it seemed that on the 30th of 


January everyone at Dewangiri was 
sleeping as soundly as usual, after 
the customary whist, the customary 
yawns, the customary longings for 
something to do. No one dr eamed 
of the presence of an enemy. The 
pickets were placed as usual, and, 
as usual, culpably ill-placed, without 
sentries as connecting links. All 
was silent. In an instant the silence 
was changed into a confused din of 
howls, shots, shrieks, uproar. Tent- 
ropes were severed, and the tents 
were falling on their occupants, who 
awoke only to be cut to pieces under 
the canvas. A few sappers on the 
right front bore the first brunt of the 
onset, and three out of four native 
corndealers present in the camp 
were the first victims. The men 
rushed out and stood to arms, Lieu- 
tenant Urquhart, of the Engineers, 
being immediately shot down in 
front of them, and after a little 
time the Bhootanees were driven 
back a few paces, and desultory 
fighting went on from behind trees. 
Here the stories of several eye- 
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witnesses differ ; and this is but na- 
tural, as any statement, under the 
circumstances, must be more or less 
ex parte. Moreover, the Govern- 
ment has withheld from the public 
all official documents and despatches 
on the subject; but it is univer- 
sally admitted that whilst the very 
few other native troops bore them- 
selves like men, the 43rd Native 
Infantry behaved badly, both in the 
attack and during the subsequent 
five days. Still this must be, attri- 
buted as much to the prevailing 
system as to the men themselves, 
for their duties for years had con- 
sisted in acting in scattered detach- 
ments for police purposes, and it is 
said that when the regiment was 
assembled for the campaign, not 
only did the men not know their 
officers, but the native officers knew 
nothing of their companies, and the 
non-commissioned officers were ig- 
norant of thevery namesof their men. 

However this may be, after three 
or four hours the Bhootanees re- 
tired, leaving the garrison to bury 
its dead and tend its wounded. 

For three days all was quiet. The 
officer in command wrote for re- 
inforcements, and received for an- 
swer that General Mulcaster con- 
sidered the force at his disposal 
ample for the defence of Dewangiri; 
but beyond this call for help, no- 
thing seems to have been done. For 
three whole days there was peace, 
but the fourth morning’s dawn 
showed that the water-conduit had 
been destroyed, and a Bhootanee 
stockade built on the spur during 
the night. 

The garrison did not immediately 
want for water, however, for at least 
four days’ supply could be drawn 
from a neighbouring spring, whose 
overflow had hitherto trickled down 
to the Deea river, which was brawl- 
ing in its rocky bed hundreds of 
feet below; and this point settled, 
all attention was turned to the 
stockade. The 12-pounder howit- 
zers were brought into play upon it, 





but invain. A few shots showed that 
the light shells could neither pene- 
trate nor destroy the enemy’s cover, 
but no further attempt was made to 
drive him away—no attempt was 
made to assault his position. 

Let us hurry over the end. That 
night more stockades were built yet 
nearer to the Rajah’s palace, and it 
was decided to retreat, and to retreat 
by night. There were several passes 
which led to the plains, the principal 
ones being known as those of 
Gooroogaon, Darunda, Lebera, and 
Soubankhotta. The first was com- 
pletely shut off by the enemy’s 
stockades, the second partially ‘so, 
for during the day a small party of 
men from the plains had been foiled 
in their endeavour to throw some 
stores into the besieged camp. The 
two latter passes were open. Some 
of the 43rd were told off to carry the 
guns, the wounded, and the stores, 
while the other troops were ordered 
to abandon everything. The retreat 
began. The water-hearted Assamese 
of the 43rd soonran off, and deserted 
both guns and wounded. The one 
Artillery officer was left alone with 
seventeen Kurasian gunners, and 
finding himself unable with these 
men to carry off his howitzers, he 
spiked them and threw them down 
the hill-side, where they were after- 
wards discovered by the enemy, who 
took them away in triumph to his 
capital, In the darkness of the 
night, and the confusion of the dis- 
organised retreat, the small force got 
entirely separated, and, closely fol- 
lowed by the enemy’s bullets and 
arrows, small parties of two, of ten, 
of twenty, crept their way by dif- 
ferent passes to the plains, and so 
came into camp by driblets, meeting 
in the early morning a body of men 
with which General Mulcaster had 
too late made up his mind to re- 
inforce the now deserted position. 

A month had passed since then ; 
but as the Bhootanees were, fortu- 
nately for us, a rude hill people, 
ignorant of the arts of civilised 
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warfare, the camp had been unmo- 
lested, and its occupants had been 
quietly waiting for the troops now 
on their way to the front. 

On March 6, a wing of the zgth 
N.I. left Gowhatty, and on the fol- 
lowing day arrived at Runguah, 25 
miles off. Here they met a party 
of the 43rd, who greatly amused 
the Sikhs and Pathans by saying 
that the Bhootanees were magicians, 
whom no one could fight and live. 
When hit, they grew in size with 
each stroke, and became giants ; so 
they bid the Sikhs take warning 
by them, and, by running away 
without striking, prevent their ter- 
rible expansion. — 

On the gth they arrived at 
Koomreekhatta, and Dewangiri 
was first seen through telescopes, 
high up on the range of hills whose 
foot was some eight miles from the 
front of the camp. Along their 
base, at the mouth of every pass, a 
stockade had been constructed as a 
hold for the foraging parties which 
had, day by day, since our retreat, 
been hanging about the country, 
and carryingoff cattle and grain into 
the interior. The enemy showed on 
the following day that he knew 
more of our movements than we of 
his, by simultaneously burning these 
stockades and retiring to his second 
line of defence. 

The next few days were occupied 
inbuilding temporary hospitals, huts, 
&c., and laying out the camp on a 
better plan. General Tombs arrived, 
and reinforcements came in day by 
day. But as the 55th Foot could not 
join till the end of the month, no 
advance could be made till then; 
and to keep the present force in 
health in the fever-stricken swamp 
in which it was encamped was the 
most important consideration. So 
rum was ordered to be served out 
gratis to all native troops who 
would drink it—not few in number 
—and perhaps the liquor had some 
good effect in a sanitary point of 
view ; but socially, its result was 
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to make the men muddled and 
stupid. In addition to the rum, a 
small dose of quinine was daily 
served out as a prophylactic; and 
it was an odd sight to see long rows 
of men squatting, native fashion, on 
their haunches, while a compounder 
walked along the line and dropped 
a pill into each upturned mouth. 

Of all the passes leading to De- 
wangiri, that by Soubankhotta was 
the one, ceteris paribus, most favour- 
able to the advance of an attacking 
force, as it was believed to turn the 
right of the enemy’s position ; so, in 
the utter absence of detailed infor- 
mation as to the preparations made 
to receive us, the General decided 
on this route,and onthe 12th sent out 
an engineer to build a bastioned en- 
trenchment, with field hospitals and 
magazines, at the mouth of the pass, 
the working parties being daily 
covered by a strong armed company. 
The cavalry could discover no trace 
of an enemy; and it became evident 
that the Bhootanees were keeping 
themselves to their hills; so recon- 
noissances were made up the several 
passes, in which stockades were 
invariably found perched upon the 
hill-sides, and were taken with 
some little loss. 

But in the Soubankhotta Pass 
the case turned out differently. 
The enemy had abandoned three or 
four stockades near its mouth, and 
had retired to a position about four 
miles up the pass, whose width 
varied from about 300 to 12 feet, 
and which was bordered by high 
cliffs, everywhere precipitous, and 
in some places almost perpendicular. 
Wherever root-hold existed, trees of 
all kinds clothed the hill-sides ; and 
the bubbling river, the dark green 
in the shade, the gold on the sun- 
lit summit, made an exquisite pic- 
ture to a colour-loving eye, while 
the whole formed a detestable com- 
bination to the glance of an attack- 
ing soldier. 

The position of the stockade was 
admirably chosen, The river bed, 
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here narrowed to about 25 feet, 
was completely choked up for a 
length of 200 or 300 feet by an 
abattis some 15 feet high, formed 
by cutting trees on the cliffs on 
either side, and letting them roll 
down and interlace themselves. 
The only road was a narrow path- 
way on which but one man could 
advance at a time, and this was 
enfiladed by an outwork, and com- 
letely commanded by the fire of 
the whole place. The _hill-sides 
were covered with dense jungle ; 
and although a few men managed 
to climb up cat fashion, it was 
found absolutely impossible to turn, 
or indeed to get at the Bhootanees’ 
position. The only way, then, to 
assault the place was deliberately 
to force a path through the 
abattis under the whole fire of the 
enemy; and the loss in this case 
was so certain to be great, that it 
was deemed advisable not to make 
the attempt. The correctness of 
this judgment was proved after 
Dewangiri was taken, by the fact 
of a man spending 40 minutes in 
getting through the abattis, work- 
ing as hard as he could, in the full 
knowledge that the stockade was 
in our possession. 

The main walls of the different 
stockades varied little in structure. 
They generally consisted of a double 
framing of logs from 4 to 9 inches 
diameter, and from 12 to 15 feet 
high. These were fixed in the 
ground three or four feet apart, 
and the intervening space filled 
with earth or stones. A low ban- 
quette generally lined the interior, 
and above this were two rows of 
loop-holes, the one for kneeling, the 
other for standing marksmen ; while 
above these again ran a narrow 
platform, from which aim could be 
taken over the crest of the work. 
The Bhootanee weapons are many 
and various, and are probably very 
similar to those of the Briton of a 
thousand years ago, with the sole 
exception of the matchlock. This 
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they make of varying bore, and 
charge half-way up the barrel with 
five or six bullets, which they cast 
very well in small moulds of soap- 
stone. As archers, they are excel- 
lent marksmen, firing two light 
cane arrows at a time from a bow 
of bamboo, which they often hold 
with their feet; but far more un- 
comfortable missiles to the ears 
than either bullet or arrow are the 
large stones which they sling in 
great numbers whenever attacked. 
More than one man who had a 
lingering doubt as to how David 
killed Goliath was enlightened by 
the whir of a smooth stone out of 
the brook, slung with a force and 
accuracy of aim that constant prac- 
tice from childhood alone could 
give. 

In consequence of the strength 
of the defences of Soubankhotta, the 
General now resolved upon making 
his real advance by the Darunda 
Pass, while the works at the former 
place were still continued to induce 
the enemy to strengthen this point 
at the expense of the real point of 
attack; but during these few days 
of busy inactivity it was as much 
as the commissariat could do to 
keep the camp from starving. The 
only means of bringing stores from 
Gowhatty was by elephants, and at 
first there were so few of these that 
each day’s flour and rice had to be 
brought up by a train of elephants 
working double marches. The 
country having been devastated by 
the enemy, not a grain could be 
drawn from it, and officers and men 
had to rough it as best they could. 
One day, indeed, Soubankhotta saw 
a group of five officers standing 
with hungry eyes round the one 
wretched half-starved duck that 
was to serve for dinner, and draw- 
ing lots for its legs and wings; but 
the anticipated fast was turned into 
a true feast by the opportune ar- 
rival of a loaf of stale bread and a 
bag of small onions from some kind 
friend who understood the meaning 
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of practical charity. A few days 
afterwards, another officer joined 
the party with half a dozen pet 
white hens among his baggage. 
Of course these were claimed for 
the cooking-pot, but the ownerindig- 
nantly said that these were laying 
hens, and quoted the fable of the 
goose. After such a firm protest, 
one could hardly kill the fowls by 
accident; but an ingenious man, 
who would have made an admirable 
thief if properly trained, devised a 
better scheme for improving his 
breakfast. Catching one of the 
hens, he placed it under a basket in 
his tent as a decoy, while alongside 
of it he made a comfortable nest 
out of an old Bhootanee helmet and 
some hay—such a snug place that 
no hen with a heart could refuse to 
lay there. Going away, he watched 
the result. ‘Cluck,’ went the de- 
coy. ‘Cluck,’ answered her sister 
outside. Curiosity prevailed over 
fear, and she went in, laid her egg, 
and clucked herself away again, 
whilst the happy owner of the tent 
rushed triumphantly at his prize. 
Sport there was in abundance for 
those who could go out, and cared 
to risk fever by unnecessary expo- 
sure. One night a shot was heard 
at an outlying picket, and in an 
instant the camp was under arms, 
in expectation of an attack. It 
turned out, however, that the enemy 
was four-footed. The sentry de- 
clared that he had been charged by 
a tiger, and had fired at it in self- 
defence; but no tiger was to be 
seen, and the story seemed so im- 
probable that the man was utterly 
disbelieved. On the following morn- 
ing a tiger’s tracks were clearly 
seen, and on being followed up, the 
man-eater himself was found about 
half a mile off, with a broken fore- 
arm, and, after considerable trouble 
and some danger, was killed. Bears 
were as plentiful as jackals, and 
buffalo and rhinoceros might be seen 
for the looking. Two of the latter 
gentry used to walk about Koom- 
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reekhatta camp with calm ugli- 
ness, until frightened away by the 
discordant din of an embryo regi- 
mental band. 

At Koomreekhatta preparations 
went on busily for the advance. 
The commissariat were slinging 
large hollow joints of bamboo on 
the backs of restive ponies, who 
were to be the water-carriers. The 
engineers were trying to make ele- 
phants look like giant porcupines, 
by contriving different plans of 
packing shovels and pickaxes on 
their patient sides. Every beast 
that was fit for work was required 
for the conveyance of public stores, 
and no carriage could be spared for 
private baggage, so that everyone 
was to carry what he wanted on his 
own back. The prospects of tem- 
porary starvation were therefore 
considerable to most people: but it 
was indignantly rumoured that one 
curious person, peering about in 
the hallowed precincts of the En- 
gineer Park, saw a box marked 
prominently — 


‘Spike Nalins, 
No. 27,’ 


the contentsof which looked remark- 
ably like bottles; and also a sand- 
bag whose open mouth showed a tin 
labelled ‘Oxford Sausages.’ But 
perhaps these were necessary en- 
gineer stores. 

On the night of the 31st of March, 
few men had any sleep. The moun- 
tain-train guns and mortars, the 
reserve small-arm ammunition, the 
engineer stores, had all to be packed 
on their proper elephants, some of 
which, of course, had run away and 
had to be hunted up by refractory 
mahouts, whom it took some hours 
to coerce into obedience. At 2 
A.M., however, the advanced guard, 
some 800 strong, started for the 
foot of the hills, under the command 
of Colonel Richardson, C.B. The 
mouth of the Darunda Pass was 
reached about dawn, and the column 
was re-formed for the advance. 
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The first two miles of the ravine 
were comparatively open. True, 
the cliffs on either hand were lofty 
and almost unscalable, but the 
boulder bed itself was not less than 
a hundred yards in width. After 
this, the pass narrowed to about 
fifty feet, the river Darunda, at that 
time of the year knee-deep and 
twenty feet wide, wandering about 
from bank to bank, and obliging 
everyone to cross and re-cross it 
constantly. About three and a-half 
miles had been traversed without 
resistance, when the leading files, as 
they turned a corner, were greeted 
with half a dozen shots, and a couple 
of stockades appeared close at 
hand, enfilading the pass from a 
height of about fifty feet. The 
ravine, as usual, was choked up with 
abattis, and the whole ground, even 
under water, was studded with short 
sharp-pointed pieces of bamboo 
hardened in fire, which were capable 
of giving a very ugly wound to the 
feet when bare or protected only 
hy thin leather. 

The sappers cleared away some 
of the abattis with their axes, and 
the mountain-train gunners brought 
up their elephants and got the 
howitzers into action. It was soon 
evident, however, that the enemy 
did not mean to make a stand here, 
for his fire ceased after he had re- 
ceived a few shells; and the storm- 
ing party found that they might 


have saved their breath and not 
rushed ’ the place, for it was 
utterly deserted. Leaving here a 


hundred men as a guard, and also 
a fatigue-party to clear away the 
abattis for those who were to follow, 
the rest of the column went on for 
nearly three miles more, when the 
haltwas sounded, as intelligence ee 
been received of the existence of « 

strong stockade in front. Ricks 
sacks were opened, and each man 
made as hearty a dinner as he could. 
Rumour for once showed herself to 
be true ; and the spike nails turned 
out to be beer, some of which had 
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been lost in the carriage, to the 


marked disappointment of the 
scientific and provident owners, 
who immediately prevented any 


further breakage by drinking the 
remainder. 

After half an hour’s rest, part of 
the column set to work to climb up 
the face of the hill on its left by 
means of projecting roots and 
branches, and at length reached the 
top sorely outof breath. Turning to 
the right for afew hundred yar ds. it 
completely commanded the position 
of the next stockade, which was 
found in flames, probably on account 
of its not having been completed. 
Behind it, the path lay up the back- 
bone of another long and very steep 
hill; anda reconnoitring party push- 
ing up this, suddenly emerged from 
dense jungleinto open ground, in full 
view of Dewangiri, which stood out 
clearly against the evening sky. 

Whilst sand-bags and tools were 
being brought up to intrench the 
camp for the night, all glasses were 


turned to survey the place. First, 
straight in front, stood a large 
square stockade, on the highest 


point of the range, and up to its 
site ran along steep spur. There 
was evidently ground between us 
and it into which its fire could not 
plunge; for advanced stone breast- 
works had been made for this pur- 
pose. On our right front, and more 
retired, we could see a stone build- 
ing enclosed by stockade work, and 
also a smaller stockade. On our 
left hand, the ground sloped down 
from the first-named height for 
about three hundred yards towards 
some magnificent trees ; and a hun- 
dred yards beyond them was another 
stockade. Behind this, could we 
but see it, lay the Rajah’ s palace, 
on the further slope of the hill; but 
yet more to the left the ground rose 
again, crowned by two other log 
forts, one of which encircled a 
small stone temple. In fact, the 
hill bristled with stockades; and 
the Bhootanees had evidently taken 
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great pains in fortifying the place. 
They seemed tolerably confident, 
too ; for no sooner did they see our 
picket posted than a great number 
of them collected along the whole 
crest of the hill, and set up a series 
of discordant howls and defiant 
shouts. 


Five minutes decided the plan of 


attack for next day, and Gen. Tombs 
began his arrangements. Captain 


Macdonell to command a party of 


the 29th and the armed police, and, 
by making a long détour, turn the 
enemy’s left. The howitzers and 
mortars to shell the great stockade 
and its flankers. Part of the 55th 
(including the best shooting com- 
pany in India), the i2th Kelat-i- 
Ghilzie Regiment, and the zgth 
Punjabees, to skirmish and keep 
down the musketry fire of the 
place. A party of ‘the two latter 
regiments to storm the great stock- 
ze upon Captain Macdonell’s party 
appearing on the hill. The sappers 
to be everywhere, making them- 
selves generally useful: and finally, 
the rest of the force to hold itself 
in reserve between the sand-bag 
battery and the stockades. 

About 7 o'clock on the following 
morning, the head of the main 
body, under Colonel Hume, made 
its appearance—another bs vttery of 
mountain artillery, the 43rd, 44th, 
and the remainder of the 55th 
Foot, 12th, and zgth, vinstdhine 
into a long column in the narrow 
pass. Immediately the whole force 
moved to the front. The sappers 
cleared the ground, and the guns 
were brought into action, while the 
skirmishers spread out like a fan. 
Half a dozen shots bade the enemy 
get into his forts; which he did in 
haste, and began to blaze away 
with large bullets and small, while 
his loopholes did not afford much 
aim to our marksmen. The 55th 
skirmished beautifully, each man 
taking cool and deliberate aim, and 
the loopholes were afterwards 
found to be scored about like the 
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centre of a Wimbledon target. 
They certainly got on better than 
the guns. ‘This won’t do—take 
your guns more to the front.’ 
More to the front they went, but 
54-inch mortars and light metal 
12-pounder howitzers are uncertain 
things at the best of times, and the 
shells burst wildly, or did not burst 
at all. 

As the floating corks of a mack- 
erel net, spread widely out in a 
half-circle, converge more and more 
as they are hauled to the landing- 
place on shove, so the skirmishers 
gradually drew nearer and nearer 
to the doomed stockade. As had 
been thought, the spur was suffi- 
ciently steep to afford cover for the 
formation of a storming party, and 
some of the 12th and 2gth got to- 
gether under an abandoned stone 
breastwork a short distance from 
the place. Suddenly—vrather sooner 
than it was expected—the flanking 
party was seen on our right. ‘ Now 
then—go along ;’ and the answer 
was one glorious Sikh yell, and a 
rush, a dash, a race. Counter 
shouts, volleys of musketry, arrows 
and stones in whistling clouds, an- 
swered the cheer, but could not 
check the storm. Lieutenants 
Beddy and Chatterton, both blood- 
stained from stone hits, led the 
zgth round the work, searching for 
agate. But gate there was none; 
the Bhootanees had blocked up the 
opening with loose stones. ‘There 
was no time to send for ladders 
then, nor were ladders wanted; for 
before they were thought of, Captain 
Trevor, the commanding engineer, 
climbed up the corner of the stock- 
ade hand over hand, closely fol- 
lowed by Lieutenant Dundas and 
some others, and in spite of sword, 
and stone, and spear, they cleared 
a space with their revolvers, while 
others had time to join them and 
make our hold certain. 

In a few minutes Dewangiri was 
ours, and the Penlow of Tongsoo, 
who commanded in person, well 
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knew it. He had taken good care 
to keep out of the great stockade, 
and had left his lieutenant, the 
Dyigur Penlow, with his men, to 
defend it and die. So when he saw 
that the key of the position was in 
our hands, he set the example of 
retreat, and from every stockade 
the enemy dived down the hill-side 
into the jungle, where he could 
neither be seen nor followed up. 
His numbers could only be guessed. 
According to our prisoners’ account, 
the number of fighting men was 
hetween 6,000 and 7,000, of whom 
2,000 had been held in reserve by 
the Tongsoo Penlow, near the 
Rajah’s house, to take our force in 
flank in case of any hesitation oc- 
curring in the advance of our 
assaulting party; but it is impossible 
to say whether these numbers are 
accurate or not. At all events, the 
Bhootanees left upwards of 200 dead 
on the field, and probably as many 
more died of their wounds in the 
jungle on the hill-side, which ra- 
pidly became an unapproachable 
open grave, 


THE SKETCHER 


)" the many thousands who with 
( true moutonniére pertinacity 
follow the herd of tourists Rhine- 
wards, how few turn aside to ex- 
plore the Eifel country. Indeed we 
may even venture to assert that the 
very existence of this most interest- 
ing district is terra incognita to the 
majority of our countrymen. This 
is not however altogether surpris- 
ing, for the iron horse has not pene- 
trated it, nor indeed is it likely that 
it ever will, And yet the Eifel is 
very accessible to those willing to 
undergo a little roughing. Open a 
map of Germany—cast your eye at 
the course of the Rhine between 
Coblentz and Bonn, and at that of 
the Moselle between the former town 
and Tréves :—draw a line between 
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Three days afterwards the hill 
knew itself no more. Its celebrated 
trees were destroyed, its many 
temples pulled down, its Rajah’s 
palace blown up, and its stockades 
burned. Dewangiri was ours; the 
work and excitement was at an 
end; and the dreary monotony of a 
fight for life in a deadly country 
was all that the field force had to 
look forward to for the ensuing 
months of heat and steam. During 
the past few weeks everything had 
been successful, the casualties few. 
What were a hundred and odd men 
killed and wounded to the hun- 
dreds that were to die of cholera, 
of fever, of sun, in the pestiferous 
marshes of the Dooars—to the 
other hundreds who were to live 
only to crawl to their homes, and 
drag out a wretched year or two of 
painful existence, in constant sick- 
ness’ And as now, at the close of 
the rainy season, the havoc of 
disease and death has exceeded even 
the most melancholy forebodings, 
the sorrowful story had better be 
left untold. 


IN THE EIFEL. 
Tréves and Bonn, and the triangular 
space included is the Eifel country. 
In remote time, nearly the whole of 
thisareawastheseat of tierce volcanic 
agency. So fierce and terrific, that 
the earth-throes have seared and fis- 
sured the land, which is, for the most 
part, tossed wildly about like billows 
suddenly arrested in their motion. 
Craters, mighty lava streams, vast 
beds of scoriz, and gigantic basaltic 
pillars are common, and so fresh 
are the evidences of volcanic action, 
that you imagine the fires have 
been but recently quenched which 
roared through the now yawning 
voids. Other districts in Europe 
may have been visited by more ex- 
tensive volcanoes, but none. have 
suffered more generally from the 
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fabulous earth-shaking sovereign 
Ennosigoeus than the Eifel. Indeed 
this district, there is every reason to 
believe, must once have resembled 
those regions in Central and South 
America where the great chain of 
voleanic cones is. situated, and 
where the inhabitants no more think 
of counting earthquakes or voleanic 
eruptions, than we do of 
showers of rain. 

The eruptions in the Eifel, with 
few exceptions, broke through the 
slate formation of the Ardennes, and 
through masses of limestone strata 
overlying the slate, producing in 
many localities crater lakes, locally 
known as Maars. Thus there are 
few districts near Eneland where 
the effects of the mysterious phe- 
nomena accompanying volcanic 
agency can be better studied than 
in the Kifel. 

You may enter the district from 
the Rhineat Bonn, from Spa, orfrom 
the Moselle. With no impediment 
beyond my knapsack, sketching 
book, and fishing rod, I proceeded by 
the Luxemburg Railway to Tréves, 
took the steamer down the Moselle 
to Berneastel, and crossing the 
river, walked up the valley of the 
Lieser to Wittlich. <A charming 
walk, for the most part in the 
shadow of richwalnut-trees, beneath 
which, near the villages, children 
were hunting for fallen nuts. Was 
it not Coleridge who said, how in- 
imitably graceful children are before 
they learn to dance ?—and I have 
often thought when contemplat- 
ing the free motions of peasant 
children, when engaged in pastime, 
that they alone display that natural 
liberty of action which dancing- 
masters in vain try to teach. 

At Wittlich, you are fairly in the 
Kifel. It was at the close of 
broiling day in August that I 
arrived at the ‘ Post,’ in that small 
town, kept by Carl Doeler, who 
to his business as landlord super- 
adds that of Postmaster and Burge- 
meister. Unprepossessing proba bly 
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to the carriage-borne traveller, who 
would immediately contrast it with 
the luxurious hotels of the Rhine; 
but to me it appeared radiant 
with many comforts which were 
happily realised. A miidchen re- 
sponded liberally to my request for 
hot water, and havi ing performed 
most refreshing ablutions, I went 
in quest of the Burgemeister. You 
will do well to remember that mine 
hosts in the Eifel are generally no 
7 innkeepers, condescending 
rather to keep an inn than looking 
to the inns tokeep them. In many 
cases, well-to-do farmers, fre quently 
postmasters, and always consider- 
ing themselves on an equality with 
the traveller, who is treated more as 
« friend dropping in to share the 
family meal, than as a customer. 
Unhappily for those not skilled in 
German and German patois, said 
hosts are profoundly ignorant of 
any language but their own very 
uncouth jargon. For French they 
have the same contempt as they 
profess to have for Frenchmen, and 
thus this language will be next to 
useless to you in the Eifel. 
Burgemeister Doeler is a jovial 
landlord, and though my German 
and his were very much like those 
curious lines known to mathema- 
ticians as the asymptotes, which 
continually approximate but never 
meet, yet [ contrived to make him 
understand my wants and wishes. 
The result was an excellent supper, 
the piece de résistance being roasted 
‘wild schwein,’ and that [ might 
not bescepticalas to the authenticity 
of the animal, [was conducted to the 
kitchen to see the boar that fur- 
nished my dish. It was a portly 
animal, not too fat, but, as Elia says 
in his delightful Essay on Roast 
Pig, possessing a tender blossoming 
of fat which blended and ran into 
the lean, forming one ambrosian re- 
sult. And had Elia feasted on 
tender boar, he would, I think, have 
promoted it rice sucking pig, 
and pronounced it to be the true 
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princeps obsoniorum. Truly the 
strong man may fatten on him.* I 
may state that the Hifel abounds in 
wild boars. So numerous indeed 
are they, that the peasants are de- 
sirous that they should be thinned, 
for they are very destructive to 
their crops. In almost all villages 
you will find a peasant Jager who 
will act as guide to the haunts of 


the boars in the neighbouring 
woods. You must be provided, 
however, with stout garments, 


leather is the best material, other- 
wise, however well clad you may 
enter the woods, the probability is 
that you will emerge from them in 
tatters. 

For the boars lie generally in the 
strongest holds of thorns and thick 
bushes, from which it is often ex- 
tremely difficult to dislodge them. 
lt is worthy of note that the old 
superstition respecting the burning 
power of a boar’s tusks when the 
animal is furious, is believed in some 
parts of the Eifel. Formerly this 
belief was very general. A curious 
old work on _ boar-hunting, after 
setting forth how you are to hunt 
and kill the animal, declares that 
should the boar die enraged his 
tusks will burn flesh like hot iron: 
‘nay huntsmen have even tried the 
heat of these weapons by laying hairs 
on them as soon as he was dead, and 
the hairs have shrivelled up as if 
they had been thrown on a fire!’ 

Over a bottle of excellent Moselle 
which I drank with the assistance 
of mine host, I learned that the 
King of Prussia is very unpopular 
in the Eifel, nor is this surprising, 
when throughout the district all the 
civil appointments under Govern- 
ment are bestowed on military 
officers already enjoying pensions, 
and who, from great age, are fre- 
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quently unable to fulfil their duties, 
Emigration is very general through- 
out the Eifel; and many peasants 
have poured out their life-blood in 
the late sanguinary wars in North 
America. 

A good night’s rest, not however 
accomplished without considerable 
difficulty,—for the box beds in the 
Kifel are singularly short—rested 
me, and after an early breakfast J 
set out for Manderscheid, sixteen 
miles from Wittlich. 

The road, unfortunately 
pedestrian, soon parts company from 
the river, for, all pedestrian 
tourists know, a river, particularly 
when making sweet music as it 
flows, is charming companionship. 
Being, however, able to play with 
my time, I determined on following 
the stream for some distance in 
order to test the truth of the land- 
lord’s statement to the effect that 
trout tenant the waters. Accord- 
ingly, [ put up my rod at a very 
promising run, and selecting a likely 

vast of flies, tried my luck. But 
how seldom are sporting expecta- 
tions realised, at least when you are 
shooting or fishing where land and 
water are not preserved. The river 
certainly had a very trouty appear- 
ance; but instead of trout it teemed 
with dace, which, at every cast, rose 
at my flies with an eagerness that 
made it apparent they were on short 
allowance; and this must have been 
the case, for they were in countless 
multitudes far outnumbering the 
ephemere above them. Now, dace 
fishing to the Cockney is, I have no 
doubt, agreeable amusement ; more 
than one work on angling that I 
possess dwells lovingly on it; but I 
never could discover any enjoyment 
in the sport, so having tried various 
flies and not seen a single trout, I 
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* The classical scholar will remember how exalted a place the wild boar held in the 


estimation of that nation of gastronomes, the ancient Romans. 
the young boar by dressing and serving him whole. 


3ut they ag honoured 
In this condition the dish, which 


was heralded by the sound of flutes, was called Animal propter convivia natum, and 


Porcus Trajanus, when stuffed with delicacies, 
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gave up the attempt and went on 
my way. 

We are journeying north, ascend- 
ing continually, the country becom- 
ing wilder as we get deeper into the 
Eifel. No vines now; we are too 
high for these; and in place of 
walnut-trees, we walk beneath beech 
and firs. En route, I came upon 
droves of swine under the care of 
youths who, provided with a horn 
and a whip,kept their porcine flocks 
in order. But indeed they seemed 
to have no desire to wander, the 
majority lying entombed in muddy 
places, their snouts alone projecting 
from the mud. They were all 
miserably thin, differmg greatly in 
this respect from their fine breth- 
ren of the forests, which, during 
autumn, are invariably in good con- 
dition. Deep defiles now divided 
the plateaux, from which rose many 
cone-shaped elevations, all volcano- 
born. The villages, few in number, 
are chiefly remarkable for their 
squalidness and dirt, which cer- 
tainly, at least according to our 
ideas, is not in the right place. For 
in close vicinity to every door were 
large heaps of very offensive manure. 
The wealth of the inhabitants may 
indeed be 
these repulsive and foul-smelling 
masses of corruption,—incense, how- 
ever, we must presume, to the 
owners, who see in these manure 
heaps heavy corn crops and profit- 
able returns. 

When the villages are situated in 


hollows—some occupy the bowels of 


craters—I observed incipient goitres, 
and in a few instances the disease 
was highly developed ; whereas in 
the upland villages no peasants 
‘seemed affected by it. The houses 
in all the Eifel villages are generally 
built of mud in a very primitive 
fashion, but in almost all cases the 
doors are covered with carvings, 
often of a very elaborate nature. 
‘I like,’ said Coleridge, on 
his rambles, 
views, for such 
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punctuation of a tour.’ The Eifel 
has many such punctuations ; but, 
as Sterne says, where would be the 
valleys, where Nature spreads so 
many tables of entertainment, if 
mountains did not exist? Variety 
is one of the great charms of the 
Eifel, and though the plateaux are 
barren enough, the defiles and 
valleys are of exquisite sylvan 
beauty. 

At length Manderscheid appeared, 
peeping over the crest of the steep, 
and in a few minutes I came to rest 
in the ‘ Post,’ not in an easy chair, 
but after a long walk on a hot day, 
wood chairs are very comfortable. 
The host, though no Burgemeister, is 
master of other possessions besides 
his inn, and to showhis independence 
sat beside me smoking a long pipe, 
which I greatly wished had con- 
tained better tobacco than that with 
which it was charged. My request 
for refreshment was presently met 
by a table d’héte supper being served 
by the landlord and his daughte r, 
the partakers being the clerk in the 
post-office, the landlord, and myself, 
—an abundant meal, consisting of 
trout, pike, veal, wild boar, and de- 
licious potatoes. With trout and 
boar who could repine? Both were 
excellent; and so was a bottle of 
Moselle, costing, as my note-book 
informs me, only tenpence. More 
smoking of more bad tobacco drove 
me to my room as soon as supper 
was over, where | passed — 
into dreamland, beneath the effici 
of numerous saints which were sus- 
pended above my head. 

You may be sure that I had not 
partaken of the trout at supper 
withont making special inquiries 
respecting them. ‘The information 
I received led me to rise early in 
order to fish the stream flowing 
through the glen. On my way to 
it, by a path through the woods, 
| came upon an enormous tawny 
owl, which stared at me out of 
its great yellow eyes with as much 
surprise as I felt. The bird, indeed, 
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seemed as if it had spent a dissipated 
night, and was so sluggish and in- 
active that it allowed me almost to 
touch it before it spread its great 
wings and flew into the woods. 
Lovely, most lovely, is the valley, 
or rather defile, crowned by Mander- 
scheid on the one side, and the 
ruined castles on the other. Lichen- 
clad rocks, verdant slopes and hang- 
ing woods, are here in happy com- 
bination, and so beautiful was the 
scenery that I could not resist 
making a couple of sketches before 
putting up my rod. My artistic 
zeal was fatal to my success, or 
rather caused the latter to be ex- 
tremely limited. I had caught a 
brace of very dainty trout in a pool 
heneath the castle, and expected to 
capture a dish, when an army 
villagers came rushing down the 
steep, bearing poles and baskets, 
ropes and nets. Their purpose was 
soon apparent. They had come to 
net the river, and in a few minutes 
they had hauled out as many trout 
as would have satisfied any ordinary 
angler as the result of a day’s fish- 
ing. Several were upwards of one 
pound in weight, and a few even 
heavier. My fishing being thus 
marred, I restored my rod to its 
bag, and spent the morning explor- 
ing the castles. The highest is the 
Stamimhuus of the Counts of Man- 
derscheid, an ancient family, who 
figure prominently among the 
warrior knights of the Eifel. Fail 
not to ascend the shattered tower 
of this picturesque pile ; the views 
from it are far finer than from the 
majority of the Rhine castles. 
Butthegreatlions of Manderscheid 
are the Mosenberg, a _ volcanic 
mountain, and the contiguous 
Meerfeld-Maar, about four miles 
from Manderscheid. There isa bad 
carriage road to the base of the 
mountain, but I made straight to 
it across the treeless fields and 
heaths. ‘Unquestionably,’ says 
Mr. Scrope, in his very instructive 
work on volcanoes, ‘the Mosenberg 
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is by far the most interesting vol- 
canic vent among the group of ex- 
tinct volcanoes in the Hifel.’ It is 
1847 feet high ; the summit consists 
of a cone composed of the accumu- 
lated ejections of four craters which 
remain extremely distinct. The 
two northern are indeed almost per- 
fect. The third has been broken 
down on the south-east side by a 
current of lava, which descended 
the. mountain in a vast flood three 
quarters of a mile broad, and in 
some places one hundred feet deep. 
It is, on a hot day in August, a 
melting climb to the top of the 
Mosenberg, but you are well re- 
warded by the grand panorama 
from the summit. The eye ranges 
over a multitude of heights, the 
entire country presenting the ap- 
pearance of mighty billows, and so 
indeed they are—earth-waves, set 
in motion by subterranean forces 
which made the earth heave, turn- 
ing plains into hills. At the 
Mosenberg, the forces must have 
been tremendous, as the four craters 
testify. The mountain consists of 
greywacké, slate, and sandstone. 
The lava has enveloped great masses 
of half fused fragments of these 
substances, which seem as if they 
had but yesterday been subjected to 
heat. Indecd the entire district is 
half fused,and you will do well to be 
stoutly shod when exploring it. And 
should you be accompanied by ladies, 
let them wear thick Balmorals. 

Although from the summit of the 
Mosenberg the Maarfelder Maar 
seems benet ath you, it is upwards 
of a mile from the base of the moun- 
tain. This very interesting cir- 
cular crater is nearly a mile in 
diameter. The water, which occu- 
pies about one-third of its super- 
ficial extent, is six hundred feet 
deep in the centre. Huge pike, 
according to the landlord at Man- 
dersche id, inhabit its gloomy waters, 
and if you care to fish for them he 
will give you permission, as the lake 
belongs to him, 
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You cannot stand on the marge 
of these crater lakes and peer into 
their clear depths without being 
stirred with strange thoughts. For, 
where all is now at rest, the ground 
heaved and rocked, and the. peace- 
ful waters sleep calmly in the lap 
of former fires. Sleep, too, in a!l 
probability, within a very short dis- 
tance of fires that still rage with 
such intensity that the rocks would 
melt beneath their influence like 
wax in a flame. 

It might be supposed that the 
veins or fissures through which the 
fires came hissing up, would act as 
channels to carry off the rain-water, 
but geology informs us that the 
craters, now filled with lakes, emit- 
ted trachytic lava, which, being 
broken up and shattered, formed a 
clayey lining, impermeable to water. 
But many crater lakes are fed by 
springs as well as rain, and thus 
the process of evaporation is con- 
tinually compensated for, even du- 
ring long seasons of drought, by 
subterranean supplies. And all 
through the Eifel the tourist is 
blessed by copious springs, which 
well out, even at great elevations, 
from the sides of volcanic moun- 
tains. 

The following day I walked to 
Gillenfeld. My inquiries respect- 
ing the distance elicited various 
answers, some declaring it to be 
five stunden, others six, seven, and 
eight—each stunde being equal to 
three miles. These discrepancies, 
common throughout the Eifel, are 
not so surprising as they may seem, 
for the bridle-roads and paths have 
a wonderful inclination to follow 
the irregularities of the country, 
which are often distressingly great 
to the tired pedestrian; and no- 
where in the Eifel is the land so 
furrowed by deep gorges and defiles 
than between Manderscheid and 
Gillenfeld ; nor is the ‘ fussweg’ easy 
to find, for in many localities it 
is almost imperceptible. However, 
I was rarely long at a loss, for pea- 
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sants were in the fields reaping 
their golden corn crops, and along 
the rough roads creaked and groaned 
heavy carts, laden with corn, drawn 
by sleek grey oxen. All the peo- 
ple were courteous to the lone 
tourist, and often in their excess of 
kindness to make my way clear per- 
plexed me by directions of a very 
complicated nature. Walking lei- 
surely, and resting not unfreque ntly 
under the shade of beech-trees, | 
was eight hours en route. Midway 
I came upon a gem of a crater lake, 
quivering in the noontide sun like 
turquoise—a tiny mere in whose 
cold \waters I bathed, and went on 
my way like a giant refreshed. 

I cannot accord much praise to 
the inn at Gillenfeld, though 1 was 
right glad to find myself under its 
roof, ~ However, a tired traveller is 
not fastidious, and though no wild 
schwein smoked on the board, I was 
regaled with a dish of delicious 
perch, and a bottle of excellent 
Rhenish. The price of the latter was 
fifteen groschen; for such a flask 
at an hotel on . Rhine you would 
be charged at least one thaler. 
But, happily, “the Kifel landlords 
are ignorant of the art of bill-mak- 
ing, and have still as great a horror 
of adulterating wine as Martial ex- 
presses in the severe lines— 

Seelus est jugulare Falernum, 

Et dare Campano toxica seva mero. 
What induced me to go to Gillen- 
feld ? you may ask, This—that near 
it is the most beautiful crater lake 
in the Kifel, the Pulvermaar, which 
you should on no account omit 
visiting. It is cradled amidst hills 
about a mile above Gillenfeld. The 
path lies across fields, ascending 
continually until you reach the edge 
of the crater. The sides, which 
slope at an angle of 45 degr ees, are 
clothed by beech- trees, which grow 
to within ten feet of the water, 
leaving space for a strip of frag- 
mentary scorie which girds the 
lake. This is nearly circular, about 
half-a-mile in diameter, and of steel- 
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blue hue. The peasants, of course, 
affirm that it is unfathomable, and 
that, like the dark lake at Glen- 
dalough, no bird warbles over it. 
Practical experiments prove the 
lake to be 365 feet deep in the 
centre, and I can affirm that though 
I did not hear “+ warbling over 
it, I witnessed a falcon pursuing 
his screaming ie. 

The exquisite hue of this great 
crater lake ; its remarkable circular 
form—-the dark woods lining the 
steep sides, and the almost awful 
stillness of the scene, were very im- 
pressive, and save the swooping 
falcon, and gorgeous robed dragon- 
flies darting amidst the sedges fring- 
ing the lake, all was still. ‘ Navell’d 
in the woody hills,’ it seems as if no 
storms could assail it, and it wears 
upon its face 


A deep cold settled aspect nought can shake. 


Remembering gratefully the fine 
dish of perch set t before me at Gillen- 
feld, and learning that they had been 
caught in the lake, 1 had brought 
my rod with me, for, although 
unprovided with trolling tackle, I 
knew that perch are not insen- 
sible to the charms of a fat red fly. 
So | put up two attractive lures, in 
the form of orange and cinnamon 
flies, counterfeits of Cryptis and 
Phryganea insects on the water. 
The reeds fringing the lake were so 
thick that [ had to wade in order to 
cast my flies beyond them. But my 
watery peregrinations were very 
limited, for at the uniform distance 
of five feet from the edge of the 
lake, the banks shelved so perpen- 
dicularly that it made me almost 
giddy to look down into the water 
abyss. 

A slight curl on the lake fa- 
voured me, and I soon captured a 
beauty, for a fine perch, fresh from 
his water caves, with his fan-like 
fins, and radiant with gold and 
orange hues, is a lovely creature. 
Encouraged by my success I con- 
tinued fishing, and the result was 
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nineteen perch, a few of which ave- 
raged a pound, and four roach. [ am 
thus particular for the sake of bro- 
ther Waltonians, who always desire 
to know the contents of the basket. 
Had I possessed trolling bait, or even 
the often deadly spoon, I probably 
should have done better. J certainly 
saw some perch which had every 
appearance of being patriarchs. Do 
not expect trout in these meres, for 
there are none. 

It was Shelley, you may remem- 
ber, who when he came upon a 
lovely scene was for spending the 
rest of his days gazing at it. Now, 
I do not say that I should care to 
live entirely on the shores of the 
Pulvermaar, but 1 am confident that 
if some enterprising Burgemeister 
were to erect a snug hotel amidst 
the beech woods, laying out the 
space between inn and lake in 
pleasant gardens; and put half 
dozen boats on the lake, 1 for one 
would be right willing to abide with 
him for many a long summer’s day. 
But the Pulvermaar is as Nature 
has made it, and the time is very 
distant when its repose will be 
broken by an inn flowing over with 
summer tourists. 

The sun was so intent on running 
a fiery course on the following day, 
that I determined on journeying by 
the mail. But to carry this out | 
had to walk to Liitzerath, six miles 
from Gillenfeld, and though | 
started early I was half roasted on 


my arrival. My walk led me 
through Strétzbusch, a_ village 


lying in the bowl of an ancient 
crater, which it fills much as a shell 
fills a mortar, and out of which you 
fancy it might be fired with pro- 
digious effect. 

While waiting for the mail coach 
at the inn at Liitzerath I drank a 
bottle of wine with the landlord’s 
son, a youth of considerable in- 
formation, which he imparted in 
very fair French. Here again I 
heard that much disaffection exists 
among the peasantry, who have no 
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love for their king, and would 


gladly welcome another sovereign of 


milder rule and more liberal views. 
At noon the mail drove up with 
only two passengers, so I obtained 
a place for Mayen, where I arrived 
at six in the evening. This is a 
curious old town, girded still by its 
ancient walls, and many watch- 
towers. Ofcourse it boasts a castle, 
half of which is charming in an 
artistic point of view, for it is in 
ruins, but of the other half, which 
does duty as a brewhouse, the less 
said the better. The town however 
abounds with sketching subjects, 
which can only be sketched with 
difficulty—at least such is my ex- 
perience, for ruder or more curious 
boys than those of Mayen I never 
saw, excepting Spanish urchins. 
They surrounded me in such num- 
bers that I was at length obliged 
to close my sketch-book and beat a 
retreat, carrying with me to my 
hotel a long tail of the disappointed 
youngsters. A tourist at Mayen is, 
[ apprehend, a very rare bird, for 
the landlord, after waiting on me at 
supper, sat opposite to me and 
scarcely took his eyes from me 
while I remained in the salon. 
Had he been an entertaining Boni- 
face I should have borne the inquisi- 
tive inspection very philosophically, 
but he was dullness personified, or 
if he carried knowledge, certainly 
did not impart any. Failing to ex- 
tract the slightest information from 
him, I went in despair to the clerks 
at the post-office. From them I 
obtained the requisite directions,and 
shouldering my knapsack early in the 
morning, took the road to Mendig. 


This led me up the valley of 


the Nette, charmingly wooded and 
watered by a stream, which would 
be lovely‘and trouty were its lustre 
not dimmed by the refuse of the 
silver mines. The great feature 
of this valley is the castle of Bur- 
resheim, a grand feudal pile under 
the Hoch Simmer volcanic moun- 
tains. The castle, by some strange 
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chance, has escaped the revolu- 
tionary ruin. Finding the outer 
gate open, | made my way through 
a@ passage cut in the rock, which 
wound upwards until I emerged 
into a court-yard. My presence 


was immediately proclaimed by half 


a dozen grand hounds, which barked 
furiously, and looked as if the "V 
would have bitten as well as barked 
had they been at liberty. The court 
was surrounded by piles of fantas- 
tic buildings, tourelles, and gables, 
towers, square and round, galleries 
and richly stuccoed walls pierced 
by windows of all s shapes, set in 
frames of great beauty. But before 
[ had time to study the quaint 
interior, a domestic accosted me, 
stating that he was charged by his 
master to show me the apartments 
if I felt disposed to visit them. | 
accepted the offer gladly, and enter- 
ing a side door, flanked by rich 
armorial shields, was ushered into a 
hall filled with all manner of ancient 
furniture, and containing a gigantic 
fire-place, reaching to the ceiling. 


From this I passed into a suite of 


rooms, the walls hung with stamped 
leather and tapestry, filled with 
richly carved cabinets, Venetian mir- 
rors, cups, goblets, curious paintings, 
in short, a very museum of antiqui- 
ties, which, were they on view, would 
fill Christie’s rooms for weeks with 
covetous virtuosi. Moving on from 
room to room, [ became bewildered 
by the multitude of curious and beau- 
tiful objects, and came at last to the 
conclusion that the lords of Burres- 
heim must be as fond of variety in 
their habitations as was the great 
king Ahasuerus, whose palace was 
so replete with varied furniture that 
even his drinking vessels were 
diverse one from another. 

Having made a sketch of the in- 
terior of the court-yard, I resumed 
my walk, still ascending the valley 
until I came to the fountain head 
of the stream watering it. Then, 


plunging into a dense forest, | 
followed a path leading to Mendig, 
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and crossing some wild hills, arrived 
at the abbey of Laach as the evening 
fell. 

Lovely, most lovely, is this lake, on 
the shore of which Henry IL. 
Laach, first Count Palatine of the 


Rhine, erected the princely abbey of 


Laach. ‘ Tout ce qui sort des mains 
du Créateur est au mieux, et tout ce 
que touche la main de Vhomme dé- 
génere, 
romantic Rousseau, who mourned 
when a new building was erected on 
his idolised lake Leman; but even the 
most fastidious lover of nature could 
not regard the abbey of Laach as 
marring the scenery amidst which it 
isset. The entire edifice is in happy 
keeping with it, and the modest 
little inn within the abbey walls, 
having once been a 
the abbey, does not 
eye. 

The fortunes of Laach are once 
more in the ascendant. Originally 
a rich Benedictine convent, its 
wealth 
special spoliation by the French 
revolutionary iconoclasts. The 
monastery, lake, and surrounding 
woods, were sold for 4,000/. to a 
private individual, the _ stately 
church was closed, and the bells in 
the lofty towers became silent. Re- 
cently, however, the Jesuits have 
acquired posse ssion of the abbey, 
and at the time of my visit, great 
activity prevailed throughout the 
buildings. Workmen of all descrip- 
tions were employed in restoring the 
vast pile, and several pauwvres fréres 
were engaged in sculpturing stones. 
The church only requires ecclesias- 
tical fittings to enable it to be re- 
opened ; so that before long the 
tourist arriving at Laach will doubt- 
less hear the bells ringing out again 
from the abbey towers. There are 
now about eighty Jesuits at Laach, 
and the number, | was informed, 
will be considerably increased. 

‘ Help the Roman Catholic priests 
to wives,’ said Coleridge, ‘and I 
am much mistaken if doctrinal 
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errors would not very soon pass 
away. How this may be ! will not 
attempt to say, but this I know, 
that the vast establishment of Laach 
would, in all probability, be greatly 
benefited by the auxiliary aid of 
women, Who can doubt that the 
Grande Chartreuse would be a much 
more comfortable abiding place than 
it is, were women admitted within 
its walls to minister to the require- 
ments of travellers ? 

1 was the sole guest at the little 
inn, and thus had the best bed- 
room, a charming apartment com- 
manding the lake. The deep blue 
of this lovely crater mere, occupy- 
ing 1,200 acres, is very striking. 
The lake is 240 feet dee p at the 
centre. The basin is nearly an 
ellipse, and crateriform, encircled 
by a ridge of gently sloping hills of 
no great elevation. ‘They are com- 
posed of irregular beds of loose tuff, 
containing numerous fragments and 
some very large blocks of a var iety 
of lava-rocks. The most abundant 
are basalt, with very large and 
irregular crystals of ‘black | augite 
and of olivine. An enormous lava 
stream flowed from the crater of 
Laach, at the locality where the 
ridge is depressed. The eruption 
which produced it is supposed to 
have been the most recent of the 
whole district, as its surface has an 
air of great freshness, and is not yet 
entirely clothed with vegetation. 
It is, indeed, supposed to have been 
the eruption recorded by Tacitus; 
as having ravaged the country of 
the Jutiones, near Cologne, in the 
reign of Nero. 

When agitated by violent wind 
the water casts up a sand that is 
attracted by the magnet, and on 
the eastern bank of the lake, a 
stream of mephitic vapour issues 
from a fissure sufficiently powerful 
to stifle small animals. Another of 
the peculiarities of the lake is the 
icy coldness of the water. I bathed 
in it before breakfast and can vouch 
for the truth of this. You may take 
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a header almost from the shore, and 
the plunge that I made from a boat 
attached to a jetty opposite the inn, 
made me acquainted with a greater 
depth of water than I bargained 
for. ‘To my question respecting 
fish in the lake, the waiter, a garru- 
lous German, assured me that it 
abounds with pike and perch, and 
that the Jesuits allowed visitors to 
fish, At present, however, there is 
but one boat to be hired, and this is 
& very crazy craft. 

I left the abbey inn after break- 
fast, and following the eastern shore 
of the lake entered a thick wood at 
the north end, which mantles the 
hills above the lake. From the 
crest of Feitsberg, the highest of 
these, you look down on the great 
Rhine valley, bounded by the Sieben 
Gebirge, looming purple in the dis- 
tance. The path was now a con- 
tinuous descent to the Brohl Thal, 
passing through scenery of great 
beauty. The entire country is 
volcanic, but Nature has so healed 
the tiery wounds by robing them 
with trees, shrubs, and flowers, that 
it is difficult to realise that you are 
passing through a district once torn 
by convulsive throes and fire blasts. 
Of course a stream—a baby river— 
brawls through the valley; and at 
various bends where the fall of 
water can be made available, the 
river is bestrode by picturesque 
mills, bearing this inscription on 
their walls: ‘ Tuffstein und Trass- 
handlung.’ In these mills the vol- 
eanic tuff, which fills the valley of 
Brohl to a considerable depth, is 
pounded by hammers set in motion 
by water-wheels. When freshly 
quarried, the tuff is saturated with 
water, which is driven out by the 
hammers. In this state it is of a 
dull, bluish black colour; but on 
drying, it assumes a shade of light 
grey. It to be 
wholly composed of 
pumice, and 
clomerate. 
is that, 


appears almost 
fragmentary 
is evidently a con- 
The great value of tuff 
when ground and formed 


jusque 
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into a cement, it sets under water. 
Vast quantities of it are carried 
down the Rhine and exported to 
various countries. 

A more pleasant evidence of the 
voleanic nature of the country 
greets you at Tonnistein, five hours’ 
walk from Laach, where a delicious 
mineral spring bubbles up, and is 
received into a circular tank beneath 
a small temple-like structure. The 
water, which resembles the famous 
selters, but is even more effervescing, 
is so delicious that an hotel has been 
erected near the spring for the ac- 
commodation of visitors from the 
Rhenish towns who come to drink 
it. Procuring a bottle of white 
wine from this inn, | went down to 
the spring; it was surrounded by 
nymphs in the guise of peasant- 
girls, very unnymphlike in appear- 
ance, being large and muscular, as 
they have need to be, seeing that all 
day long they are engaged in filling 
stone bottles with the water, five 
dangling from the fingers of cach 
hand, which they plunge into the 
spring, fill, and deliver to attend- 
ants, who cork them by an ingeni- 
ous mechanical contrivance with 
wonderful celerity. 

[If it has ever occurred to you, 
dear reader, to have walked, knap- 
sack on back, during a hot day in 
August, the sense of thirst in- 
creasing momentarily as you pro- 
ceed, .you will understand the 


delicious sensation of my drink of 


‘half-and-half’ at Tonnistein. It 
was worth undergoing even more 
fatigue than I experienced, to be 
refreshed by such a draught, which, 
in the graphic words of Brillat- 
Savarin in his incomparable work, 
‘ Physiologie du Godt,’ caused ‘tout 
Vappareil papillaire d’étre en titilla- 
tion depuis la pointe de la langue 
dans les profondeurs de 


l’estomac.’ 

Again and again did [ pass my 
glass to be half filled by the spark- 
ling water as it came bubbling up 
from unknown depths ; 


and so de- 
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licious was it, that I was greatly 
tempted to remain a week at Ton- 
nistein for the sole purpose of 
drinking at the spring. I was the 
more inclined to do this because I 
found the hotel where I passed the 
night extremely comfortable and 
moderate, so much so that [ strongly 
recommend any one who may desire 
to smooth the ruftled brow of care 
amidst quiet and lovely scenery, to 
part company from the thousands of 
Knglish who follow each other in 
mournful succession up the Rhine 
to Wiesbaden, or other ‘ badens,’ 
and set up their tent at Tonnistein ; 
that it is a health-imparting placce 
is abundantly evidenced by the 
ruddy peasants who inhabit it. 

No tourist likes retracing his 
steps, but I was under the necessity 
of effecting a retrograde movement 
as far as Wassenach, in order sto 
reach Adenau at the head of the 
Ahn Valley, down which | proposed 
walking. Leaving ‘lonnistein § at 
eight, | reached Wassenach at ten, 
and then struck the road to Kem- 
penich, which runs due west from 
that village. 

A wild and lonely walk was this, 
leading me for the greater part of 
the way through a country rolling 
like an inland sea waves 
have been suddenly arrested, golden 
still in many places with grain, and 
smiling with wild flowers, amongst 
which flaunted myriads of scarlet 
As usual, fissures and de- 
tiles seared the land, all resulting 
from while the 
road seemed as if strewn with gold- 
dust, so thick were the felspathic 
crystals, Lizards basked in the 
scorix, which, from its dark nature, 
reflects the sun’s rays. strongly. 
Some of these animals attain a large 
size in the Kifel, and are extremely 
numerous. Frequently, when re- 
posing beneath a tree, have I been 
interested watching a large lizard 
pursuing grasshoppers. Stealing, 
cat-like, towards their prey, the 
act of seizing it is so instantaneous 


whose 


poppies. 
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that you cannot follow the motions 
of the lizard. When seized, it pro- 
ceeds to shake the insect as a ter- 
rier shakes a rat, crushing it until 
life is extinct, when the swallowing 
process is effected snake fashion. 
No one, looking at this pretty green 
animal, with its sparkling eyes, 
would suppose it to be a rapacious 
tiger-like beast. The Italians, in- 
deed, believe that lizards are under 
the special protection of the Ma- 
donna. The legend runs that she 
asked the serpent whether he would 
be kind to man, and on its answer- 
ing ‘No,’ the subtle beast was 
ordered to crawl on the ground, 
and be accursed; while to the 
lizard, which, being similarly ques- 
tioned, replied that it would not 
harm man, she gave lees, and bade 
man love and cherish it. 

Straying, as is my wont, from the 
road, and making my way across 
fields, I came occasionally to a bell 
hung on the top of a lofty pole, 
which rang spasmodically, in a very 
weird-like manner. From the pole, 
a% wire was conducted to another 
pole, telegraph fashion, leading 


- 


mec 
to believe that I had come upon an 
electric telegraph line working for 
the benefit of aérial spirits. But 
not so: further investigation showed 
that, by means of very simple me- 
chanical arrangements, a small 
water-wheel, set in the brook run- 
ning through the valley, jerked 
the wire at each revolution, and 
thus bells in distant corn 
fields, to the dismay of birds, which 
were thus scared from the ripe 


rang 


grain, 

[t was dark when I arrived at 
Adenau, and I had to grope my 
way to the inn, the ‘ Halb-Mond,’ 
a false sign, for it gave no light to 
me. They are early birds in the 
Kifel, observing apparently Frank- 
lin’s advice, to go to bed when day- 
light disappears, by which practice 
he maintained people would enjoy 
better health, and save considerably 
in candles. Though late, I was, 
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however, no unwelcome guest; a 
liberal supper was soon placed be- 
fore me, at which I had the com- 
pany of the landlord and his pipe, 
which was in full blast while I was 
discussing my meal. Mine host was 
very communicative, and, among 
other information, gave so impor- 
tant an account of Nirburg, the 
largest ruined castle in the Eifel, 
that I determined to devote the fol. 
lowing day to it. 

All through the night, 
fiery dreams tormented me; and 
when I woke, starting, which I 
often did, the smell of combustion 
was very apparent. Was the inn 
on firey Twice | from my 
bed, persuaded that it was; but on 
opening the door, I saw no smoke, 
and all was still. <A stroll before 
breakfast through the little town 
solved the dream: half of it was 
smouldering ruins. Two conflagra- 
tions had ravaged it within a month, 
the last and most severe only ten 
days before my visit. The misfor- 
tune was very apparent ; crowds of 
the inhabitants hung round the 
ruins, apparently paralysed by their 
losses, and incapable of exertion. 
The loss of property must have 
been great, for the destruction of 
houses was complete. These were 
of so combustible a nature, that had 
not the wind shifted, the entire 
town would have been consumed. 
Fortunately, a charming group of 
old houses in the market-place have 
escaped. In a sanitary point of 
view, it would perhaps have been 
rather beneficial than otherwise had 
they been destroyed; but what 
others would call dirt, artists claim 
as colour; and houses mellow with 
age are generally delicious subjects 
for the pencil. 

The exertions made to suppress 
the most recent fire had been fatal 
in one instance. A man who had 
been seen enacting heroic deeds dur- 
ing the conflagration, which broke 
out at night, had been crushed bya 
beam, and so much injured, that he 


st range 


rose 
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died a few days after the accident. 
The event caused great emotion, 
and his funeral, which took place 
on the morning after my arrival at 
Adenau, was attended by upwards 
of one thousand peasants. <A burial 
in the Eifel is a very touching sight. 
The men and women—the former 
bareheaded, the latter wearing white 
scarfs on their heads—march in 
procession to the church, and from 
‘thence to the cemetery, which is 
always at some distance from the 
town. The peasants, headed by one 
or more priests, sing hymns as they 
proceed on their mournful business ; 
and in this case, the voices of the 
lengthy procession filled the valley 
as it wound up the hill-side. 

The castle of Niirburg is about 
six miles from Adenau. You can- 
not well miss it, for although it is 
far away from the abodes of men, 
its position on the summit of a 
mountain 2,200 feet high, close to 
the Hohe Acht, the loftiest moun- 
tain in the Eifel, renders it ex- 
tremely conspicuous. Up, ever up, 
at least this seems to be the general 
rule in this country whenever you 
are bound on any excursion. Over 
long slopes of scoriw, hot enough 
now, exposed to the sun, but in 
winter robed in snow, for at this 
season the whole country is white, 
and many of the upland villages 
are cut off from the valleys by great 
snow-drifts. Then come forth from 
the forests troops of ravening wolves, 
which carry destruction into many 
a farm yard. My progress was slow, 
but as 


great magnificence came within 
range. Not often are you rewarded 
when ascending mountains by a 


perfectly transparent atmosphere. 
On this occasion, however, [ was 
most fortunate ; not a cloud fiecked 
the vault of heaven, and I saw 
clearly, from base to crest, the im- 
posing mass of the Hohe Acht. 


This is the culminating point of 


that vast voleanic crust which swells 
and heaves throughout the Kifel. 


[ ascended, fresh views of 


ee 


an 
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Here the throes of nature must 
have been of the most stupendous 
description, 
the world were rent asunder, and 
mountains were belched forth from 
the depths. 

The winds were hushed, not a 
sound broke the stillness, and the 
solitude and famine of the ears, as 
the Arabs expressively call silence, 
was most impressive. So vast are 
the ruined proportions of Niirburg, 
that they seem, when half way up 
the mountain on which it stands, 
like jagged rocks. Butas I drew 
nae these weird forms assumed 
more definite shapes, and presently 
from out of them rose a mighty 
cylindrical tower, the keep of the 
once proud castle. Of course such 
a stronghold could only be entered 
in the days its might by the 
usual well defended winding way, 
but now, a stout climber may enter 
the castle at many points. 

The lover of a vast feudal pile, 
with its dark places, dungeons, 
winding stairs, towers, galleries, 
and oubliettes, will rejoice in Niir- 
burg, for all these are here. And so 
vast were the proportions of the 
castle, and so strongly was it built, 
the material being the hardest black 
basalt, that one is puzzled to under- 
stand how it could be so ruined as 
itis. No greater evidence, indeed, 
can be adduced of the terrific hurri- 
cane-like power of the French re- 
volutionary army than the manner 
in which the basalt-built castles 
the Eifel went down almost like 
reeds before them. For the basalt 
is so hard that it is difficult to even 
chip it with a hammer. And Niir- 
burg, though ruined as a whole, 
still boasts its noble keep. Looking 
upwards at this lofty mass, I was 
accosted by a panting peasant, who, 
showing a large rusty key, made 
me aware that he could open the 
door giving access to the summit of 
the tower. He had spied me from 
the hamlet beneath, where he dwelt, 
and had come rushing up hoping to 
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obtain a fee. Opening the massive 
door, which screamed on its ancient 
rusty hinges, he led the way up a 
rather rickety ladder, to the first 
story of the keep. Access to the 
second was gained by means of a 
winding staircase in the thickness 
of the wall, and to arrive at the top 
you have to climb another infirm 
ladder, which it will be desirable to 
replace by one of greater stability 
should many tourists visit Niirburg. 
Arrived at the top of the ladder, my 
guide threw up a trap-door, and I 
stepped on the original stone roof 
of the keep, a giddy height. 

Tntere epted only by the Hohe 
Acht, the view embraces a mighty 


panorama: mountains seared and 
tortured into strange forms by 


fierce earth-throes, dark forests, the 
home of boars and wolves, gleam- 
ing rivers winding in serpentine 
folds through the valleys, and 
patches of cultivation, the corn 
fields shining like amber amidst 
the dark green woods. All the 
remarkable heights bear names; but 
it was utterly hopeless to attempt 
comprehending them, as pronounced 
by the peasant, who did his best, in 
barbarous patois, to do the ho- 
nours of castle and panorama 
However, no nomenclature is ne- 
cessary to thoroughly enjoy the 
glorious view from this lofty eyrie. 
On descending, I made the custode 
supremely happy by a few groschen, 
and being again left alone, boy-like, 
rifled many wild gooseberry, rasp- 
berry, and currant bushes of their 
fruit, which grew in the 
courts, and then 

On the dappled turf at ease 
I sat and played with similes, 
Loose types of things through all degrees, 


castle 


until the voleanic cones cast long 
shadows across the land. 

Again wild boar formed the prin- 
cipal dish at my dinner, and again 
[ was regaled with a bottle of 
excellent wine, for which I was 
charged one shilling. And here I 
may say that the inns throughout 
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the Eifel are extremely moderate ; 
nor did I meet with any attempt 
at imposition. Indeed, in the ma- 


jority of inns, a ‘Preis courant fiir die 


Passagier Stiibe,’, officially signed, 
is suspended in a conspicuous part 
of the salon. The Prussian ‘Govern- 
ment requires all hotel or innkeepers 
to observe this rule ; but, as tourists 
in Prussia know, it is generally 
more honoured in the bres vch than 
in the observance. 

When you ask for your Rechnung 
in the Wifel, the landlord almost 
always responds by producing his 
ledger, a well thumbed book, and 
giving you the total amount, un- 
garnished with extras of any kind, 

The following day I walked to 
Altenahr, down the valley of the 
Ahr, a lovely stream rendering fer- 
tile and emerald many patches of 
pasture near the villages. 

The two inns at Altenahr are 
half-blown Rhine hotels, very un- 
like the majority of the modest 
Kifel hostels. On crossing the 
bridge leading to the village, I saw 
the road before them filled by car- 
riages; and on presenting myself 
at Castari’s hotel, a kellner seized 
my knapsack with an officiousness 
that boded a heavy bill. 

The explanation of all this bustle 
is, that Altenahr is visited daily, 
during the summer, by parties of 
Germans from Remagen, who dine 
at the inns and return home in 
the evening. When I arrived, the 
guests were departing, and when 


night fell 1 was the only inmate of 


the hotel. 

[ made it my head-quarters for 
a week, exploring the country, and 
fishing the river. 

The sinuosities of the Ahr are ex- 
traordinary. Near Altenahr, while 
the course of one bend is five miles, 
the two ends of the loop are only 
one hundred yards apart. From the 
castle, perched on a giddy height, 
six hundred feet above the river, 
you may count nine distinct wind- 
ings, and see it gleaming afar, like 
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molten silver veins, now running 
between grim basaltic precipices, 
and now flowing tranquilly by vine- 
yards and meadows. 

Though you may be no Walto- 
nian, fail not, if you have time, to 
follow the banks of the Ahr, near 
Altenahr. They abound with ad- 
mirable sketching scenes great 
variety of wild flowers enamel the 
banks, birds of many kinds inhabit 
the hanging woods, eagles bark 
above the basaltic cliffs, green lizards 
flash like meteors as you pass, and 
the twilight lingers lovingly in the 
purple glens. 

At Altenahr you are in vine land; 
the valley between it and Ahrweiler 
contains some of the most famous 
vineyards in Prussia. They are 
carried up the steeps to an amazing 
height, being supported, as on the 
Rhine, by walls, on which are 
painted colossal Bacchanalian sub- 
jects. The names of many of the 
vineyards will be familiar to you, 
none more so than that of W alpor Ze 
heim, remarkable for its eighty-six 
terraces, supported by as many 
walls. Ahrweiler is well worth 

visiting for its picturesque features: 
the old walls and watch-towers still 
remain, and there is a group of 
ancient houses within the town, 
which will yield more than one 
sketch. Note, too, that at the ‘ Krone’ 
you will get a rare bottle of Walporz- 
heim for fourteen groschen. 

Here terminated my ramble in 
the Eifel, a district that I cordially 
recommend to the tourist who is 
blessed with good health and stout 
legs, for he will find 
Health in the breeze, and freshness in the 

gale ; 





and may, if he be inclined, 
Wander lonely as a cloud 

That fioats on high o’er vale and hills, 
amidst scenes of great interest and 
beauty, and be able | to spend a ry" 
at probably less cost than that of : 
week at fashionable Homburg or 
Baden-Baden. 

C. R. W. 
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